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Preface 


The establishment of the Peter Jacyk Centre for Ukrainian Historical 
Research has strengthened the study of early modern Ukraine at the 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies. The centre’s major project, 
producing an English translation of Mykhailo Hrushevsky’s Istoriia 
Ukrainy-Rusy, has focused its work on the medieval and early modern 
periods. Three scholarly associates of the centre—Zenon Kohut, Serhii 
Plokhy, and Frank Sysyn—are specialists in early modern Ukrainian 
history. In cooperation with Natalia Pylypiuk and Peter Rolland, faculty 
members of the university’s Slavic Studies Department who specialize in 
the period, they have expanded research on and teaching about early 
modern Ukraine at the University of Alberta. Since its founding, the 
Jacyk Centre has sponsored guest lectures by noted scholars of early 
modern Ukraine, including David Frick of the University of California, 
Berkeley; Iaroslav Isaievych of the Institute of Social Sciences at the 
Academy of Sciences, Lviv; and Antoni Maczak of the University of 
Warsaw. 

The Jacyk Centre has undertaken a number of projects to further the 
development of studies on early modern Ukraine. In conjunction with the 
Institute of Balkan and Slavic Studies of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow, and the Institute of Ukrainian Studies of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, Lviv, it is publishing a series of sources on 
seventeenth-century Ukrainian history in Russian archives. The centre’s 
English-language monograph series will include several volumes on the 
period, the first of which will be Ihor Sevéenko’s Ukraine between East and 
West: Essays in Cultural History (to the 1700s). The centre’s Ukrainian- 
language monograph series, undertaken in conjunction with the 
Archaeographic Institute of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, also 
concentrates on the early modern period. In 1994, it will publish a 
translation of Zenon Kohut’s Russian Centralism and Ukrainian Autonomy. 
The centre has also been instrumental in enabling specialists on the early 
modern period from Ukraine to carry on archival projects in Poland. 

This special volume of the Journal of Ukrainian Studies began as a 
project to publish the papers given at a panel on relations among 
Belarusians, Ukrainians, and Russians from the sixteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries, sponsored by the Jacyk Centre at the Fourth World 
Congress for Soviet and East European Studies at Harrogate, England, on 
26 July 1990. When additional papers on the subject were received, it 
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became feasible to devote a double issue of the journal to early modern 
Ukraine. Dushan Bednarsky, a graduate student in Slavic Studies at the 
University of Alberta, undertook and accomplished the editing of the 
volume, together with Frank Sysyn and Zenon Kohut. The editors are 
grateful to the editorial board of Zion for permitting the publication of 
Shmuel Ettinger’s article; we also thank Alan Rutkowski for translating 
the article from Hebrew into English, and Lynn Hirsch and Gershon 
Hundert for editorial advice. We thank Peter Rolland for his careful 
reading of the proofs of this volume. Uliana Pasicznyk has rendered 
editorial assistance in the production of the volume, and Nancy Misener 
has entered editorial corrections with care. 
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Belarus, Russia, and Ukraine from 
the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century: An Agenda for the 
Study of Politics 


Zenon E. Kohut 


The study of politics among the East Slavs has been coloured by a 
number of political and cultural presuppositions. In the nineteenth 
century, most Russian historians viewed Ukrainians and Belarusians as 
wayward branches of a single Russian nation and judged historical events 
and personalities from that perspective. Differences between Russians, on 
the one hand, and Ukrainians and Belarusians, on the other, were 
explained as the result of contamination by Polish influences. That view 
was brought to the West by Russian émigré historians after the Russian 
revolution and, to a remarkable extent, was accepted by their Western 
students. ' 

Ukrainian and Belarusian historians eventually created their own 
conception of national history. In the nineteenth century, however, 
Ukrainian historiography was dominated by populism. The populists 
made significant contributions to political history, but their primary 
interest was in social issues, such as the struggle of the masses for free- 
dom and social justice against Polish and Russian landlords. 

Only with the emergence of a “statist” orientation in the twentieth 
century did historical research focus on politics, particularly on indicators 


* Although almost all works dealing with political affairs in early modern 


Ukrainian and, to a lesser degree, Belarusian history touch upon practical 
relations with Muscovy /Russia, relatively few analytical or thematic works on 
the topic exist. In general, historians of Russia paid little attention to the topic. 
By the 1930s, it was virtually taboo in Soviet historiography. In this essay only 
a few important and more recent works are mentioned. 
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of Ukrainian or Belarusian statehood. Some Belarusian and Ukrainian 
historians viewed the Grand Duchy of Lithuania as an embodiment of 
Belarusian and/or Ukrainian statehood. Much attention was paid to 
politics and foreign relations (e.g., the Ukrainian Cossack political entity). 
After the statist historical school was proscribed in the Soviet Union, it 
was continued by Ukrainian and Belarusian émigré historians. 

In the Soviet Union, Marxist historians of the 1920s viewed Russian 
expansion into Ukraine and Belarus as a manifestation of Russian 
imperialism. However, by the 1930s the old Russian school, with some 
new embellishments, emerged victorious once more. The Soviet scheme 
now posited the concept of an ancient unity of the Russian, Ukrainian, 
and Belarusian peoples in an “old Russian nation.” According to the 
Soviet interpretation, after the breakup of the “old Russian nation” into 
three national components, the Ukrainians and Belarusians wanted 
nothing more than to “reunite” with their Russian “elder brother.” The 
study of politics was fitted into this scheme. Only recently, as the result 
of openness and restructuring, have these dogmas come into question.’ 

Because of such views, political relations among Russians, Ukrainians, 
and Belarusians have been characterized largely as either “fraternal 
reunion” or “Russian imperialism.” It is necessary to go beyond such 
slogans and attempt to see political relations among the East Slavs within 
the context of sixteenth- to eighteenth-century politics. 

In the sixteenth century, Russia, Ukraine, and Belarus were hardly 
political equals. Russia, as represented by Muscovy, was a major political 
power, while Ukraine and Belarus were part of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth. Relations among the East Slavs, therefore, existed not on 
the level of state policy and diplomacy, but more in the realms of 
religion, trade, and culture. These seemingly unofficial relations, however, 
had political and international dimensions. In fact, what constituted 
“politics,” “sovereignty,” and “international affairs” in the sixteenth 
century is still open to question. Dependent political entities— 
protectorates, vassalages—and autonomous political bodies within 
states—estates, regional parliaments, free cities—were common in Europe. 
Estates and regional bodies were still assessing their “rights to resist” a 
sovereign and their ability to seek assistance from “foreign” rulers. 

Poland-Lithuania did not experience a fully developed feudalism and 
therefore had fewer autonomous political bodies than other states. 
Nevertheless, its politics were complex and diffuse. The Kingdom of 
Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania were two separate states first 
joined in a personal union under a common monarch in 1385 and then 
brought together into a common state by the Union of Lublin in 1569. 
The unity of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth rested in a common 
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king and in a Diet, a two-house legislature composed solely of nobles. 
Separate administrations, law, finances and armies continued to exist in 
the Kingdom of Poland and in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Govern- 
ment structures were poorly developed and, to a substantial extent, 
merged with the corporate institutions of the nobility. Local dietines of 
nobles assumed more power. Some large landowners, called magnates, 
had their own armies and administrations, and even conducted their own 
foreign policy. Despite a gradual polonization of the nobility of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania, separatist tendencies persisted into the eighteenth 
century. 

Many scholars have viewed the Grand Duchy of Lithuania as a suc- 
cessor state to Kievan Rus’. Nineteenth-century Russian scholars labelled 
the Grand Duchy as the “Lithuanian-Russian” state (they viewed the 
Ukrainian and Belarusian population of Lithuania as Russian). Ukrainian 
and Belarusian historians have referred to it as the Lithuanian-Ruthenian 
(Ukrainian-Belarusian), Lithuanian-Ukrainian, or Lithuanian-Belarusian 
state. Such claims stem from the facts that the Grand Duchy adopted 
Ruthenian (Ukrainian-Belarusian) as its official state language and that its 
law codes were greatly influenced by the laws of Kievan Rus’. The 
official title for the country, the “Grand Duchy of Lithuania, Rus’, and 
Samogitia,” supported the claim. Today, historians need to reexamine the 
East Slavic contribution to the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Ukrainian and, 
in particular, Belarusian claims to statehood need to be fully explored.’ 

At the Union of Lublin, the Belarusian lands remained part of the 
Grand Duchy, while most of the Ukrainian lands were incorporated into 
the Kingdom of Poland. Within the Ukrainian lands the Ruthenian 
language was retained in administration, and the Lithuanian Statute 
continued to be the code of law. Such prerogatives, together with the 
Orthodox faith, differentiated Ukraine from Poland, and provided the 
basis for the emergence of a regional political grouping of the nobility, 
which referred to itself as the “Rus’ nation.” 

The study of Belarusian and Ukrainian politics requires one to 
examine, first, the policies and outlook of the nobles in general, and then 
those of the great nobles or “magnates” in particular. As virtual 
“kinglets,” these magnates were able to pursue political and foreign 
policies separately from, or even in opposition to, the Polish-Lithuanian 
government. Their actions, whether motivated by belief, personal 
ambition, court politics, or sheer adventurism, had far-reaching political 
and international repercussions. Two instances had particular significance 
for the politics of the East Slavs. In 1508, a Ruthenian princely family, the 
Hlynskys, led a revolt against the Polish-Lithuanian state in which they 
attempted unsuccessfully to sever the Ruthenian lands from Lithuania. 
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In the 1540s, Prince Dmytro Vyshnevetsky united and organized the 
Zaporozhian Cossacks, made bold raids against the Tatars, and laid the 
foundation for an independent Cossack military force. Scholarship has yet 
to discuss to what extent such activities can be considered an expression 
of specifically Ruthenian or Ukrainian politics and foreign policy. 

The most important specifically Ruthenian institution was the 
Orthodox church. Apart from its religious, spiritual, and cultural 
dimensions, the Orthodox church has to be examined as a political 
institution within the context of the political structure of Eastern Europe. 
Although many aspects of the church’s political role and ecclesiastical 
structures require study, the following topics need reexamination and 
elaboration: 


1. The politics of the Union of Brest of 1596. With the approach of 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the union, dispassionate study 
is sorely needed and very much in order. 


2. The Orthodox church and its search for a legitimate place within 
the increasingly intolerant Poland-Lithuania. The church under 
Metropolitan Peter Mohyla was perhaps the best example of a 
revived, vibrant, and tolerated Orthodox church. 


3. The Orthodox church’s relationship with the Cossacks and, 
subsequently, with the Hetman state. From the 1620s the 
Orthodox church maintained complex and at times very close 
relations with the Zaporozhian Cossacks and, subsequently, with 
the semi-independent political entity, the Hetman state. 


4. The church’s attempt to maintain a united ecclesiastical structure 
despite the partitioning of Ukraine into Muscovite, Polish, and 
Ottoman parts. 


5. The subordination of the Kievan metropolitan to the Moscow 
patriarch (1686). 


6. The gradual absorption of the Ukrainian and Belarusian eparchies 
into the imperial Russian Orthodox church.* 


In addition to the church, the Cossacks formed another centre of 
autonomous politics in Ukraine. Cossacks were not unique to Ukraine, 
but emerged somewhat spontaneously in the no-man’s-land between the 
sedentary states and the nomads of the steppe. Cossack hosts existed on 
the borders of the Muscovite state—the Don, laik, and Volga—providing 
the basis for the great uprisings of Razin, Bulavin, and Pugachev. 
Similarly, the Zaporozhian Cossacks living on the borderlands of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth were a source of social discontent. In 
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the sixteenth century, the Zaporozhian Cossacks carried out a foreign 
policy increasingly independent of Poland: they made agreements with 
Muscovy, Crimea, the Ottoman Empire, and Moldavia. Thus, from the 
sixteenth century, the Ukrainian Cossacks played a role in the politics of 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and in the international order.’ 

In the 1620s, the Zaporozhian Cossacks intervened on behalf of the 
Orthodox in their struggle against the Uniates and Roman Catholics. An 
Orthodox church hierarchy was reestablished under Cossack protection. 
From the 1620s, the Cossacks’ demands to the Poles consistently included 
the recognition of the Orthodox church and the abolition of the Union of 
Brest. The “nationalization” of the Zaporozhian Cossacks (i.e., the process 
of merging social and religious concerns) needs to be more thoroughly 
researched.° 

With the emergence of a semi-independent Cossack political entity in 
the seventeenth century, it is possible to talk of political relations between 
Ukraine and Muscovy/Russia in the usual sense of state policy, 
diplomacy, and military affairs. As a first step, I propose reexamining 
these relations within a larger geopolitical context. A call for traditional 
political history hardly seems to qualify as a new agenda. However, the 
study of politics has been so coloured by the end result—Russia’s 
absorption of both Ukraine and Belarus—that the place of the East Slavs 
in the sixteenth- to eighteenth-century international order remains 
somewhat obscured. 

In sixteenth- through eighteenth-century Eastern Europe, four major 
powers were engaged in a play of alliances, counter-alliances, major and 
minor coalitions, and warfare. On the Baltic littoral was Protestant 
Sweden, which had territorial ambitions in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, and was engaged in territorial conflict with Muscovy. 
To the south was the predominantly Catholic Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth—in actuality, two states with varying foreign orientations: 
Lithuania was very concerned about the expansion of Muscovy and 
Sweden, whereas Poland was turned more toward the steppe, against the 
Tatars and the Ottoman Empire. Northeast of Poland-Lithuania was 
Orthodox Muscovy, which was pursuing a policy of expansion at the 
expense of Lithuania and attempting to forge a path to the Baltic Sea, an 
effort being blocked by Sweden. The Black Sea littoral was, through inter- 
mediaries, under the control of the Ottoman Empire, itself frequently 
preoccupied with Persia and the Habsburgs. 

Between the sedentary states of Poland-Lithuania, Muscovy, and the 
Ottoman Empire there was a belt of autonomous states and steppe 
peoples—Transylvania, Wallachia, Moldavia, Crimea, and the Don 
Cossacks. The existence of this frontier belt between major powers 
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allowed a Ukrainian Cossack state to emerge. One unfulfilled task of 
historical scholarship is to study the Cossack Hetmanate within the 
context of the steppe frontier, following the “frontier” thesis of McNeill.’ 

Survival as a semi-independent political entity required that the 
Cossack Hetmanate have good relations with at least two of its three 
powerful neighbours—a position that frequently proved impossible to 
hold. The Cossack polity had constantly to balance the conflicting 
pressures from the regional powers. As a result, at various times Cossack 
Ukraine sought protection from all the major powers: Muscovy, Sweden, 
Poland-Lithuania, and the Ottoman Empire. In order to gain a new 
perspective on Ukrainian-Russian relations, one must first reconsider 
Ukraine’s non-Russian options. , 

Sweden, a non-neighbour of Ukraine, did not represent a real, long- 
term alternative on which to base the political future of the Cossack 
polity. Nevertheless, in the second half of the 1600s—Sweden’s century 
of greatness—two Cossack hetmans, Bohdan Khmelnytsky and Ivan 
Mazepa, turned to that country for support in their attempt to ensure the 
viability of their polity. To understand why that occurred, we must more 
carefully examine Sweden’s policies and goals toward Ukraine in this 
period, when political relations expanded into a network from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. 

The most obvious non-Russian political option for Cossack Ukraine 
was to reach an accommodation with its chief antagonist, Poland- 
Lithuania. Only four years after Hetman Khmelnytsky concluded the 
Pereiaslav Agreement with Muscovy (1654), his successor, Ivan 
Vyhovsky, attempted to reach an accommodation with the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth. The resulting Treaty of Hadiach (1658) 
brought the Cossack polity, as the Princedom of Rus’, into a tripartite 
federation with Poland and Lithuania. Hetman Vyhovsky at the head of 
a combined Polish-Cossack army defeated the Muscovites decisively at 
Konotop (1659). However, a subsequent uprising by the Ukrainian masses 
negated that success. A Ukrainian Cossack polity under Polish protection 
on the Right Bank was wiped out in the virtually continuous wars 
between 1660 and 1681. In this connection, major questions needing 
reassessment arise. Could the Ukrainian people have reconciled them- 
selves to a joint state structure within the Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth? Could the Poles have accepted the Ukrainians as a partner? Were 
Cossack freedoms and szlachta dominance inherently incompatible? What 
was the nature of Cossack Ukraine under the Poles? 

The Crimean-Ottoman orientation should also be reexamined. At 
various times, particularly when the Commonwealth and Russia were 
allied or at peace, the Ukrainian Cossacks looked to the Crimean Tatars 
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or the Ottoman Empire for support. The Tatars, however, proved 
unreliable and exacted a heavy price from the population. Despite the un- 
popularity of the Tatar-Ottoman option among the masses, it persisted 
(e.g., Hetman Doroshenko’s submission to the Ottoman Porte, Petro 
Ivanenko’s treaty with Crimea in 1692, the activities of émigré hetman 
Pylyp Orlyk). Two questions need to be addressed: Was accommodation 
with the Tatars and Ottomans based on a communality of interests or 
was it merely the result of desperation? What was the nature of Cossack 
Ukraine under Crimea and/or the Ottomans? 

While both the Polish and Tatar-Ottoman alliances seemed unpal- 
atable to a large segment of the Ukrainian population, the Muscovite 
orientation was also beset with problems. From the Pereiaslav Agreement 
(1654) until Hetman Mazepa’s siding with the Swedes (1709), Cossack 
Ukraine participated in four wars against Muscovy. In 1668, there was a 
massive anti-Russian uprising in Ukraine. Clearly, the political relation- 
ship between Muscovy and Cossack Ukraine was a troubled one. 

The scholarly-political debates over the nature of the Pereiaslav 
Agreement or over the desire or lack of desire of Ukrainians and 
Russians for “union” or even “reunion” have become particularly 
unproductive. A new agenda should focus on the actual interests and 
policies of the two sides. Important questions to be considered include: 
What did Khmelnytsky attempt to accomplish by negotiating the Pereia- 
slav Agreement? What were Muscovy’s goals in Ukraine and Eastern 
Europe? At what point did their interests converge or diverge? 

Their most obvious mutual political interest was opposition to 
Poland-Lithuania. Khmelnytsky and some of his successors wanted to 
establish some larger Cossack political entity at the expense of Poland- 
Lithuania. Whatever other frictions existed between them, as long as 
Cossack Ukraine and Muscovy acted against the Commonwealth they 
had a mutuality of purpose. 

Yet, for a great part of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Muscovy pursued a policy of peaceful and even cordial relations with 
Poland. Prior to the Pereiaslav Agreement, Khmelnytsky repeatedly had 
to plead and entice Muscovy into an anti-Polish coalition. Just a year later 
(1656), Muscovy negotiated a truce with the Polish-Lithuanian Com- 
monwealth, thus denying Khmelnytsky the primary benefit of the 
Pereiaslav Agreement. By the Truce of Andrusovo (1667) and the “Eternal 
Peace” of 1686, Muscovy made peace with Poland and acceded to the 
partitioning of Cossack Ukraine into the Polish Right Bank and the 
Russian Left Bank. Every hetman up to and including Mazepa schemed 
to recover Right-Bank Ukraine—a goal that clashed with Muscovy’s 
desire to maintain peaceful relations with the Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
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wealth. 

Even when they jointly opposed Poland-Lithuania, the interests of 
Cossack Ukraine and Russia diverged in Belarus. As the uprising of 1648 
spread into Belarus, Khmelnytsky sent Colonel Ivan Zolotarenko there to 
organize a Belarusian Cossack regiment. The Belarusian lands liberated 
from the Commonwealth were organized as part of the new Cossack 
polity, disregarding Muscovite claims to the territory of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania. Thus, the two allies—Cossack Ukraine and Muscovy—were 
in competition in Belarus. That historical episode is little known and 
poorly understood.’ As a rare example of direct Russian, Ukrainian, and 
Belarusian interrelations, it certainly deserves a major study. 

Muscovite attitudes toward incorporating Ukraine should also be 
reconsidered. On the whole, it is assumed that after the Pereiaslav 
Agreement, the tsar laid claim to Ukraine in perpetuity. Indicators of the 
new reality were the change in the tsar’s title and the requirement that 
the Ukrainian population pledge allegiance to the tsar. However, as 
pointed out by Hans Torke, during much of the seventeenth century 
Muscovy treated Ukraine as expendable or of secondary importance.” 
In dealing with the Commonwealth, Muscovy seemed much more con- 
cerned about affronts to the tsar’s title or with the tsar’s candidacy to the 
Polish throne than about claiming possession of Ukraine. In that 
connection several major questions require investigation. Did Muscovy 
view Ukraine as a perpetual and priceless possession of the tsar, or were 
the Cossacks merely marginal and dispensable allies to be bartered away 
to secure a Polish peace? Was Muscovy ready to give up not only the 
Right Bank, but the entire Ukraine? (Giving up Ukraine was advocated 
by A. L. Ordin-Nashchokin, who was in charge of Muscovite foreign 
policy in the 1660s.) 

After 1709, there came a fundamental shift in Ukrainian-Russian 
relations. Hetman Mazepa’s break with Peter I was the last attempt of 
Cossack Ukraine to participate in an anti-Muscovite coalition. 
Subsequently, the geopolitical situation changed drastically. By the end 
of the eighteenth century, the newly proclaimed Russian Empire became 
the dominant power in Eastern Europe, Ukrainian autonomy was 
abolished, the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth was partitioned, and 
most of Ukraine and Belarus were incorporated into the Russian 
Empire." 

In assessing political relations among the East Slavs in the eighteenth 
century, one must address the question of Russian centralism. In 
Muscovy, power was highly concentrated at the capital, which impeded 
the emergence of any independent or regional centres of authority. As 
Muscovy expanded, it abolished local peculiarities in the newly acquired 
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territories. However, Muscovy was somewhat inconsistent in its adminis- 
trative practices and permitted some borderland autonomy. Whatever the 
reason—tenuous control, treaty obligations, fear of the Cossacks—in the 
seventeenth century there was no serious attempt to incorporate Cossack 
Ukraine administratively into Muscovy. In the eighteenth century, 
however, Ukraine was absorbed fully into the Russian Empire.” 

The evolution of the Russian Empire on Western absolutist patterns 
may be a key to explaining the change in Russia’s policies toward 
Cossack Ukraine. Western absolutist states were characterized by 
increasing state control and activism, particularly in rationalizing 
government, increasing state revenues, and encouraging development. 
Peter I, who consciously imitated Western administrative models, began 
the policy of extracting increasingly greater economic and human 
resources from Cossack Ukraine. Regulations in trade routes, state 
monopolies, tariffs on foreign goods, and import and export taxes were 
introduced into Ukraine for the first time. Subsequently, great pressure 
was exerted to gain control over the Ukrainian Hetmanate’s fiscal 
apparatus. Another major topic that must be investigated thoroughly is 
the evolution of the Russian absolutist state, particularly the state’s 
imperial fiscal and administrative apparatus and its impact on Ukrainian 
autonomy. 

In order to understand the new Russian state activism, it is necessary 
also to study its intellectual underpinnings. Marc Raeff has suggested that 
cameralism and the concept of the well-ordered police state as developed 
in the Germanies were intellectual models for Russia.'’ The way for 
penetration of such ideas had been prepared by Muscovy’s Westerniz- 
ation through contact with Ukraine. In essence, the cameralists had the 
political goal of maximizing society’s productive potential through the 
agency of the state. In the West, autonomous local units that were able 
to accept such a programme were co-opted by the state; those that were 
not clashed with the state. In Russia, local autonomous bodies were 
virtually non-existent, so the state assumed the entire role of developing 
and regulating society. However, Peter I was eager to co-opt people and 
adopt institutions from the Baltic provinces and Ukraine. Thus, the local 
autonomy of Ukrainians and Balts was dependent to some extent on 
whether they could fit their institutions into the emerging imperial 
purpose. 

It is also important to remember that the fate of autonomy frequently 
depended more on court politics than on theories of government or the 
development of a Russian state structure. For example, Ukrainian 
autonomy was renewed and Kyrylo Rozumovsky was elected hetman as 
a result of his brother’s morganatic marriage to Empress Elizabeth. By the 
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mid-eighteenth century, Ukrainians were beginning to play an increasing 
role in an imperial political system, allying themselves with various court 
factions. The Ukrainian role in court politics is still hardly known or 
understood. 

The Ukrainian entrance into imperial politics resulted in the co- 
optation of many Ukrainians into the imperial service. The Ukrainian 
clergy’s impact on the Russian church has been well documented. Did the 
Ukrainian secular elite have a similar impact on imperial politics? David 
Saunders posits that the Ukrainians did indeed have an important role.” 
Was such co-optation a “pernicious loss” to Ukraine? Did these Ukraini- 
ans see any contradiction between serving the Empire and maintaining 
their own autonomous institutions? These questions merit serious 
consideration. 

That some Ukrainians saw no contradiction between imperial service 
and Ukrainian autonomy is evident in the life of one historical figure, 
Hryhorii Poletyka. Although his entire career was spent in the imperial 
state service, he was also the most outspoken defender of Ukrainian 
autonomy at the Legislative Commission of 1767-68. His political outlook 
is encapsulated by the title of one of his own works, “Historical Informa- 
tion: On What Basis Little Russia Was Under the Polish Republic and by 
What Treaties It Came Under Russian Rulers, and a Patriotic Opinion as 
to How It Could Be Useful to the Russian State Without Violations of Its 
Rights and Liberties.” 

Although Poletyka’s outlook could be fitted into cameralist and well- 
ordered police state concepts, it clashed with the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment that was becoming dominant in Russia during the reign 
of Catherine II. Rationalist thought presumed the uniformity of human 
nature and the universality of basic laws. Once discovered, therefore, the 
basic laws of good government had to be equally applicable in Moscow, 
Siberia, or Ukraine. There was no longer a basis for compromise between 
autonomy and imperial interests. As a result, autonomy was abolished 
and the Empire came to be uniformly administered. 

Many of the questions raised by the integration of Ukraine into the 
Empire are also applicable to Russia’s absorption of the former Belarusian 
nobility, or szlachta, of Smolensk. After a long struggle, Muscovy 
promised to preserve the “rights and liberties” of the Smolensk szlachta: 
it maintained self-rule and a territorial military organization, the 
Smolensk szlachta regiment. Apparently, similar traditions from Polish 
times linked the Ukrainian and Smolensk elites, and the resulting 
frequent intermarriages may have reinforced autonomist sentiments in 
Smolensk. How else is one to interpret the strange, secret ukase of 
Empress Anna (31 January 1737), issued “to discourage the Little 
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Russians from forming familial ties with the inhabitants of Smolensk.”"° 
In 1764, the special privileges of the Smolensk szlachta were abolished. 
The subsequent integration of Smolensk into the empire remains one of 
the many lacunae in study of the East Slavs. 

Political outlook and integration of elites raise the question of 
political culture. Although scholars have made use of the concept of 
political culture, it has proved elusive to define. Edward L. Keenan has 
described political culture as a complex of beliefs, practices, and 
expectations that give order to political life and provide its bearers with, 
or allow them to generate, both the underlying assumptions and the 
patterns of their political behaviour.” If such a definition is applied to 
the East Slavs, can one discern distinct Muscovite and Ruthenian political 
cultures in the sixteenth century? Does a Ruthenian political culture 
bifurcate into Ukrainian and Belarusian components? If so, what are its 
political features and when does that happen? How did the Muscovite 
political culture become transformed into an imperial Russian political 
culture? To what extent were the Ukrainian and/or the Belarusian 
political culture merged into an imperial Russian political culture? These 
are fundamental questions that scholars have rarely posed, let alone 
addressed. 

It is within the framework of political cultures that one has to 
consider the formation of the Russian imperial and Ukrainian political 
outlooks and the interrelationship between the two. That study entails a 
thorough investigation into the origins and evolution of what could be 
considered the Little Russian idea and its relationship to the concept of 
the three branches of the “All-Russian” nation. Another important task 
in studying Ukrainian-Russian relations in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is determining the Ukrainian roots, original purpose, and 
subsequent transformation of the concept of the three branches of an 
“All-Russian” nation: Great Russian, Little Russian, and White Russian. 
Research on these questions is only beginning, and I offer a few tentative 
comments regarding it. 

Although the Little Russian idea had various roots, its purpose was 
to accommodate Ukraine within Muscovy and the Russian Empire. Its 
first manifestation occurred in pro-Russian Kievan ecclesiastical circles in 
the seventeenth century. These Ukrainian clergymen developed the 
concept of a common sloveno-rossiiskii people that included Russians 
(Great Russians) and Ukrainians (Little Russians). The Synopsis, published 
in 1674, presented the theory of the transfer of Rus’ princely seats from 
Kiev to Vladimir and then to Moscow, and posited the idea that the 
Muscovite tsar was the only legitimate ruler of Rossiia—a land that 
included Ukraine. While these clerics sought political unity with Moscow, 
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they wanted to preserve the autonomous rights of the Ukrainian church 
and clergy." 

The secular manifestation of the Little Russian idea developed in the 
late seventeenth and particularly in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. The conceptual model borrowed by the Ukrainian secular elite 
was that of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. After the failure in 
1658 to transform the Commonwealth into a tripartite state that would 
include Poland, Lithuania, and Rus’, subsequent political thinkers 
envisoned a similar arrangement, but now within the emerging Russian 
Empire. By and large, the secular elite accepted the theory elucidated by 
the Kievan clergy that Great Russia and Little Russia were joined as lands 
ruled by the “All-Russian” tsar. However, the secular elite also insisted 
that Little Russia’s submission to the tsar was based on treaties that 
confirmed “rights and liberties” of Little Russia and its people. 

As the Little Russian idea was reaching its greatest development, in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, Ukrainian autonomy was 
abolished. The question that remains is what happened to the Little 
Russian idea with the disappearance of Little Russia as a distinct political 
and administrative entity. The answer must be based on thorough 
research and analysis. In the interim I suggest a few possibilities. 

Some elements of the Little Russian idea actually survived the 
abolition: (1) the concept of Little Russia as a cherished homeland; (2) 
historical consciousness, through an increase in historical writings; (3) the 
continuation of some “rights and liberties” through the elite’s incorpor- 
ation into the dvorianstvo, as well as the retention of customary law until 
1917. Other elements of Little Russian political culture were transmuted 
and had some impact on a variety of political and intellectual currents: 
(1) the formation of a conservative Little Russianness, characterized by 
intense nostalgia for the past; (2) further elaboration of the idea of several 
Russias—Great and Little—forming the All-Russian state and the All- 
Russian nation; (3) adoption of some aspects into the political component 
of Ukrainian national consciousness in the nineteenth century. The Little 
Russian idea and the Great Russian concept developed in the seventeenth 
and particularly in the eighteenth century seem to have had an impact on 
the formation of Russian imperial ideology, of extreme Russian national- 
ism, and of modern Ukrainian national consciousness in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

The study of the political relationship among the East Slavs has 
hitherto been approached largely from a nineteenth- or twentieth-century 
political perspective. Increased interest in the West, the collapse of 
communism in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and the emergence 
of independent Belarus, Ukraine, and Russia have provided an unprece- 
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dented stimulus and opportunity for reexamining and reassessing the 
political history of the East Slavs. This paper has pointed to some of the 
major questions, themes, and topics that apply in setting a new agenda 
for the study of politics among the East Slavs. 
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Less than a year after Stalin’s death, Soviet and East European 
newspapers published a lengthy text entitled “Theses on the Three- 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Reunion of the Ukraine with Russia (1654- 
1954): Approved by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union.”' The publication was a kind of summary of Ukrainian 
history written from a teleological point of view. The entire history of 
Ukraine before 1654 was interpreted as a preparation for the “reunion...of 
the freedom-loving Ukrainian people...with the Russian people in a 
single Russian state,” and all history after that date was presented in 
terms of a transition from the “friendship of the two great kindred 
Slavonic peoples” to the “unbreakable friendship of the peoples of the 
USSR.” Although the “Theses on the Reunion” were to be accepted 
without question by all Marxist historians, only in Ukraine were they— 
until recently—treated as unquestionable dogma, more weighty than the 
pronouncements of Karl Marx and Vladimir Lenin.’ 

The “Theses on the Three-Hundredth Anniversary of the Reunion” 
stressed repeatedly that “economic and cultural relations between the 
Ukraine and Russia...helped to bring the two kindred peoples closer 
together and had a beneficial influence on their cultures.” After the 
publication of the “Theses,” study of the “cultural links” between 
Russians and Ukrainians was officially declared to be one of the most 
important tasks of Soviet Ukrainian scholars. Soviet Belarusian scholars 
were charged with a parallel task. It is puzzling, then, that only two 
extant comprehensive monographs devoted to cultural contacts of the 
East Slavic nations during the early modern period of their history exist, 
and that neither belongs to Soviet history.” One, the magnum opus of 
Kostiantyn Kharlampovych, Malorosstiskoe vliianie na_ velikorusskuiu 
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tserkovnuiu zhizn’ (volume 1; limited to the late seventeenth and first half 
of the eighteenth centuries), was published in Kazan in 1914. The second, 
a monograph by the British Slavist David Saunders, entitled The Ukrainian 
Impact on Russian Culture, 1750-1850, appeared in Edmonton in 1985. Both 
books are devoted to a later period, and both deal with the Ukrainian 
influence on Russian culture. In the Soviet Union, the Russian influence 
was consistently portrayed as beneficial, even charismatic, yet no one 
tried to produce a solid, detailed study of this cultural interaction. 
Propagandistic publications presented actual or imagined data about 
cultural contacts only as “preconditions of the reunion” or as instances 
of Russia’s disinterested assistance to her Slavic brothers. Such rhetoric 
accepted and repeated questionable information if it seemed vaguely to 
conform to the official line. Only in a few areas of study could scholarly 
standards be maintained. Popular among scholars in Ukraine, for 
example, were topics connected with the activity of the pershodrukar (“first 
printer”) Ivan Fedorov (Fedorovych) in Ukraine and Belarus. Ideological 
authorities favoured these because the outstanding contributions of this 
Muscovite émigré to Ukraine’s cultural development were undeniable.’ 
In describing the background of Fedorov’s activities, several Ukrainian 
historians used the topic to show the comparatively full cultural spectrum 
that existed in Ukraine prior to Fedorov’s arrival. This avenue of 
circumventing censorship was initiated by the most respected West 
Ukrainian historian, Ivan Krypiakevych. His short monograph Zviazky 
Zakhidnoi Ukrainy z Rositeiu do seredyny XVII st. (Kiev, 1953), its “ideologi- 
cally correct” title notwithstanding, was replete with specific facts about 
economic and cultural conditions in Western Ukraine. His model was 
followed, with varying degrees of success, by several other historians.’ 

Soviet Russian historiography, which had much more freedom (at 
least, in dealing with the history of inter-Slavic relations), evidenced small 
interest in the cultures of Ukraine and Belarus and in the problem of 
Russia’s relations with them. The second half of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries were the only period for which 
considerable Ukrainian and Belarusian influence was acknowledged. The 
balanced monograph of Mikhail Dmitriev on Reformation movements in 
Ukraine and Belarus may signal a change in this regard.° The exhaustive 
studies of Orthodox canon law by Iaroslav Shchapov also take into 
consideration ecclesiastical and cultural contacts among the East Slavic 
nations. Until recently, contacts between Ukraine and Russia were 
represented mainly as a bilateral process, not only in general courses and 
textbooks, but also in scholarly monographs. The same applies to studies 
of relations between Belarus and Russia. The broader context of these 
contacts was more often declared than explored. 
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The objective of this paper is to discuss some aspects of East 
European cultural geography that can illuminate the background of inter- 
Slavic cultural relations from the late fifteenth through the early 
eighteenth century. The concept of cultural circles (Kulturkreise), which 
until recently was readily dismissed by Soviet historians, is useful in this 
respect. 

Until the end of the seventeenth century, the character of Russian 
culture was determined by its belonging to the realm of Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity in its specific post-Byzantine variant. Ukrainian and 
Belarusian culture, in contrast, began much earlier to attain a special 
character, with influences from both the Eastern and the Western 
Christian world. Outer expressions of this were the comparatively swifter 
“Westernization” of Kievan Orthodoxy and, later, the appearance of the 
Byzantine-rite Catholic church. As a result, in some important cultural 
areas Ukraine and Belarus remained in the post-Byzantine Orthodox 
tradition, alongside Russia, the South Slavic nations, Romania, and 
Greece, while in other respects Ukrainian and Belarusian culture were 
determined by contacts with Catholic and later also Protestant commun- 
ities. The situation was made more complex by influences from Oriental 
cultures and, in the case of Russia, by contacts with the aboriginal 
peoples of Northern Europe and Asia. These contacts (which were 
especially evident in popular culture) will not be discussed in detail here, 
but it is essential at least to point out their importance as channels of 
cultural exchange. 

Until the mid-seventeenth century, links between Ukrainians and 
Belarusians remained so close that in many respects their cultures were 
inseparable. Both Ukrainian and Belarusian authors contributed to the 
development of a “plain Ruthenian language” (prosta ruska mova), which 
functioned as the Middle Ukrainian literary language in Ukraine and as 
the Middle Belarusian literary language in Belarus and Lithuania. Among 
educated society in both Ukraine and Belarus there existed elements of 
a common Ruthenian ethnic and cultural identity. In modern scholarly 
usage it is perhaps most correct to reserve the term “Ruthenian” to refer 
to those phenomena that were common to both Ukrainians and Bela- 
rusians during the medieval and early modern periods of their histories. 
For example, the name “Ruthenian church” is rightly ascribed to the 
Metropolitanate of Kiev, to which both the Ukrainian and Belarusian 
territories belonged. 

Initially, Belarus took a leading part in the common cultural area, as 
evidenced by the pioneering activities of Francis Skoryna (Franciscus 
Scorina de Poloczko Ruthenus) and of Belarusian cultural centres in 
Vilnius, Navahradak, and elsewhere.’ Only later was a leading role 
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assumed by Ukrainian educational centres in Ostrih, Lviv, and Kiev. In 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, differences between 
Ukrainian and Belarusian cultures existed mostly on the level of popular 
culture and spoken language. Among other factors, the transfer of most 
of Ukraine from the Grand Duchy of Lithuania to the Polish Kingdom 
and the emergence of the Ukrainian Cossack tradition contributed to the 
further divergence of these two cultures (despite the fact that many 
Belarusians were active in the Cossack movement). 

Ukrainians and Belarusians, together with Poles, Lithuanians, and, to 
a lesser degree, other ethnic minorities (mainly Germans, Jews, and 
Armenians), contributed to the emergence of a common cultural heritage 
in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. That culture is often referred to 
simply as Polish, but it was multinational in character and only with time 
did it become polonized, ideologically and to some degree linguistically.* 
The Commonwealth’s culture shared in many of Europe’s cultural move- 
ments, including humanism, the Protestant Reformation, the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation, and the Baroque movement in the arts and 
literature. The influence of the multinational Commonwealth as a whole 
on neighbouring countries—Russia, Romania, and Hungary—was 
perhaps even more important than the influence of any one constituent 
part of that Commonwealth. 

Attention to the Western-oriented aspects of Ukrainian and Belarusian 
cultures provides a general perspective for speaking about their Eastern 
contacts. The concept of Slavia Orthodoxa as a supranational spiritual 
community, most clearly formulated by Riccardo Picchio, has been 
readily accepted by most Slavists studying medieval and early modern 
literature. Of course, it is understood that Orthodox Slavdom was only 
part of the broader spectrum of Byzantine and post-Byzantine (so-called 
Byzance and aprés Byzance) culture. The term “Slavia” needs more precise 
definition, because not only Slavic peoples but also Romanians wrote and 
spoke Slavic languages (i.e., Church Slavonic, Middle Ukrainian, and 
Middle Bulgarian) in literature and administration. The word “Ortho- 
doxa” is also imprecise, for Catholics of the Eastern Rite retained not only 
the Slavonic liturgy, but also Byzantine traditions in theology, ecclesi- 
astical organization, architecture, painting, and music. The entire activity 
of the Eastern Christian churches in Europe can be defined as a sphere 
in which Cyrillo-Methodian traditions remained alive in church life and 
in all cultural activities connected with the church. Literary genres and 
artistic styles described as belonging to the Old Rus’ culture were, in 
many cases, characteristic of that sphere. It should be added that the 
second South Slavic influence, which affected (although to various 
degrees) the entire East Slavic region, contributed considerably to the 
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cultural uniformity of Orthodox Slavdom. 

Slavia Orthodoxa was divided into two realms, that of the South Slavs 
and that of the East Slavs. Each of the three East Slavic peoples emerged 
mainly as a result of the consolidation of several tribes or, rather, tribal 
unions. Forerunners of the Ukrainians were such early Slavic ethnic 
groups as the Polianians, Severianians, Dulibians, Ulychians, Tivertsians, 
Derevlianians, and, probably, the Eastern Croats. At the same time, the 
culture of all East Slavs acquired some common features within the 
framework of the Kievan Rus’ state. The Kiev metropolitanate, which 
remained the East Slavs’ only religious centre until the early fourteenth 
century, contributed to the uniformity of church organization. The 
heritage of Kievan Rus’ is erroneously referred to as “Russian” by 
historians who remain under the influence of the so-called traditional 
scheme of Russian history. Even today many historians underestimate the 
degree to which the many distinctive features of Belarusian, Russian, and 
Ukrainian culture had their beginnings during the Kievan Rus’ period. 
Some of these features became evident even earlier.’ 

The direction of cultural links in the late medieval and early modern 
periods was determined not only by cultural traditions, but also, no less 
importantly, by the political situation in Eastern Europe. Early modern 
Russian culture developed under the protection of the independent state 
known as Muscovy. Although its cultural relations with East and West 
never ceased, the Muscovite state’s ideological policy called for cultural 
isolation. In contrast, Ukrainians and Belarusians were deprived of 
statehood. Although the vast majority of them were Orthodox Christians, 
the Ukrainian and Belarusian nobility gradually converted to the Roman 
Catholicism of the hegemonic Polish culture and consequently, over time, 
became polonized. Burghers, Cossacks, and nobles who remained Ortho- 
dox considered the maintenance of their “fathers’ faith’ crucial for 
preserving their religious and ethnic identity. Cultural contacts within the 
Slavia Orthodoxa helped to defend the cultural heritage that was associ- 
ated with the golden age of the Rus’ nation. ; 

Inter-Slavic and inter-Orthodox relations were symbiotic. In the 
Eastern Orthodox world, the only independent country was Russia. The 
small duchies of Moldavia (Voloshchyna, or the Volokh land) and 
Wallachia (Mutenia, Multany, Tara Romaneasca) remained semi- 
independent. Naturally enough, in countries where Orthodox Christianity 
was persecuted (or humiliated), the Orthodox clergy regarded the 
Orthodox rulers of other countries as their protectors. For these rulers, 
rendering support to their coreligionists living in heterodox states was 
not only the fulfillment of their Christian duty, but also a tool of state 
policy. During the Polish and Swedish interventions in Russia at the 
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beginning of the seventeenth century, Orthodoxy provided the ideological 
justification for the patriotic movement. Very soon afterwards, however, 
the “defence of Orthodoxy” began to serve as a slogan justifying the 
expansionist policy of the Russian tsars. The worsening condition of 
Orthodoxy under non-Orthodox administrations provoked the emergence 
of political forces seeking the protection of Orthodox monarchs or even 
the full domination of these monarchs over them. In most cases, the 
common identity of faith was the basis of such movements, rather than 
the movements’ “external manifestation,” as some Soviet historians have 
suggested.'” Several Ukrainian religious confraternities, including the 
influential ones at Lviv and Kiev, initiated contacts with Muscovy in an 
effort to counterbalance Polish domination. At the same time, some 
hierarchs and other public figures oscillated between subordination to the 
Polish Crown and sympathy to Orthodox Muscovy. Their contradictory 
declarations of loyalty confuse contemporary historians, who are inclined 
to take at face value declarations that are in agreement with established 
scholarly concepts. What is not taken into consideration is the fact that in 
many cases, contacts with Muscovite authorities helped Ukrainian Ortho- 
‘dox public figures to exert political pressure on Polish authorities—or, at 
least, to enhance their political prestige. 

During the initial stages, cultural contacts within Slavia Orthodoxa 
developed mostly in the religious sphere, whereas the contacts of 
Orthodox peoples with the Western cultural heritage were more extensive 
in the secular domain. The circulation of manuscripts, icons, and various 
artifacts between Ukraine, Belarus, and Russia occurred as part of the 
circulation of such items throughout all Slavia Orthodoxa. The majority of 
circulating manuscripts were liturgical books, but another important 
component of the exchange was canonical and apocryphal religious 
literature, sermons, and hagiography. Original literature including 
chronicles, letters, and secular texts of a practical nature was less 
frequent, but was nonetheless interesting as evidence of cultural 
creativity. What traditional texts were exchanged was determined mostly 
by the activities of monasteries, bishoprics, and other ecclesiastical 
structures. The same can be said about the exchange in the field of 
religious art. Although church architecture developed independently on 
the whole, the export of icons from Muscovy to other Orthodox countries 
represented an area of important interchange. 

Cultural contacts in the secular sphere developed mostly in the 
context of economic and political relations. Recent studies suggest that 
some linguistic parallels reflect the character of such cultural contacts. For 
example, the Russian word gosudarstvo (from gosudar) derives from the 
Ruthenian hospodarstvo (from hospodar). In turn, the title of the grand 
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dukes of Lithuania, hosudar i dedic, probably derived from the identical 
titles of the princes of Galicia and Volhynia (dominus et heres, or hospodar 
i dedic)."' The study of cross-influences in the spheres of public adminis- 
tration, law, and manners and customs is only in the initial stages. 

Cultural exchange between Russia and the Orthodox territories of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth received new impetus from intellec- 
tuals who fled from persecution in Muscovy to comparative freedom in 
Belarus, Lithuania, and Ukraine. Examples include Starets Artemii in 1554 
or 1555, a group of Muscovite heretics in the late 1550s, and Prince 
Andrei Kurbsky in the mid-1560s. These people contributed to the 
popularity of works by Maksim Grek and writers of his circle. The 
Muscovite émigré Ivan Fedorov was instrumental in establishing the first 
printing shops in the Ukrainian centres of Lviv and Ostrih. 

Changes in cultural patterns contributed to the appearance of new 
forms of cultural contacts and to the narrowing of the gap between 
religious and secular cultures. In Ukraine and Belarus the process began 
much earlier than in Russia. Initially, Latin-oriented and _ traditional 
cultures developed mostly along parallel lines. The reciprocal modi- 
fication of the two traditions facilitated their coexistence and, to some 
degree, mutual tolerance, in a milieu where East and West met. The main 
problem was how to adapt traditional cultural values to new social and 
cultural trends. That was undertaken in the framework of new insti- 
tutions such as confraternities and the humanist schools. The first — 
establishment that set out to synthesize the local, mostly religious, Slavo- 
Byzantine tradition with Western secular and religious cultural trends 
was the Ostrih Academy, founded in 1577 or 1578. The first trilingual, 
“Greek-Latin-Slavonic” school was created there. Its very name reflected 
not only the languages to be studied there, but also the more general 
tendency to combine native culture with the Greek and Latin cultural 
heritages. Later that orientation was adopted by the Kiev Mohyla 
collegium, and through that avenue the concept of “Greek-Latin-Slavonic” 
learning made its way to Moscow. 

Whereas the Ostrih Academy and the confraternity schools initiated 
the movement toward combining post-Byzantine and Western cultural 
models, Peter Mohyla and his circle not only firmly accepted Western 
educational patterns, but also implanted into Orthodox theology some 
important elements of Catholic thought. As Aleksander Naumov has 
rightly pointed out, of less consequence is the degree to which pure 
Orthodoxy was contaminated: most important is the fact that the 
adaptation of tradition to the new reality was the only way to survive 
while preserving links with traditional culture.” 

In Muscovy, the Westernization of Ukrainian Orthodoxy was watched 
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with suspicion as long as the cultural orientation of the tsars’ state was 
determined almost exclusively by conservative circles. Later, when pro- 
modernization trends took a firmer hold in Russia, the attitude toward 
Ukrainian and Belarusian innovations became more sympathetic. The 
direct contacts of Russians with Catholics and Protestants were instru- 
mental in promoting the slow process of cultural secularization. In 
religious affairs, innovations were more palatable when introduced not 
directly, but through the intermediacy of Ukrainians and Belarusians who 
had already modified foreign cultural models and adapted them to 
Orthodox traditions in some degree. Of course, the secular and the 
religious spheres cannot be neatly separated, and in both areas, direct as 
well as mediated contacts were in evidence. 

The contacts of Ukraine and Belarus with Russia have some 
typological similarities with their Moldavian contacts. In the early period 
of its history, the Moldavian principality inherited some social and 
political institutions and cultural models from the Galician-Volhynian 
principality. The Middle Ukrainian language of Moldavia’s charters was 
a continuation of the language of West Ukrainian administrative acts. 
Ukrainian manuscripts penetrated into Moldavia, and the code of ecclesi- 
astical law used there and in other Romanian lands was accepted from 
Volhynia. Later, the situation was reversed: the Moldavian princes 
(hospodars) assumed the role of protectors of West Ukrainian church 
institutions. The ornamented manuscripts produced in Moldavian 
scriptoria became very popular in Ukraine. The influences of Balkan 
stylistic trends in art and literature often reached Ukraine through 
Moldavia. At the same time, Ukraine continued to play the role of 
intermediary in the advancement of Western influences in Moldavia." 

In the second half of the seventeenth century, cultural exchange 
between Russia and Ukraine became more regular. Although the Moscow 
patriarchate eventually subordinated the Orthodox church in Left-Bank 
Ukraine, cultural leadership remained in the hands of the Ukrainian 
clergy. The Kiev Mohyla collegium exerted a tremendous influence on 
ecclesiastical life and the educational system in Russia. Only some aspects 
of this influence have been studied in detail—among them, academic 
courses in rhetoric and poetics and school theatre.'* The activities in 
Russia of Symeon Polotsky, Teofan Prokopovych, Stefan Ilavorsky and 
their numerous followers contributed to the dissemination of Kievan 
cultural achievements. These scholars acted through the official structures 
of the Russian state and Orthodox church. No less important were in- 
fluences on ordinary society, including the lower clergy. Official circles 
invited contemporary Ukrainian scholars and educators to work in 
Russia. The Old Believers, on the other hand, turned to the heritage of 
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the Ukrainian and Belarusian thinkers of the former period, such as 
Stefan Zyzanii, Ivan Vyshensky, and Zakharii Kopystensky,” as is 
evident from numerous copies and translations of their works. 

During the late seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, the cultural 
map of Eastern Europe changed dramatically. Russia’s upper classes were 
Westernized almost forcibly through the policies of Peter I. Left-Bank 
Ukraine gradually succumbed to russification by the Russian government, 
including the subordination of the Kiev metropolitanate to the Moscow 
patriarchate, ukases (issued in the 1720s) forbidding Ukrainian publishers 
to print anything that differed from Russian publications, and the 
centralization measures of Catherine II and her administration. In Right- 
Bank Ukraine and Belarus the nobility was eventually polonized, and the 
Ruthenian language gave way to Polish in many spheres of public life 
and culture. Nevertheless, the Kiev Mohyla collegium continued to 
influence the development of culture in all of Ukraine and in parts of 
Belarus. Many teachers were an important channel between the humanist 
culture of the educated clergy and the folk culture of the peasants, the 
Cossacks, and most of the burghers. The existence of the autonomous 
Ukrainian Hetmanate and the acceptance of the Cossack tradition 
throughout Ukraine contributed to the further development of distinctive 
features in Ukrainian culture as compared with Belarusian culture. 
Ukrainians, especially those from the Hetmanate, became known in the 
West as the Cossack nation. On the other hand, not only Ukrainians, but 
also Belarusians were involved in cultural activities in Russia. Many 
Ukrainians and Belarusians were instrumental in promoting Petrine 
reforms. 

Most Russian historians of pro-Western orientation have evaluated 
the Ukrainian and Belarusian impact on seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Russian culture very positively. Other Russian scholars, especially 
those with Euro-Asian or neo-Slavophile connections, considered 
Ukrainian and Belarusian influences to have been disastrous for the 
identity of “Holy Russia.” For example, Georges Florovsky wrote that 
“Mohyla’s internal toxin” was “even more dangerous than the union with 
Roman Catholicism.” He condemned Stefan lavorsky, Dymytrii Tuptalo, 
and other clerics educated in Kiev not only for their acceptance of 
Catholic theological ideas and Latin language, but also for their affinity 
to the European Baroque. Consequently, Florovsky deplored the fact that, 
in Prince Trubetskoi’s words, the culture of post-Petrine Russia was in 
many respects “a continuation not of the Muscovite tradition, but of the 
Kievan cultural circle.”"° 

If Russian historiography is divided on this point, Ukrainian and 
Belarusian historians are united in their enthusiasm for the role played 
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by Ukrainians and Belarusians in the “Europeanization of Russia.” In 
most cases they underestimate the extent to which the Ukrainian 
influence on Russian culture facilitated subsequent Russification. The 
Ukrainian and Belarusian cultures became most vulnerable to Russi- 
fication once their cultural development lost momentum owing to most 
unfavourable political conditions.’ The imperial discrimination against 
Ukrainian and Belarusian cultures was devastating not only in its direct 
effects, but also because it provoked cultural isolation and populist 
provincialism in the cultural life of the submerged nations. As far as 
Russian culture was concerned, the abyss between popular and elite 
cultural life contributed to the superficiality of the “Westernization” 
process. 

Despite differences in speed and form, all East European nations 
were involved in general European trends. In most of Europe, the 
movement toward secularization of culture became unmistakable begin- 
ning with the last decades of the eighteenth century. Change was so 
profound that the late 1800s had much more in common with the next 
century than with the immediately preceding years of its own. The 
benefits of cultural change were argued by exaggerating the dark side of 
the pre-reform situation. Thus, the secularization of culture was often 
accompanied by a depreciation of the non-secular culture that preceded 
it. Nineteenth century rationalists continued to be influenced by such 
concepts, which sowed the ground for the quasi-rational condemnation 
of religious culture after the 1917 revolution. Under the ideological 
pressure of official Soviet atheism, this attitude reached virtually 
grotesque forms. The current revival of interest in national heritage has 
also brought a tendency to idealize all old cultural traditions. 

The development of secular culture in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries led to the break of continuity in cultural develop- 
ment of social elites. Initially, no abrupt break occurred on the level of 
popular culture among the peasants nor among the traditionalist 
burghers. Subsequently, the situation was reversed. Peasant culture 
gradually began to lose its organic links with medieval traditions, 
Whereas the resuscitation of those traditions was taken up by intellec- 
tuals. The modern generation values the traditional culture as possessing 
not only theoretical, but also practical importance. 

Unfortunately, studies of Slavic cultures and of inter-Slavic cultural 
contacts have too often been influenced by political or ideological 
factors.'* It is perhaps appropriate to conclude these sketchy remarks by 
expressing the hope that in the future, historians of East Slavic culture 
will be able to carry out their research without such hindrances. 
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. I cite the official Soviet translation of the original Russian text into English, 


published in Moscow in 1954. A reprint appears in John Basarab, Pereiaslav 
1654: A Historiographical Study (Edmonton, 1982), pp. 270-88. 


The well-known Ukrainian scholar Mykhailo Braichevsky was _ harshly 
persecuted for trying to show that even from a strictly Marxist point of view, 
the concept of “reunion” was nationalist rather than internationalist. 


I exclude textbooks, so-called collective monographs, and books that, owing 
to their low scholarly level, are examples of “historiographical noise” rather 
than works of historiography. On the topic of relations between Ukraine and 
Russia, the former category includes Dmytro Myshko’s Ukrainsko-rosiiski 
zviazky v XIV-XVI st. (Kiev, 1959). 

For a discussion of the controversial issue of whether Ivan Fedorov was of 
Russian origin or, as Evgenii Nemirovsky suggests, a Belarusian émigré to 
Muscovy, see Iaroslav Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna Ivana Fedorova (Lviv, 
1989) sop 29-30: 

Perhaps the best example is the monograph by Fedir Shevchenko Politychni 
ta ekonomichni zviazky Ukrainy z Rostieiu v seredyni XVII st. (Kiev, 1959). Much 
less successful in this respect were the chapters on culture (including my 
own) in the collective monograph, Druzhba 1 bratstvo russkogo 1 ukrainskogo 
narodov, vol. 1 (Kiev, 1982). The fact that the book appeared during a period 
when ideological censorship was particularly harsh is only a_ partial 
explanation. Historians who became accustomed to using ideological 
formulae as a kind of smoke-screen later applied the same formulae 
haphazardly—an attestation to the decline in the level of historical conscious- 
ness. Of those who wrote in official publications only a few retained their 
integrity. 

M. V. Dmitriev, Pravoslavie i reformatstia: Reformatsionnye dvizhentia v 
vostochnoslavianskikh zemliakh Rechi Pospolitoi vo vtoroi polovine XVI v. 
(Moscow, 1990). 


See Frantsysk Skaryna i taho chas: Entsyklapedychny davednik (Minsk, 1988); E. 
L. Nemirovsky, Frantsisk Skorina: Zhizn 1 deiatelnost belorusskogo prosvetitelia 
(Minsk, 1990). 

A transitional phenomenon was the appearance of individuals, mostly 
among the nobility, who combined loyalty to the Polish state with identifica- 
tion with both “general-Commonwealth” culture and their Ruthenian 
cultural heritage. See Frank Sysyn, Between Poland and the Ukraine: The 
Dilemma of Adam Kysil, 1600-1653 (Cambridge, Mass., 1985). 

I discuss the role of the Kievan heritage in Ukrainian cultural history 
elsewhere: see the Proceedings of the Conference of the Republican Association of 
Ukrainian Studies, held in Kiev in December 1990 (in Ukrainian, forthcoming). 
The study of Belarusian, Russian, and Ukrainian theological thought in the 
context of both Orthodoxy and Catholicism is unjustifiably neglected. 


A. Zoltan, “K predistorii russkogo gosudar’,” Studia Slavica, vol. 29 (Budapest, 
1985). 
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Aleksander Naumov, “Zmiana modelu kultury a kwestia ciaglosci roz- 
wojowej,” Zeszyty Naukowe KUL, no. 4 (1984), p. 31. 


During some periods, contacts with Moldavia were extremely important for 
Ukraine. For instance, the interior of the cupolas of the Dormition Church 
built by the Lviv Confraternity has three reliefs representing Moldavia’s state 
emblem, but only one of the Muscovite emblem. This reflects the degree of 
assistance received from the two countries for the construction of the church. 
Of course, in general, the Muscovite church and state were much more 
important to the Ruthenians than was the Moldavian church and state. 


P. Lewin, “The Ukrainian School Theatre in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries: An Expression of the Baroque,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies, vol. 5 
(1981), pp. 54 ff. 


A. Robinson, Borba idei v russkoi literature XVII veka (Moscow, 1974). 


See Frank Sysyn, “Peter Mohyla and the Kiev Academy in Recent Western 
Works: Divergent Views of Seventeenth-Century Ukrainian Culture,” Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies, vol. 8 (1984), pp. 162-67. 


Zenon Kohut, Russian Centralism and Ukrainian Autonomy: Imperial Absorption 
of the Hetmanate, 1760s-1830s (Cambridge, Mass., 1989). 


Since ideological stereotypes are deeply rooted, it would be useful to think 
about widening the scope of objective research methods, including statistical 
ones. Of course, there are many cultural phenomena to which a mathematical 
approach cannot be applied. On the other hand, existing archives allow 
quantitative evaluation of the thematic composition of libraries, the character 
of the book trade, and the religious, ethnic, and regional backgrounds of 
students, teachers, writers, and artists. It is important to publish catalogues 
of libraries and the internal documentation of schools and ecclesiastical 
institutions. Editorial projects that would include all extant sources of this 
type, not just a selection, are extremely important. One such project is the 
Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian Literature, which is being published by 
the Ukrainian Research Institute of Harvard University. 
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The Religious Programme of the 
Union of Brest in the Context of 
the Counter-Reformation in 
Eastern Europe 


Mikhail Dmitriev 


The history of the Union of Brest, relations between Catholicism and 
Orthodoxy preceding the conclusion of that union, the policy of the pope 
and the Polish state toward Orthodox believers, the history of the Uniate 
church and its role in the political and cultural development of national 
self-consciousness—these are topics that continue to spark heated 
discussion and debate. 

The reasons for lengthy discussions of the history of the Union of 
Brest are clear, for the issue bears directly on national relations. The 
history of the Uniate church encompasses a great many dramatic pages, 
of which the most complex are those written in the twentieth century. 
Scholars who study the movement must, therefore, constantly strive for 
objectivity. 

There are two important sets of questions concerning the history of 
Orthodox and Slavic relations in the fifteenth to the sixteenth century and 
the history of the Union of Brest. The union was concluded in 1596, 
during a time of fierce struggle between the Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation in Europe. What, then, is the link between the 
Union of Brest and the emergence of the Uniate church, on the one hand, 
and the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, on the other? Why did 
previous efforts to restore Catholic and Orthodox unity fail? The second 
set of questions concerns the Uniate programme per se. What were the 
Uniates striving for? What exactly did they intend to accomplish? How 
successful were they in realizing their programme? 

Relations between Orthodoxy and Catholicism took shape in the East 
Slavic world during the eleventh to the fifteenth century (i.e., the period 
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between the baptism of Kievan Rus’ and the unions of Florence and 
Brest). It was long believed that these relations were consistently marked 
by deep animosity. Frequent references were made to sharp, unfair 
Orthodox attacks on Catholics and to the Latin world’s profound 
contempt for the East Slavs. In recent times, however, it has become clear 
that until the fourteenth century, at least, the attitude toward Latins in 
the East Slavic world was far from being as hostile as traditionally 
believed.' The Greek clergy who came to Rus’ tried to engender hatred 
for the Latin West among members of the local society. Greek writings 
that abounded in insults to Catholics and the most absurd accusations 
were translated into Church Slavonic. Today we know that such hatred 
of the Roman church was not shared by the majority of East Slavic clergy 
nor by other strata of society. It was only in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries that a wave of Latinophobia began to mount. Then the pheno- 
menon was linked to the development of religious and national con- 
sciousness, on the one hand, and to political conflicts, on the other. 

Relations between Catholic and Orthodox believers in the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania and the Kingdom of Poland, too, were certainly not 
as hostile as some scholars have assumed.* This is evident from attitudes 
toward the Union of Florence (1439). Although that attempted reconcili- 
ation did not take root deeply in the Ukrainian-Belarusian lands 
(scholarly opinion differs as to why), it was not accorded a hostile 
reception, nor did it lead to acute conflicts. An altogether different 
situation existed in the Muscovite state, where Metropolitan Isidore, who 
had concluded the union, was not only severely criticized, but 
imprisoned and subsequently exiled to Rome. Although the Union of 
Florence was decisively and irrevocably rejected by the Muscovite 
authorities, they did not treat Catholics as enemies. In Russia, adherents 
of the Roman church were viewed as dispassionately as before—that is, 
as erring rivals rather than as heretics. Instances of cultural contact and 
cooperation continued to occur.’ 

This situation prevailed until the late sixteenth century, when it 
became evident that any attempt to conclude a universal, all-Christian 
union was doomed to fail. The futility of such efforts became absolutely 
clear to the papal legate, Antonio Possevino, following a visit to Moscow 
during the reign of Ivan the Terrible. Possevino proposed abandonment 
of the idea of a universal union for the time being. He urged, instead, the 
conclusion of a regional union between Catholics and Orthodox in the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, which, by this time, included the 
Polish, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, and Belarusian lands.* That proposal was 
implemented in 1596. 

Was, then, the establishment of the Uniate church the result of the 
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policies of the papacy and the Jesuit Order? By no means. If we look 
attentively at the events that preceded the Union of Brest, we discover 
that the initiative came from the Orthodox bishops of Ukraine and 
Belarus, whereas the Jesuits played a far-from-major role in negotiations 
for the union and the unification of the two churches.’ 

The Union of Brest was begotten by developments within Ukrainian 
society and Belarusian society in the Commonwealth during the sixteenth 
century. First, there occurred a deep crisis within the Orthodox church of 
the Commonwealth, precipitated not so much by the pressure of Cathol- 
icism on Orthodoxy as by society’s increasing expectations vis-a-vis its 
church and by its more sophisticated and strict religious requirements.” 
The situation reflected the European-wide process that led to the 
Reformation and to Catholic reform in Europe during the sixteenth 
century. 

Second, there was a need to curtail the dissemination of heresy and 
Protestantism among the Orthodox faithful.’ Nearly all the documents 
and writings that accompanied the conclusion of the Union of Brest 
testify to the need to protect the Orthodox church from heretics. 

Third, church-state relations became more complicated in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. In 1589, Moscow established its own 
patriarchate, an institution that could claim jursidiction over the Orthodox 
church in the Commonwealth. Furthermore, although the patriarchs of 
Constantinople were entirely dependent on Turkish sultans and utterly 
unable to assist the Orthodox church in Ukraine or Belarus, they 
intervened in its affairs. Church confraternities made up of laymen came 
into existence among the Ukrainian and Belarusian Orthodox. They 
secured broad autonomy and independence from local bishops by placing 
themselves directly under the patriarch of Constantinople. Indeed, they 
themselves sought to gain control over not only schools and printing 
houses, but even the activities of local bishops. The Polish Catholic 
church, having repelled the Protestant offensive, vigorously launched a 
variety of activities and constantly worked to consolidate its influence in 
the Orthodox regions of the Commonwealth. Contrary to the widespread 
belief that the Union of Brest resulted from the polonization of Ukrainian 
and Belarusian territories, it was actually conceived to stand in opposition 
to the onslaught of Roman Catholicism, to ensure the independent 
existence of the Ukrainian-Belarusian church, and to restore that church’s 
former role in Ukrainian-Belarusian society. 

The fourth development was the growth in national-religious con- 
sciousness among the Orthodox inhabitants of the Commonwealth during 
the sixteenth century, especially its second half. That development 
required appropriate changes in church life and practice.* 
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Under pressure from all these circumstances, and after consultations 
with representatives of the Catholic hierarchy, the Orthodox bishops, led 
by Ipatii Potii and Kyrylo Terletsky, approached Rome with the request 
that the union be concluded. Instead of the expected outcome—reconcili- 
ation of Orthodox and Catholics—or concerted work to overcome the 
crisis in the church, the union produced the completely opposite result: 
a heightening of national-religious conflicts in the Commonwealth. To 
some extent, then, its conclusion contributed to the upheavals that took 
place in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

2h 

The first question posed at the beginning of this article concerned the 
link between the Union of Brest and the European Counter-Reformation. 
The Union of Brest was not the continuation of the unionizing tendencies 
of medieval European Christianity, but the product of a special stage in 
the history of Christianity in Europe, including the history of the 
Orthodox church. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are rightly 
characterized as the epoch of the Reformation and the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, but that is hardly a formal definition. The Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation resulted in a deep transformation of Western 
Christianity, a process to which Roman Catholicism contributed no less 
than Protestantism. 

The connection between the Union of Brest and the papacy’s Counter- 
Reformation policy in Eastern Europe is, today, clear enough. From the 
end of the sixteenth century, the papacy undertook a series of actions to 
bring under submission to Rome the churches of the Christian East, 
including those of the Balkan and East Slavic region.’ The connection 
between the Union of 1596 and other aspects of the European Counter- 
Reformation remains unclear, however. In particular, the connection 
between the Union of Brest and the cultural-historical and ideological 
aspects of the European Counter-Reformation has received very little 
study. 

That issue turns our attention to the nature and character of the 
Counter-Reformation in Europe and, particularly, in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth in the second half of the sixteenth and the first half of 
the seventeenth century. What significance should we attribute to the 
Counter-Reformation movement and the Counter-Reformation in general? 
Among Soviet scholars, the Counter-Reformation was characterized most 
often as a Catholic reaction to or fierce offensive against the reform 
movement and as the appropriate policy of the papal curia, embodied 
most vividly in the activities of the Jesuits and the measures taken to 
implement the decisions proclaimed by the Council of Trent. The In- 
quisition, the Index of Prohibited Books, militant monastic orders with 
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“Jesus’ hosts” at their head, pervasive violence combined with perfidious 
political intrigue—these were viewed as the main weapons of the 
Counter-Reformation. Such an interpretation of the Counter-Reformation 
is both one-sided and inconsistent with Western historiography. The 
Counter-Reformation was by no means a marginal episode in the history 
of Europe. It played a vast role in the historical development of European 
society. Particularly significant was its influence on social development 
in the countries of Eastern Europe, including the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, comprising Polish, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, and Bela- 
rusian lands. 

Can the Counter-Reformation be equated with a Catholic reaction? If 
that reaction is taken to mean a return to the medieval forms of 
Catholicism, the equation is not valid. Although different from humanism 
and Protestantism, the Counter-Reformation responded to the same call 
for religious renewal as the humanists and reformers, albeit in its own 
way. The Counter-Reformation was not merely a negation, but rather a 
surmounting of Protestantism and humanism: it preserved and assimi- 
lated much of what those two movements had achieved. This was 
expressed in the Counter-Reformation’s administrative and _ political 
programmes, in its educational, artistic, and intellectual activities, and in 
the renovation of cults and beliefs reinvigorated by the decisions of the 
Council of Trent. It is a paradox that the Counter-Reformation achieved 
the renewal of Catholicism without sacrificing any of the latter’s dogmas, 
rites, or institutions. Note the conservative spirit of all the decisions made 
at Trent, which did not make a single concession to the Protestants or 
reformers. 

New religious requirements were satisfied along traditional lines, 
without the destruction of existing cults or organizational structures. The 
Counter-Reformation breathed new life into the old cults of saints, 
created new ones, and filled sacraments and rituals with a content new 
to believers. To a certain extent, it bridged the gap between popular and 
institutional Christianity by organizing regular preaching, pursuing 
missionary work, and encouraging the study of scripture. It created a 
network of schools and colleges, adapted itself to the new intellectual and 
aesthetic climate created by Baroque culture, and responded in its own 
way to the contradictions of the time. The result was a Catholicism 
renovated and strengthened in all its aspects. 

Polish Catholicism, along with European Catholicism, acquired a 
special character and a new image.” Its characteristic features were 
internal discipline, integration, political influence, material power, and 
expressiveness through use of the artistic media of Baroque culture. With 
the help of resplendent processions, religious pilgrimages, and the 
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rejuvenated cults of icons and relics, the Jesuits were able to “conquer the 
soul of man through his eyes.” Also, certain unique features were 
acquired by Polish Catholicism as a whole and by its new local variants, 
as regional characteristics continued to develop in the separate lands of 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. The latter was achieved through 
use of the resources of popular culture (i.e., local religious holy days, 
local folklore, local cults of saints, etc.). Finally, we can point to the social 
conformism of post-Tridentine Polish Catholicism, which quickly adapted 
itself to the peculiarities of the Polish gentry’s political culture and social 
views, without losing contact with popular moods and ideas. 

_ The means by which Catholicism prevailed over the Reformation in 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and secured a practical monopoly 
in society did not exclude methods of direct coercion (political, judicial, 
administrative), fanaticism, pogroms, and the manipulation of mob anger 
and hatred. Promoting the influence of Catholicism on the body politic 
was not, however, confined solely to these phenomena. We must also 
keep other factors in mind: the creation of a new system of education and 
of a network of specialized educational establishments; broad reliance on 
written propaganda; peaceful missionary activity; daily dissemination of 
scripture; renewal of parish life; and the education of a new clergy more 
disciplined and responsible than their fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
predecessors. In other words, victory was secured largely through peace- 
ful, non-violent tactics and relatively honest rivalry with Protestantism, 
although the power of the state could be brought to bear when necessary. 
The Commonwealth’s Diet guaranteed certain conditions of religious 
tolerance that made it impossible to rely on violence alone. 

The Counter-Reformation was thus a distinct epoch in the develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth that did not abdicate many achievements of 
the preceding period but reworked them in conformity with its own aims 
and programme. The Union of Brest was doubtless a product of the 
papal, the Polish, and the Ukrainian-Belarusian Counter-Reformations. If 
we regard the union as something broader and deeper than a Catholic 
reaction (i.e., as a regional variant of the Counter-Reformation that 
occurred among the Ukrainian and Belarusian peoples), it can be seen in 
a somewhat different light than that of traditional historiography. Even 
in the eyes of the Latin hierarchs, the Jesuits, and the Polish Catholics, the 
idea of the union was not reducible to the subordination of the Orthodox 
church. Among the initiators and promoters of the union among Eastern 
Christians, this goal was even less important. 

What, specifically, was the Uniate programme? There were, in fact, 
several programmes for church union. Konstantyn Ostrozky had one 
vision, Ipatii Potii another, and Kyrylo Terletsky a third. Today, it is 
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apparent that the early Uniate leaders (i.e., those of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries) did not stand aloof from the religious and 
social questions of their time. To a certain extent, owing to the Latin 
school system, they were familiar with humanism, Protestantism, ancient 
culture, and Renaissance philosophy. 

What did the Uniates view as their main religious-cultural task? It is 
usually presumed that their primary aim was to achieve rapprochement 
between, if not the full merger of, Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism. At 
some stages in the history of the Uniate movement, and for some groups 
of the Uniate clergy, that may indeed have been perceived as the main 
task. But there was more to the Uniate programme. Like the Counter- 
Reformation throughout Europe as a whole, the Uniate movement 
endeavoured to consummate the Christianization of the rural population. 
This is well illustrated in a seventeenth-century manuscript containing an 
extensive address to its readers, i.e., the clergy. It sets out to list—with 
reference to decisions taken at the Council of Trent—the eight duties of 
the parish priest: (1) to be present in his parish at all times; (2) to conduct 
church services if not daily, then at least on Sundays and holy days, and 
to see to it that on each occasion all parishioners attended; (3) “to explain 
God’s word to the people” on Sundays and holy days; (4) to administer 
the sacraments not only when required by canon law, but also in 
accordance with the needs of the people; (5) to be a good role model for 
his flock; (6) to be a guardian of the poor and underprivileged and to 
care for them; (7) to visit the poor and the sick and to provide them with 
the sacraments; (8) to see to it astutely that, at least once a year, the 
faithful participated in confession and communion. If any parishioners 
grossly violated the final charge, they were to be punished or sent to the 
bishop. In another section, the same text states that a priest must 
constantly interpret for his parishioners the basic dogmas of the Christian 
faith, above all, the doctrine of the Trinity." 

The need for priests to perform such duties was enormous. According 
to Lev Krevza, during the 1630s in the Siverianian land there were only 
thirty priests for every one hundred churches, so that many infants 
remained unbaptized and many people died without receiving the last 
sacraments.» Today, of course, we can scarcely say to what extent the 
Ukrainian and Belarusian population was Christianized by the seven- 
teenth century, or determine what the Uniates contributed to the process. 
To judge from European analogies concerning the extent of Christian- 
ization among the masses, however, even the most pessimistic appraisal 
seems plausible.” 

The urgency that the Uniates attached to freeing the church from 
secular control cannot be overemphasized. Lev Krevza’s viewpoint is 
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typical in this respect. He believed that the situation of the Orthodox 
clergy in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth was worse than in 
Muscovy and even worse than in Constantinople. In those places, the 
grand prince and the sultan interfered in church affairs, whereas “in our 
parts, every estate owner who has a priest on his land lords over him as 
he sees fit and even compels the priest to work for him. And some of 
them are so much obsessed by godless boldness that they may punish a 
priest for disobedience. Even in questions of divine service, he demands 
obedience, and if something is done without his permission, it is declared 
invalid.”'* Krevza’s judgements were, perhaps, overstated, but we well 
know from other sources how pitiful the position of the Orthodox clergy 
was in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. In order to understand the 
Uniate programme, we must remember that the Uniates strove not just 
for privileges and Senate seats, but for consolidation of the clergy’s social 
position. The last goal alone reveals that to the Uniates, the problem was 
not simply one of papal jurisdiction. 

The Uniates strove to escape this crisis, to renovate and reform the 
Orthodox church, and to place it on a firm organizational foundation 
through closer ties with Rome. The old Soviet historiography, which saw 
the Uniates as a handful of renegades who sold the Orthodox church for 
thirty pieces of silver in exchange for seats in the Senate, adopted an a 
priori explanation and refused to look at the main motives of the Uniates, 
which were much more complex. Also, some Uniates did indeed adhere 
to the idyllic, Campanellan dream of reunifying all Christianity. 

The last observation is substantiated in the polemical writings of 
Ipatii Potii. He belonged to a group of Uniate ideologists who were 
well educated, acquainted with sixteenth-century European religious 
culture, and, apparently, had no selfish motives in taking up the Uniate 
cause. Potii’s programme for church union, although motivated by the 
same desire to protect the church from heresy, is not identical to that of 
the famous Jesuit leader of the Polish Counter-Reformation, Piotr Skarga. 

Both Potii and Skarga argued the case for union on the premise of 
combatting the “heresies” that were spreading throughout the Orthodox 
territories of the Commonwealth. Why was unification with Rome neces- 
sary in order to destroy heresy? Because, according to Potii, “there are 
more heretics among the Greeks.” The Orthodox church had proved 
ineffectual in crushing the Reform movement on its own. If the Protes- 
tants were to have their way in the Commonwealth, the Orthodox faithful 
would fall under their heretical sway.'° Hence, union with Rome could 
save the Orthodox church from the Reformation. Characteristically, Potii 
viewed the disagreements between Catholic and Orthodox in light of the 
threat posed to Orthodoxy by the Reformation: historically, it was none 
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other than the “heretics” who were responsible for the split in Christian- 
ity, and now, at the end of the sixteenth century, it was none other than 
these same “heretics” who were proclaiming the pope to be the anti- 
Christ and denying the existence of purgatory.'” To the Protestants, the 
differences between the Catholic and Orthodox faiths were inessential. In 
the Protestants’ view, both churches betrayed Christ’s commands.” 
Therefore, according to Potii, the destruction of heresy and union with 
Rome were interconnected. 

The organizational and ideological crisis of the Orthodox church in 
Ukraine and Belarus during the second half of the sixteenth century was 
apparent to contemporaries—above all, to the Orthodox hierarchs. Potii 
realized that Protestants and Catholics were fully justified in their 
accusations that the Orthodox clergymen were ignorant, gain-seeking, 
and indifferent to eccesiastical and pastoral needs. In his own view, the 
Orthodox priests were neglecting their chief duty—“to take care of the 
flock and to do everything for it, so that the wolves and other beasts do 
not devour and pilfer it.”!’ Yet the higher clergy, too, were wholly inert, 
not caring for the salvation of their own souls, much less for the souls of 
their flock. They did not care for the translating, transcribing, collecting, 
or study of patristic books, nor did they read theological literature. 
Instead, they submitted passively to secular authorities on ecclesiastical 
questions. Potii appealed to the Orthodox hierarchs “to stave off wrong- 
doing...by advice, teaching, and through their writings.”*” He did not 
hesitate to cite as an example the Protestants themselves, who used the 
living word, printing presses, church synods, polemics, and church 
services to convert people to their faith and to maintain order in their 
church.’ He called on the Orthodox clergy to deprive their opponents 
of any cause to accuse the Rus’ church of stupidity, ignorance, illiteracy, 
and lack of teaching. That would require translation of biblical and 
patristic texts into the vernacular, increasing the number of sources by 
turning to Western models, and separating Orthodox books from heretical 
texts (on the model of the papal Index of Prohibited Books). For Potii, 
church union was a means of outwitting the heretical “wolves” who were 
carrying off victims from the Orthodox flock, of overcoming the internal 
crisis of the church and the negligence of the clergy, of ensuring better 
order and efficiency in the Orthodox church, and, finally, of freeing it 
from the dictates of secular authorities.” 

Unlike Skarga, Potii did not conceive a union as a cardinal reor- 
ganization of internal church traditions and rites. Although Potii agreed 
with papal authority, the doctrine of purgatory, the Catholic dogma con- 
cerning the procession of the Holy Spirit, and the need to free the clergy 
from secular control, he disagreed with Skarga’s demands for the renun- 
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ciation of the Slavonic liturgy, for the adoption of universal celibacy 
among the clergy, and for the introduction of Latin liturgical rites. 

Whereas Skarga’s programme called for universal religious-cultural 
unity, Potii refused to support any such idea.” It was not his task to 
justify or defend the pope from reproach, Potii maintained: that was the 
task of Catholic scholars.*° He emphasized the distance separating the 
Uniates from the papal throne and withheld any expression of approval 
for the pope’s unlimited authority over patriarchs, bishops, archbishops, 
synods, tsars, and princes. He insisted that contemporary popes had no 
more authority than God, the saints, or their predecessors on the papal 
throne. Whereas Skarga gave little attention to Orthodox worship, Potii 
devoted considerable attention to the matter: Skarga drew from Latin 
writings on the subject, whereas Poti deliberately relied on Greek 
patristic sources. Potii perceived obstacles to the union in questions 
concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit, purgatory, papal supremacy, 
and the Gregorian calendar: he proposed that in the creed, the procession 
of the Holy Spirit be described as “through the son” (per filium) rather 
than “from the son” (filioque) in an attempt to strike a compromise 
between the Orthodox and Catholic positions. He also saw other funda- 
mental obstacles. He strove to emphasize that the pope was humble in 
relation to God and heaven, and did not prohibit the invocation of saints 
through prayers. He insisted on the veneration of icons in the churches, 
and said that he himself revered “as many saints in heaven as there are 
sculptures and painted icons on earth.”” The last statement reflects 
Potii’s desire to combine Catholic religious customs with Orthodox 
tradition, in contrast to Skarga, who tended to level them. 

Compromise was especially evident in Potii’s accommodation of the 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory with Orthodox teachings. In his view, the 
widespread Orthodox custom of offering prayers for the departed had no 
meaning if the existence of purgatory was denied: in reality, purgatory 
is identical with “what our people call suffering (mytarstvo; Potii’s 
emphasis).”** Thus, Potii’s programme for church unification, which 
fully respected the Eastern tradition, can hardly be identified with 
Skarga’s levelling approach. 

In style and poetic language, Potii’s polemical writings reflect 
Ukrainian literature’s early Baroque tendencies.” They also clearly 
reveal the influences of the humanist education cultivated in Latin 
schools of the period. Potii liked to quote the “famous poet Homer,”” 
to chide his opponents for their ignorance of Cato’s works, to recall 
Pindar, Sappho, and Demosthenes, to cite Plato and Aristotle, and to 
quote from Latin proverbs and from Aesop’s fables.*' He lauded Latin, 
not as the language of divine service, but as the language of European 
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education.” For Potii, the sign of a Christian man’s piety was his ability 
to explain contradictions in patristic texts by comparing them.» There 
is evidence of individualism in the Antyryzys and several of his other 
works. For Potii, the union was not simply passive submission to the 
Roman church, but a bold, personal act requiring energy, responsibility, 
fearlessness, unselfishness, and prowess. He declared that it was not gain- 
seeking that prompted him to take up the Uniate cause, and _ his 
biography gives us reason to believe him.” It was a sense of duty that 
turned him into “a pillar of support for the union” (as I. N. Golenish- 
chev-Kutuzov put it)?’ “With love for the souls of the innocent, 
redeemed by the blood of Christ our God, for which, as the pastor having 
them in my care, I must give strict account, and it does not befit me to 
leave them, and as long as I live in this world I must discharge my duty 
insofar as I can.” Potii sincerely adhered to the principle “Talent is 
given to each so that, working hard, he may multiply his salvation.”*” 
These words echo the humanists’ principle of personal self-assertion (i.e., 
virtu) and the need to serve an ultimate purpose. In arguing for 
ecclesiastical unity, Potii appealed not to the medieval conception of 
papal omnipotence, but to the experience of the Council of Florence and 
to the testimony of Bessarion of Nicaea, the Greek humanist who was a 
central figure at the council. Potii referred to Bessarion’s famous 
Dogmatics, a text acknowledged to be one of the period’s most vivid 
humanist works. 

We may not choose to describe Potii as a religiously tolerant 
apologist—indeed, many of his works are imbued with intolerance. 
However, we cannot deny the irenic qualities of his works, especially the 
way he substantiated the ideal of union by interpreting it as “brotherly 
grace and unity.” We should also note one interesting nuance of Potii’s 
polemical reply to the “Ostroh cleric.” His warm applause for those who 
travelled to Western Europe for education and out of curiosity (“who 
travel around the world in order to see good things and to learn what is 
worth learning”) undoubtedly echoed the humanist joy in “discovering 
the world” and a craving for new ideas. 

Humanist traditions were not absent in the works of [patii Potii and 
other Uniate writers. Even the tendency to extremes, so profuse in Potii’s 
works, was part of Renaissance and Baroque stylistics.”” Of course, one 
example hardly suffices to document the spread of humanist ideas among 
the Uniate polemicists. However, the foregoing should prompt us to 
consider that the literature of the Uniate camp, like that of their Orthodox 
opponents, whose attachment to the humanist tradition is unquestioned, 
could indeed have served as a channel between Renaissance humanism 
and the Ukrainian and Belarusian Baroque. 
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The Counter-Reformation nature of the Union of Brest of 1596 and of 
the Uniate movement as a religious-social phenomenon lay not only in 
the link they established between the papacy and the Orthodox lands of 
Ukraine and Belarus. No less importantly, they resulted from attempts by 
the Orthodox and Catholic hierarchies to crush and eradicate the 
Protestant movement within the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, to 
terminate the Orthodox church’s internal crisis, to reform it internally, 
and to accelerate the process of Christianization among the East Slavic 
population (i.e., to bring popular Christianity closer to ecclesiastical 
standards). There was also a link, corresponding to the tenets of the 
Counter-Reformation, between the Uniate programme and the national 
self-determination of the Ukrainian and Belarusian population of the 
Commonwealth. Finally, notable differences in religious perceptions and 
beliefs separated Uniate ideologists such as Potii from Roman Catholic 
ones such as Skarga. 
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Seventeenth Centuries 


Ihor Sevéenko 


The Reformation and the Counter-Reformation were sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Western events that produced a ferment in the 
intellectual life of parts of Eastern Europe, including the Ruthenian lands 
of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. There, the ferment found its 
most articulate expression in contemporary religious polemics that raged 
among Protestants, Catholics, Uniates, and Orthodox. Protestant polemics, 
restricted for the most part to the elite, can be described as skirmishes by 
generals without armies. In contrast, the debates over the Union of Brest 
(1596) involved a good part of society and even seeped down to the 
Cossacks. The various positions represented in the debates can be 
correlated with social and national differences in the area, and herein lies 
their interest and importance. 

The history of the controversies falls into two periods. One, extending 
from the 1580s to about 1630, was centred in Vilnius and Western 
Ukraine; the other, extending from 1630 to the end of the century, was 
centred in Kiev. The writings of the first period are livelier and closer to 
events of the time than those of the second period, at which time they 
tend to be dogmatic and abstract. Most examples to be adduced here 
come from the first period. 

During that first period, Catholic or Uniate authors generally led the 
attack; the Orthodox merely reacted, sometimes enlisting Protestant 
arguments—and, once, even a Protestant writer—in their cause. The Jesuit 
polemicist Piotr Skarga’s On the Unity of God’s Church (O iednosci Kosciota 
Bozego pod tednym pasterzem y o greckim od tey iednosci odstqpieniu z 
przestrogqg y upominaniem do narodow ruskich przy Grekach stoiqcych..., 
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Vilnius, 1577), which delivered the first thunderous salvo in the battle, 
went unanswered for exactly twenty years. The answer did finally come, 
in a work entitled Apokrisis (AITOKPIZIX, abo odpowiedz na xiqzki o Synodzie 
Brzeskim imieniem ludzi starozytney religiey Greckiey, przez Christophora 
Philaletha w porywczq dana), but it was written by the king’s secretary, 
Marcin Broniewski, a Protestant Pole masquerading as an Orthodox 
Ruthenian. A Uniate pamphlet by Lev Krevza, entitled The Defense of the 
Unity of the Church (Obrona itednosci cerkiewney, abo dowody, ktorymi sie 
pokazuie 1z Grecka Cerkiew z Lacinskq ma bycé ziednoczona, podane do druku za 
roskazaniem...Oyca Jozefa Wielamina Rutskiego, Archiepiskopa y Metropolity 
Kiiowskiego, Halickiego y wszystkiey Rusi),| appeared in 1617. It was 
answered by the enormous Palinodija (Palinodia, sirico kniha oborony svjatoj 
apostoloskoj vsxodnij Cerokvi kafoliceskoj 1 svjatyx patriarxove 1 0 Hrekoxo 1 o 
Rossoxe xristianexo v lasce bozo) of Zaxarija Kopystens’ ky] in about 1621. 

In 1586, the Jesuit Benedykt Herbest published a pamphlet entitled 
Wiary kosciota rzymskiego wywody y greckiego niewolstwa historya... in 
defence of papal primacy and on behalf of the reform of the calendar 
introduced by Pope Gregory XIII in 1582. It was answered a year later by 
Herasym Smotryc’kyj, rector of the Ostroh Academy and father of Meletij 
Smotryc’kyj. Herasym refused to accept the new calendar, saying that it 
moved the date of Easter so far back that the latter would be celebrated 
in a blizzard. The Ruthenians were not alone in their rejection—various 
Protestant countries did not accept the Gregorian calendar until the 
eighteenth century, and Russia did so only in 1918. The Ruthenians, 
living in a state in which the Gregorian calendar had been adopted, and 
under attack by the Counter-Reformation church that had propagated it, 
continued to emphasize their distinctiveness by maintaining a stubborn 
attachment to the Julian calendar, which has persisted among Uniates 
into the twentieth century. 

When it was the Catholics’ turn to reply to the Orthodox, their 
reaction was quick. Meletij Smotryc’kyj’s Threnos (Opyvoz, to iest Lament 
iedyney s. powszechney apostolskiey wschodniey cerkwie z obiasnieniem dogmat 
wiary—pierwey z Graeckiego na Stowienski, a teraz z Stowienskiego na Polski 
przetozony. Przez Theophila Orthologa...),/ which made a splash in 1610, 
was countered by the formidable Skarga in the same year (Na threny 1 
lament Teofila Orthologa do Rusi greckiego nabozenstwa przestroga, Cracow, 
1610). These dates would seem to indicate that the Orthodox side, once 
awakened by the Catholics, started somewhat sluggishly, but, as time 
went on, its actions gathered momentum and were able occasionally to 
put the Catholics on the defensive. 

We can distinguish traditionalists—at times, even reactionaries 
among the Orthodox polemicists. A member of the Ostroh circle, Vasyl’ 
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of Suraz (south-west of Bialystok in present-day Poland)—author of the 
work without title, called after its first chapter On the One Faith (O edinoj 
istinnoj pravoslavnoj viri 1 o svjatoj sobornoj apostolskoj cerkvi, otkudu nacalo 
prinjala i kako povsjudu rasprostresja, published in Ostroh in 1588)—and 
Ivan VySens’kyj represented this traditional wing. The Protestant Marcin 
Broniewski, author of Apokrisis, represented the extreme end of the 
“progressive” wing. The anonymous author of Perestoroha (Perestoroha zilo 
potrebnaja na potomnyje casy pravoslavnym xristianom svjatoje kafoliceskoje 
vostocnoje cerkve synom) of 1605 or 1606 should be placed somewhere in 
between. 

The differences between these three factions are to be sought not in 
their uniformly negative attitudes toward Catholic dogma, but in the 
literary form employed in their works and in their views on modern 
ways of education and learning. The traditionalists wrote in a less 
Polonized form of Church Slavonic, or in a Church Slavonic mixed with 
Ukrainian vernacular, and used Byzantine or para-Byzantine—in both 
cases, outmoded—polemical texts in Slavonic translation. They distrusted 
Latin and extolled the virtues of Church Slavonic. People in between, like 
the author of the Perestoroha, wrote in a heavily Polonized vernacular and 
extolled the values of education, including worldly learning. Finally, the 
“progressives” wrote in brilliant Polish, betrayed Latin modes of thought 
in their prose, quoted Latin phrases, and dealt with questions of 
authenticity on the basis of whether the original of the incriminated text 
was written in Greek or in Latin. 

Although on all sides the polemics were conducted with only a 
superficial show of learning, they were written with genuine gusto, 
uninhibited by anything like modern libel laws. The showing-off took the 
form of using Greek, mostly for the titles of the tracts: Smotryc’kyj’s 
response of 1608 to a script accusing the Orthodox of heresy and 
ignorance was called Antigraphe ( Avtiypaoy, albo odpowiedz na script 
uszczypliwy, przeciwko ludziom starozytney religiey graeckiey od apostatow 
cerkwie wschodniey wydany, ktoremu titut: «Heresiae, ignorancie y politika 
popow y mieszczan bractwa wilenskiego» tak tez y na ksiqzke, rychto potym ku 
obiasnieniu tegoz skriptu wydanq, nazwiskiem «Harmoniq»..., Vilnius, 1608) 
which the author translated as “reply.” This called forth Potij’s rejoinder, 
called Antirrisis (ANTIPPHXIZX, abo Apologia przeciwko Krzysztofowi 
Philaletowi ktory niedawno wydat ksiqszki imieniem starozytnej Rusi religji 
Greckiey przeciw ksiqszkom o synodzie Brzeskim napisanym w roku Panskim 
1597), the Greek word having the sense of “refutation” but also meaning 
“reply.” Broniewski’s refutation of Skarga’s work was called Apokrisis, 
which again means “reply.” In literature of this kind, the title Apologia is 
common: it was used for the tract written by Meletij Smotryc’kyj upon 
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becoming a Uniate (Apologia peregrinatiey do kraiow wschodnych...., Lviv, 
1628). A refutation of his work was called Antapologia (Antapologia abo 
Apologiej, ktorq...O.M. Smotrycki...napisat, zniesienie, 1632), an invented, if 
correctly formed, Greek term which, according to its creator, meant 
“refutation of the Apology.” Setting Orthodox errors straight was the 
purpose of a work by Kasijan Sakovyé called Epanorthosis (i.e., “correc- 
tion”) (’Enavdp8aotc albo Perspectiwa y obiasnienie btedow, herezyey y zabo- 
bonow w grekoruskiey cerkwi disunickiey, Cracow, 1642). It called for a 
response, and got one from no less a person than Peter Mohyla, who, 
writing under the pseudonym of Eusebius Pimin, and getting some 
editorial help, entitled his work Lithos, or the Stone Hurled From the Sling 
of Truth of the Holy Orthodox Rus’ Church (At®oc, abo kamien z procy prawdy 
cerkwie Swietey prawostawney ruskiey na skruszenie fatecznociemney Per- 
spektiwy abo raczey paszkwilu od Kassiana Sakowicza...., Kiev, 1644). That 
“Stone” was in turn crushed by Sakovy¢’s Adze, or Hammer for the 
Crushing of the Schismatic Stone Hurled from the Kievan Monastery of the 
Caves by a Certain Eusebius Pimin (Oskard albo mtot na skruszenie kamienia 
schyzmatyckiego, rzuconego z Lawry Kijowskiej Pieczarskiej od niejakiegos 
Euzebja Pimina, Cracow, 1646). Pimin, which means “shepherd” in Greek, 
referred, of course, to Mohyla himself. 

“Pimin” shows that the vogue for Greek extended to the names—or, 
rather, pseudonyms—that these authors chose for themselves. The king’s 
secretary, Marcin Broniewski, a Protestant, hides under the mask of 
Christopher Philalet (i.e., “lover of truth”). Meletij Smotryc’kyj appears 
as Theophil Ortholog, meaning “man of true utterance,” which adver- 
saries turned into Mateolog, meaning “man of vain utterance.” Indeed, 
puns of all sorts, not just Greek ones, abound in this literature. A Catholic 
would be called a katolyk, the word lykos meaning “wolf” in Greek. A 
metropolitan would be called a metropilate, invoking the name of Pontius 
Pilate. The author Philalet was derided as Philoplet-—the verb ples¢ means 
“to spin a yarn” in Polish, so the name Philoplet meant “lover of 
nonsense.” 

Authors affecting a more popular style used the device of rhymed 
prose, such as the one employed at the end of a colourful vignette in 
Herasym Smotryc’kyj’s Key to the Heavenly Kingdom (Kljuc carstva 
nebesnoho, probably Ostroh, 1587), concerning celibate Catholic priests and 
their patrons: 


In the same way they took away from their clerics their legally wedded 
wives, preordained and offered by the Scriptures and by the holy 
apostles as well, wives who were confirmed by them in deed and writ. 
In their stead they substituted adultresses, and even when [the church 
authorities] did not substitute them, the [present-day] clerics themselves 
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think up the evil, given the fact that many of them openly keep [these 
women] with themselves [i.e., in their households] and they require a 
special stipend to be given to these women by their lords. “If your Grace 
has provided for the chaplain, there is ‘a need for a laundress to boot”— 
while you, poor Ruthenian pope, must live in wretched poverty with 
your lawfully wedded wife (potreba esce i na pracku, a ty bidnyj pope ruskij 
musys i z zakonnoju nendzu klepaty neboracku).° 


Other rhymes and puns that Smotryc’kyj employed for sarcastic or 
humorous purposes include: onoho Formosa, za kotoroho stalsja_ kostel 
rymskyj jak lyce bez nosa (“that <Pope> Formosus [the name means 
‘beautiful’] in whose time the Roman church became like a face without 
a nose [i.e., ugly]”); and jakova toho cernyla duxovnaja syla (“what is the 
spiritual power of this ink [i.e., writing]”). 

Sometimes the style transcends the level of rhymes and puns and 
rises to that of a tragic dirge. That occurs in the following passage from 
Perestoroha, in which a parallel is drawn between the time of Christ— 
sorely tried by the archpriests and by pagan Rome, represented by 
Pontius Pilate—and the author’s own time: 





For this very reason, at this end of Time, Satan, seeing that his power is 
coming to an end, is devastating the church through her elders, through 
the highest, most powerful, and wisest superiors, through the internal 
enemy—namely, through the archpriest of the Roman church, in the first 
place, and through the present pagan Turkish emperor, in the second. 

The pope, who leads everyone away to his obedience—excom- 
municates, tortures, kills, sends armies, destroys states and churches, 
takes away all kinds of liberties, menaces, exclaims, blares, wages 
perpetual warfare, leading the powerful and the humble into temptation, 
asserts that the Catholic church must be situated at his court in Rome, 
sends his innovations (?) all over the world, sends the preachers of his 
new Order, the Jesuits, all over the world, and changes times and 
years—he confused and curtailed the counting from the creation of the 
world and concealed the anti-Christ. As if they were still waiting for the 
Messiah together with the Jews, they have rejected the blood of Christ, 
and are using unleavened bread together with the Jews according to the 
order of Aaron, and they reject the sacrifice of Christ, their priest-king 
according to the order of Melchizedek. 

On the other hand, the pagan emperor has extended his dominion 
over the church, this having been brought about by the pope, and, just 
as the pope does, is dragging everyone under his sway, and is devastat- 
ing churches and turning them into his mosques. The Son of Man has 
been given to the archpriests and pagans to be mocked, and while they 
are crucifying him, they deride him and say: “If you are the Son of Man, 
descend from the cross, and we will believe in you. You have saved 
other people; save yourself and those who are with you now.” 
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Such is God’s providence instituted from the very beginning of the 
world concerning our human kind: He always opposes the just people 
to the unjust.* 


Of course, whatever place the Orthodox author may have held on the 
spectrum just outlined—whether he was a traditionalist, a middle-of-the- 
roader, or a “progressive”—his main topics were shared both by his 
fellow polemicists and by his Catholic adversaries. Topics on doctrine 
and canon law had to do with papal primacy, with the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, with the use of unleavened bread for communion, with 
purgatory, and with the celibacy of priests. Depending on the polemicist’s 
point of view, the just cause would be defended by having recourse to 
Scripture and history, or else by equating Rome with Babylon and the 
pope with the anti-Christ. The procession of the Holy Ghost would be 
through the Father and the Son (ie., filioque) or the Father alone. Holy 
communion would be taken by the adversary in the Jewish (i.e., Roman 
Catholic), or in the schismatic (i.e., Orthodox) manner. Purgatory would 
or would not exist, and saints and sinners would either enjoy bliss or 
suffer punishment from the very moment of death (according to Roman 
Catholicism), or would have to wait until the second coming of Christ 
(according to Orthodoxy). According to one side, the intellectual and 
spiritual development of the benighted Ruthenian priest was hampered 
by wife and children; according to the other, the Roman Catholic priest 
was mired in concubinage. Every one of these issues went back to 
Patriarch Photius (ninth century), Patriarch Michael Cerularius (eleventh 
century), or Metropolitan Mark of Ephesus (fifteenth century), and, in 
every case, stemmed from Byzantium. 

Another set of arguments used in these polemics was somewhat more 
exciting: it can be called historical, and it centred on four events. The first 
concerned the baptism of Rus’. The question was whether Rus’ had been 
baptized in an Orthodox font or in a Roman Catholic one (either because 
the conversion took place before the events of 1054, or because Christian- 
ity came to the Slavs from Rome via the Slavic apostles Cyril and 
Methodius). The Orthodox carried the day by maintaining that Rus’ had 
received its faith from Constantinople and should remain under its 
jurisdiction. The second set of arguments revolved around the historical 
question: who was responsible for the schism? It ended in a draw. The 
third had to do with ecumenicity, legality, and the aftermath of the 
Council of Florence. It ended in a draw as well, or represented a small 
victory for the Orthodox. Indeed, it was equally possible to call the 
council listrikijs‘kyj (i.e., “the robber’s synod”)—borrowing the term 
applied to the Council of 449—or ecumenical (although the repercussions 
of this council in the Ukrainian and Belarusian lands were faint indeed). 
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Finally, there remained the history, denigration, and defence of the recent 
Council of Brest. Here passions ran highest, and the verdict—at least, that 
regarding the council’s effectiveness—could only be given by posterity. 

Posterity—that is, we ourselves—may be most interested in still 
another category of topics, which we might call local topics, or vignettes 
reflecting the state of mind and society as perceived by the polemicists. 
Here belongs the following statement by Peter Skarga: 


There are only two languages, Greek and Latin, through which the Holy 
Faith has been spread and grafted onto the whole world. Outside those 
two no one can obtain perfection in any kind of learning, especially 
spiritual learning concerning the Holy Faith. This is not only because 
other languages are subject to constant change...but also because 
sciences are based only on these two languages, and cannot be translated 
into any other. The world has not known, and never will know, any 
academy or collegium where theology, philosophy, or other liberal arts 
could be taught and understood in any other language.” 


This assertion only amuses any North American college student of 
today, but the Orthodox readers of Skarga’s time must have been greatly 
offended by it. It was even more reactionary than the trilingual heresy 
against which the Slavic apostles Cyril and Methodius struggled in 
Venice in 867. At least the trilingualists admitted that there were three 
languages in which the word of God could be preached (Hebrew, in 
addition to Greek and Latin), while Skarga admitted only two. He 
reiterated the assertion in other terms as well. No one, he claimed, can 
acquire learning on the basis of the Church Slavonic language, because 
in order to understand Church Slavonic, the Orthodox must rely on 
Polish. No Ruthenian knows Greek, Greeks are ignorant of Slavonic and 
Ruthenian, and in Moscow laymen read more than priests do. All science 
is in the hands of Catholics. Against such accusations, Syl’vestr Kosov, a 
former teacher at the Mohyla collegium, archimandrite of the Caves 
Monastery in Kiev, and recently ordained bishop of the Belarusian sees 
of Mahilét (Mogilev) and Ms’cislati (Mstislavl’), was prompted to write 
a defence of the Orthodox schools in 1635 under the title Exegesis, to iest 
danie sprawy o szkotach kiowskich y winickich, w ktorych uczq zakonnicy 
Religiey graeckiey, przez wielebnego oyca Sylwestra Kossowa, electa episkopa 
Mscistawskiego, Mogilowskiego, Orszariskiego, przed rokiem terazZnieyszym w 
tychze szkotach przez trzy lata professora, napisane...1635.° 

Other vignettes, whether by Uniates or by the Orthodox, referred to 
the wretched social position of the Orthodox clergy, forced to perform 
statute labour and to plough landlords’ fields (Ipatij Potij, Antirrisis). If 
a Catholic landlord saw a horse, a cow, or a bee swarm that belonged to 
an Orthodox cleric and wanted it, he simply took it away. “O just God, 
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look down from above and avenge,” exclaimed Kopystens’kyj in his 
Palinodija of 1621. Some twenty-five years later, God would avenge, 
indeed. 

One argument found in the polemics was of a triple nature: it was 
historical, timely, and even of local application. It had to do with the fall 
of the Byzantine Empire, which had occurred some one hundred fifty 
years before these polemical tracts were written. The fall suggested that 
something was wrong with Orthodoxy, the official faith of the Empire, 
which had been adopted by whole nations outside the Empire’s boun- 
daries. The tract Perestoroha has papists, heretics, and Jews say: “We do 
not believe you, because you do not have a Christian empire of your own 
in Constantinople.” The following was the answer to the Jews: “Why 
were you not baptized during the long years [i.e., the eleven or twelve 
Christian centuries that preceded the fall of Constantinople to the Turks] 
during which you could have upheld the Christian Empire in that city?” 
In their polemics with the Catholics, the Orthodox of Ukraine met the 
perennial argument based on the fall of Byzantium by defending the 
Empire and extolling the spiritual purity of post-Byzantine Greeks, 
unencumbered by the cares of a worldly empire and free to seek the 
kingdom of God under the eye of the tolerant Turk. The Greeks no 
' longer ruled, but this was an advantage when it came to the salvation of 
their souls. They had no choice but to be humble; they could no longer 
raise the sword, and even the pagans in whose midst they lived marvel- 
led at their piety. 

In Ukraine, however, deep respect for the Greeks and for Greek lore 
was limited to the erudite Orthodox. A less learned West Ukrainian 
writer of about 1600, Ivan VySens’kyj, scorned Plato and Aristotle and 
associated them with the great heretic Origen. He preferred John 
Chrysostom, or, better yet, the liturgical books: the Horologion and the 
Oktoéchos. He also thought that Slavic—by which he meant both Church 
Slavonic and the semi-vernacular language in which he himself wrote— 
was more honourable before God than Greek and Latin. VySens’kyj 
benefited from this loyalty to native tradition at the expense of Byzantine 
models: he is doubtless the most vigorous and exciting author of early 
seventeenth-century Ukrainian literature. Here we can draw a parallel 
with Protopop Avvakum of Muscovy. Avvakum also rejected what he 
called “Hellenic swiftness,” stating that he was “not learned in dialectics,” 
and wrote in practically vernacular Russian: he is also the most vigorous 
and best author of seventeenth-century Muscovite literature. There is one 
difference between the two writers, however, which helps to measure the 
distance that, in the mid-seventeenth century, separated their two cultural 
communities from Byzantium and Greece: when in need, Avvakum ex- 
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changed a book by Ephrem the Syrian for a horse and a Nomocanon (a 
collection of Canon Law) for the services of a helmsman, and did not 
know Greek; VySens’kyj, who spent much of his life as a solitary monk 
on Mt. Athos, must have known that language fairly well. He could make 
Greek puns and raise his Church Slavonic to the level of a calque of the 
Greek at will. Thus he called the hated emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus 
Mateolog, and in another passage, Suetoslov. Both mean “Mr. Vain Word,” 
but one uses Greek, and the other, Slavonic components. 

How many people read, or at least acquired, this polemical literature, 
and how passionately were they involved in it? We can give some kind 
of answer by extrapolating from the number of printed copies that 
survive, from manuscripts of works never published, and from data on 
single editions and their stock in printing houses. To conclude that a 
work not in print at the time of the polemics had no influence may be a 
mistake: Kopystens’kyj’s Palinodija did not appear in print until 1876, and 
yet traces of it can be found in many works printed in the seventeenth 
century. Much of the printed literature must have been ephemeral, how- 
ever, for some of the works are lost altogether or known only from 
citations of their titles in the polemics of their adversaries. This is the case 
with the initial reply to Skarga’s work by the Protestant Motovylo, and 
with the Orthodox Catechism by Stefan Zyzanij (1595), known only from 
a Uniate refutation. All other lost works, as far as I know, were written 
by the Uniate side: The True Account of the Synod of Brest (Spravedlivoe 
opisan’e postupku 1 spravy synodu Berestejskoho, Vilnius, 1597); The Second 
Epistle by Pott to Prince Konstantyn Ostroz’kyj (dated 3 July 1598); Heresies 
(Herezje, ignorancje, 1 polityka popow 1 mieszczan bractwa wilenskiego, 1608), 
which provoked Meletij Smotryc’kyj’s already mentioned Antigraphe of 
1608; Discussion Between a Man from Brest and a Member of a Confraternity 
(Rozmova berestjanina s bratcikom, Vilnius, 1603); and Nalyvajko Resurrected 
(Zmartwychwstaty Nalewajko, 1608). 

Some of the tracts—usually the ones written in defence of the 
Catholic cause or of the Union of Brest—were republished in modern 
times from a single, often defective, remaining copy. Some examples are 
the first edition of Skarga’s work of 1577, the Ukrainian text of Potij’s 
Antirrisis, and the Belarusian-Ukrainian text of Skarga’s Description and 
Defence of the Council of Brest (Opisan’e i oborona seboru Ruskoho Berestejs- 
koho v roku 1596), dated 1597. The Polish copy of the same work, pub- 
lished in 1596, was unknown in the Russian Empire in 1903, but may 
have existed in the Polish city of Torun. Modern editors used the editions 
of 1610 and 1783. Finally, here belongs, on the Orthodox side, Herasym 
Smotryc’kyj’s Kljuc carstva nebesnoho, presumably dating from 1587, 
preserved in one defective copy in Kiev. Some works are known in only 
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a few copies, either because the editions became depleted (e.g., Broniew- 
ski's Apokrisis, which was a rarity by 1630), or because adversaries bought 
up an edition and burned it (according to Skarga, this was the fate of his 
own book in 1577). The Orthodox also burned copies of Smotryc’kyj’s 
Apologia of 1628. Finally, an Orthodox work might be confiscated by the 
Crown, as happened with Smotryc’kyj’s Threnos, written when the author 
was still Orthodox. On the other hand, a curious detail about Threnos’s 
fate suggests the wide dissemination of polemical literature: when the 
magistrates arrived to destroy Smotryc’kyj’s work, they found only 36 
copies of the Threnos left at the printer’s. Incidentally, in Moscow, 
literature imported from Ukraine seems to have appeared in large 
editions and to have enjoyed great popularity. Pseudo-Nathanael’s Book 
on Faith (Knizica o viri), published in Ukraine in 1644, was reprinted in 
Moscow in 1658 in 1200 copies; 850 copies of the Moscow edition were 
purchased within two months of its appearance. 

Judging by these figures, the anti-Uniate movement was stronger and 
more popular than the Uniate one.’ The number of lost, rare, or partially 
destroyed Uniate writings is larger, even though most of them were 
printed in Poland-Lithuania, which protected the Union and occasionally 
confiscated anti-Uniate works. 

Such a crude quantitative analysis of the readership of polemical 
literature might also be useful if applied to its authors: this on account of 
the information it could yield on the social, educational, and geographical 
background of the authors themselves and of their patrons. In addition, 
places of publication and the languages used in the tracts should be 
tabulated.* Here, by applying a rule of thumb, we come up with some 
surprising finds. Thus the number of anti-Uniate authors of noble descent 
turns out to be larger than one might have anticipated. Of seven com- 
moners, five were connected with the church. In fact, the large majority 
of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century authors were ecclesiastics. We have 
to wait until the eighteenth century for the emergence of a group of lay 
writers coming from the ranks of higher Cossack bureaucracy, such as the 
compilers of the Cossack “chronicles.” Another surprise concerns the 
geographical background of the anti-Uniate—or, at least, Orthodox— 
polemicists of the first period. All eight of them were from Western 
Ukraine, and of those, all but two were from Galicia. This finding should 
provide food for thought to a modern observer of Ukraine who is accus- 
tomed to identifying the west of the country with the Uniate church. 

By comparison, the results of tabulating places of publication are less 
surprising, unless one is struck by the realization that much of the 
polemical literature of the earlier period was published outside Ukraine. 
Most of the texts, both Orthodox and Uniate, that were published 
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between 1595 and 1617 came from Vilnius; Ostroh was second in 
importance, but disappeared as a source of printing by 1600. Kiev began 
to figure in 1619 and L’viv in 1629, but in the latter case the polemical 
work was Uniate. 

The patrons of polemical literature stand out by their rarity. Among 
the high nobility, the Orthodox Prince Konstantyn Ostroz’kyj is easily in 

‘first place, for at least five polemical books were dedicated to him. He is 
followed by. his Catholic son Janusz and by the Orthodox Myxajlo Vys- 
nevec’ kyj (Michal Wisniowecki), father of Jarema. Among the princes of 
the church, only Metropolitan Myxajlo Rahoza of Kiev comes to mind for 
the early period: the L’viv Confraternity dedicated its Greco-Slavonic 
Prosphonema to him in 1591. 

About the language of the polemics there are no surprises to report. 
While the Orthodox wrote in the Polonized vernacular more often than 
the Uniates did, the works of the first period (whether Orthodox, Uniate, 
or Catholic) were more often than not written in Polish. 

What about Muscovy, then? Skarga, in his work of 1577, claimed to 
know what “pulled [the Rus’ nation] away from unity with the [Catholic] 
church,” and what “was the greatest stumbling block in the way of 
unity.” The reasons were “the glances you Ruthenians were casting 
toward the Muscovite churches and the successes the Muscovite prince 
was experiencing in his rule in our time and toward people with whom 
you share the same language and religion.”” In spite of his last state- 
ment, Skarga could not quite have believed that the people of Rus’ spoke 
the same language as the Muscovites, because in another place in the 
same work he clearly distinguished between Rus’ and Muscovy. Still, he 
must have had reasons for singling out Moscow as the chief stumbling 
block to union. Was this assessment correct? As yet no answer has been 
given; future research might look for it among the writings of Orthodox 
polemicists and of other authors active, say, between 1577 and 1704'°, 
both by collecting direct indications of their feelings towards the 
Muscovite ruler and by analyzing symptomatic phrases of Ruthenian, 
Polish and Muscovite origin, such as the use of the terms Rus’, ruski, do 
narodow ruskich, rusak, rus’kyj, Rossija, rosiejski, rossiyski, roxolanski, 
rhossaikos, and rossijs’kyj. One should also determine the social status of 
individual polemicists. 

Take, for example, the Kievan Metropolitan Jov Borec’kyj. In his 
Polish Protestacja of 1621, Borec’kyj echoed Skarga when he stated that 
“we,” that is, the Orthodox of Ukraine and the Cossacks, shared “faith, 
liturgy, origin, language and customs” with Moscow; no disloyalty to the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth was implied, however. Borec’kyj 
wished only to show to the Polish side how absurd it was to accuse both 
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the Orthodox hierarch and the Cossacks of conniving with the Turk.” 

Take, as another example, the Belarusian Afanasij Filipovic, for some 
time monk of the Kupjatyci Monastery and later hegumen in Brest. Some 
ten years before the Cossack wars, he travelled to Moscow to collect alms 
for a miraculous icon of the Theotokos and to petition Tsar Mixail 
Fedorovic¢. He was not overtly pro-Cossack; his Diary of 1646 contains not 
a single good word about them. Yet he was accused by Polish vigilantes 
of sending gunpowder and letters to the Cossacks in 1648; although he 
denied the accusation, and no proof could be found to substantiate it, he 
was executed. When Filipovic, who had a neurotic streak, was accused 
of being against the Union, he admitted it readily, even stridently. He 
wanted peace within the Commonwealth, and knew that it could be 
realized only if the Union were abolished. He considered that to be the 
only way to put an end to the Cossack wars. 

Filipovic also wrote a loyal “supplication” to King Wtadystaw IV, in 
which he thundered against the Union and respectfully pointed out all 
the alleged evidence that the pope had severed himself from the other 
four patriarchs. But he also wrote something more unusual: he compli- 
mented the king on sending a pretender to the Muscovite throne back to 
Moscow for investigation; he praised him for loving the holy concord 
(i.e., for not pushing too strongly for the Union), for loving the Eastern 
people (i.e., the Orthodox), and—for loving Moscow. If we collect more 
data of this kind, we may be able to proceed beyond guesses. 

The polemicists of the period we have investigated did not seek 
truth—they possessed it already, regardless of which side they were on. 
The arguments they used were not meant to convince adversaries, but to 
strengthen the beliefs and resolve of their own supporters. The import- 
ance of the polemics does not lie in their intellectual content, but in the 
stimulus they provided for an intellectual movement in Ukraine. During 
their early period, the polemical debates between Catholics, Uniates, 
Protestants, and the Orthodox created a climate that made the success of 
the Kiev Mohyla collegium possible. 


Notes 


1. On the works of Lev Krevza and Zaxarija Kopystens’kyj, see: Omeljan 
Pritsak and Bohdan Struminsky, Introduction to Lev Krevza’s “Obrona iednosci 
cerkiewney...” and Zaxartja Kopystens’kyj’s “Palinodija,” Harvard Library of 


Early Ukrainian Literature, Texts, vol. 3 (Cambridge, Mass., 1987), pp. xi-lviii. 
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On Meletij Smotryc’kyj and his works, see the series of articles by David 
Frick: “Meletij Smotryc’kyj and the Ruthenian Question in the Early 
Seventeenth Century,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 8 (1984), pp. 351-375; 
“Meletij Smotryc’kyj and the Ruthenian Language Question,” Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies 9 (1985), pp. 25-52; Introduction to The Collected Works of 
Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian Literature, Texts, vol. 
1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1987), pp. xi-xxxviii; Introduction to The “Jevanhelije 
ucytelnoje” of Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian 
Literature, Texts, vol. 2 (Cambridge, Mass., 1987), pp. ix-xvi. 

Cf. Arxiv Jugo-Zapadnoj Rossii, pt. 1, vol. 7 (Kiev, 1887), pp. 242, 243, 261; cf. 
also Myxajlo Voznjak, Istorija ukrajins’koji literatury, vol. 2, pt. 1 (Lviv, 1921), 
p. 123. This and the subsequent translations from the sources are by the 
author of the present article. 7 

Myxajlo Voznjak, Pys’mennyc’ka dijal’nist’ Ivana Borec’koho na Volyni i u L’vovi 
(L’viv, 1954), p. 48. 


. Cf. Russkaja istoriceskaja biblioteka, vol. 7 (1882), p. 485; cf. also Voznjak, Istorija 


ukrajins koji literatury, vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 41. 

On Syl’vestr Kosov and his works, see Paulina Lewin, Introduction to 
Seventeenth-Century Writings of the Kievan Caves Monastery, Harvard Library 
of Early Ukrainian Literature, Texts, vol. 4 (Cambridge, Mass., 1987), pp. xi- 
XXIV. 

On the history of the book trade in Ukraine, Belarus, and Muscovy during 
this period, see Iaroslav Isaievych, “The Book Trade in Eastern Europe in the 
Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Centuries,” in Consumption and the World 
of Goods, John Brewer and Roy Porter, eds. (London, 1993), pp. 381-392. 
Lists of polemical writings are found in: Myxajlo Voznjak, Istorija ukrajins’koji 
literatury, vol. 2: Viky XVI-XVIII, pt. 1 (Lviv, 1921), pp. 356-376 (some 
inexactitudes); Antoine Martel, La langue polonaise dans les pays ruthenes: 
Ukraine et Russie Blanche, 1569-1667, Travaux et mémoires de l'Université de 
Lille, Nouvelle série: Droit et lettres, vol. 20 (Lille, 1938), pp. 132-141; A. 
Bruckner, “Spory 0 Unie w dawnej literaturze,” Kwartalnik Historyczny, 1896, 
no. 3, pp. 578-644. Biographical data on authors of the polemical writings, 
lists of their works, and related bibliography are provided by Leonid 
Maxnovec’, Ukrajins’ki pys’mennyky: Bio-bibliohraficnyj slovnyk, vol. 1: Davnyja 
ukrajins’ka literatura X-XVII st. st. (Kiev, 1960). 


. Pamyatniki polemiceskoj literatury, vol. 2, Petr Giltebrandt, ed. (= Russkaja 


istoriceskaja biblioteka, vol. 7 [St. Petersburg, 1882]), pp. 497-498. 

These years refer to the respective dates of publication of Piotr Skarga’s O 
iednosci Kosciota Bozego and of Fedor Polikarpov’s Leksikon trejazycny/j. 
Platon Zukovié, “Protestacija mitropolita lova Boreckago i drugix zapadno- 
russkix ierarxov, sostavlennaja 28 aprelja 1621 goda,” in V. I. Lamanskij, ed., 
Stat’t po slavjanovedeniju, vyp. 3 (1910), pp. 135-153, esp. p. 143. 
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Orthodox Centres and 
Organizations in Podlachia from 
the Mid-Sixteenth through the 
Seventeenth Century 


Antoni Mironowicz 


This article traces the changes that took place in Orthodox centres 
and organizations in Podlachia (Pidliashshia). from the middle of the 
sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth century. Hitherto the subject has 
not been studied in detail.' Yet it was here, in the Podlachian region, that 
the earliest religious organizations of the Orthodox laity came into 
existence in Ukrainian and Belarusian territories as religious conscious- 
ness grew among the confessionally diverse population of the larger 
towns. The influence of the laity on the character of the church and on 
parish organization was more noticeable here than anywhere else. 
Previous studies have dealt with that influence in the context of 
patronage (ktytorstvo) and cultural activities. More detailed analysis 
reveals complex relations between clergy and laity of the same confes- 
sion, relations that strongly influenced the activities of the Orthodox 
church, especially after the establishment of the Uniate church in 1596. 

Orthodox parishes in Podlachia constituted a rather uniform entity 
despite their division between eparchies and their differing proprietary 
status. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries they were the west- 


* This article is an abbreviated summary of my doctoral thesis, written at the 
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Wladyslaw Serczyk for his valuable comments on the manuscript, and to the 
Peter Jacyk Centre for Ukrainian Historical Research at the University of 
Alberta for material support during my research. 
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ernmost outposts of the Orthodox church. Shortly before the Council of 
Brest the process of delineating Orthodox Podlachia’s territorial borders 
was completed, as was the establishment of their proprietary structure. 
The termination date for our period of study is 1702, when the last 
Orthodox bishop of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, Dionysii 
Zhabokrytsky of Lutsk, became Uniate. The close of the seventeenth 
century effectively put an end to the evolutionary process as Orthodox 
parishes became Uniate, although a number of “Greek faith’ (ie., 
Orthodox) centres continued to exist up to the demise of the Common- 
wealth at the end of the eighteenth century. 

The vast literature on the Union of Brest is not free of tendentious- 
ness in the interpretation of historical facts. Traditional research on the 
union was influenced by either the researcher’s religious point of view 
(Orthodox, Uniate, Roman Catholic) or political affinity (Polish, Russian, 
Ukrainian). Contemporary research on the subject now often adopts a 
critical approach, but studies of this kind have only just begun. 

The documentary sources for this article are manuscript documents 
found in the libraries and archives of Poland (Warsaw, Wroclaw, Lublin, 
and Bialystok), Russia (St. Petersburg, Moscow), Belarus (Minsk) and 
Ukraine (Kiev). Among them the most valuable document is the 
“Registry of Greek-Catholic Metropolitans,” preserved in the State 
Historical Registry in St. Petersburg. Published documents, including the 
multi-volume editions of the Archeographic Commissions published in 
Vilnius, Kiev, and St. Petersburg between 1864 and 1917, were also fully 
utilized.” 

Prior to the Union of Brest the Orthodox church in Podlachia had at 
least 146 parishes.* They were administratively divided between the two 
eparchial sees of Kiev (Podlachia was under the Vilnius-based administra- 
tor) and Volodymyr. In Podlachia the line of division between these two 
sees changed periodically, according to administrative needs; eventually 
it came to coincide with the boundary separating the two Roman Catholic 
dioceses of Vilnius and Lutsk. Administratively, Orthodox parishes in 
Podlachia were separated into five presbyteries located in the administra- 
tive centres. In the area of Podlachia belonging to the Kiev eparchy there 
were two presbyteries, located in Horadnia and Zabludiv (Zabludow), 
whereas in the area belonging to the Volodymyr eparchy there were three 
presbyteries, located in Bilsk (Bielsk Podlaski), Brest, and Dorohychyn 
(Drohiczyn). 

The growth of Orthodox parishes in Podlachia was determined by 
several factors: the extent of Ukrainian-Belarusian settlement; the 
construction of new churches in towns and villages; the manufacture of 
sacred objects; the degree of autonomy of affiliated agencies; and the 
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proprietary structure of parishes, which was related to the Podlachian 
szlachta’s tendency to group their serfs according to parish membership. 
The social situation of the Orthodox clergy varied according to differ- 
ences in land apportionment caused by proprietary relations within each 
individual parish. In parishes belonging to royal estates each priest was 
given two volokas (33.5 hectares) of land. That land was not the Orthodox 
clergy’s only source of income. They received a rent paid in money and 
in kind, they took payment for sacramental services, and they were 
entitled to free use of woods, rivers, and lakes in landed estates. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, the main cultural and 
religious centres of Podlachia were the following: the monastery of 
Suprasl (Suprasl), the town of Zabludiv, the monastery of Iablochyn 
(Jableczna), and the towns of Bilsk and Dorohychyn. The monastery of 
Suprasl was the second in importance (after the Kievan Caves Monastery) 
among monastic centtes of opposition to the Union of Brest.’ In Zablu- 
div, in 1569, Hryhorii Khodkevych established the first printing press to 
serve the needs of the Belarusian-Ukrainian Orthodox church.° The 
monastery of lablochyn was an important religious centre for the Ortho- 
dox,’ and the towns of Bilsk and Dorohychyn were notable for their 
churches and monasteries.” | 

Orthodox clergy and laity from Podlachia who were present at the 
Council of Brest opposed the creation of the Uniate church. Nestor 
Kuzmych, an archpriest from Zabludiv, presided over the anti-Uniate 
synod, held separately. Ilarion Maslansky, the archimandrite of the 
Suprasl monastery, became a target for Uniate attacks after voicing his 
opposition to the Union of Brest: he was forced by his patron (ktytor) 
leronym Khodkevych and the Uniate metropolitan Ipatii Potii to leave the 
monastery. The administration of the Suprasl monastery changed, and 
after 1609 it ceased to function as an Orthodox cultural and religious 
centre. 

The Union of Brest changed the legal status of the Orthodox church 
in Podlachia and shattered its organizational structure: canonically it no 
longer existed. After the Union of Brest, the cultural and religious life of 
Orthodoxy in Podlachia became concentrated in fewer centres—namely, 
in the lay organizations known as confraternities and in the churches and 
monasteries with which they were associated. The town of Bilsk (at the 
time its population was approximately 4,000) became the largest Ortho- 
dox centre in Podlachia. The Theophany Confraternity (after the patronal 
feast-day of the church in Bilsk, which was under the auspices of this 
organization) was established by Ipatii Potii when he was eparch of 
Volodymyr and, presumably, still Orthodox.’ This confraternity was one 
of the wealthiest in the Commonwealth. Its membership consisted 
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primarily of furriers, members of a rich and powerful trade guild. There 
were also members of other guilds—cobblers, shoemakers, tanners, 
butchers, and blacksmiths—and social structure within the confraternity 
reflected the hierarchy of the trade guilds. Members of the confraternity 
often held highly placed municipal offices in Bilsk—one of them, Savko 
Hlyvko, was mayor. The confraternity was governed by a board, which 
in its work followed a special statute. Following the model of statues 
adopted in Lviv and Vilnius, it defined the rights and duties of the 
membership, regulated the competence of the board members, and con- 
trolled internal relations. The statute imposed an obligation to conduct 
charitable, educational, and cultural activities on the confraternity’s mem- 
bers. Accordingly, the Bilsk confraternity maintained a school and a 
poorhouse. Every adult male who contributed to the fund and complied 
with the statute became a member of the confraternity. In the conflict 
over church buildings and property that developed following the Union 
of Brest, the Theophany Confraternity of Bilsk became the defender of the 
Orthodox position. It continued its anti-Uniate work until 1645, when it 
finally accepted the union. Once the Theophany Confraternity accepted 
the Catholic faith, four of the five Orthodox churches in Bilsk were taken 
over by the Uniates: the Nativity of the Theotokos, the Resurrection, the 
Trinity, and the Theophany Church itself. The other important centre for 
Orthodoxy in Bilsk was the St. Nicholas Confraternity, which existed 
under the auspices of the monastery of the same name. Following the 
Theophany Confraternity’s acceptance of the union, the St. Nicholas 
Confraternity, which remained Orthodox, took up charitable and edu- 
cational work on behalf of the Orthodox population. 

Dorohychyn, the capital of the palatinate, was second in importance 
among the Orthodox cultural and religious centres in Podlachia. Two 
monasteries existed there, the Transfiguration and the Trinity monas- 
teries, and two confraternities, named after the Transfiguration and St. 
Nicholas. They performed a function similar to that of the monasteries 
and confraternities of Bilsk. Several other monasteries were active in 
Orthodox religious and cultural life in seventeenth-century Podlachia: the 
St. Onuphrius Monastery in Iablochyn, the Dormition of the Theotokos 
Monastery in Zabludiv, and the Transfiguration Monastery in the Narau 
(Narew) forest. These centres took advantage of the tolerant religious 
attitudes of the magnates of the Leszczynski, Radziwill, and Massalski 
families. Many of these Orthodox congregations were active up to the 
partition of the Commonwealth. Beside Bilsk and Dorohychyn, there were 
two other Podlachian towns under royal patronage: Klishcheli (Klesz- 
czele) and Melnyk (Mielnik). The Orthodox churches in these towns 
functioned under the protection of the laity. The St. Nicholas Confrater- 
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nity in Klishcheli, its membership drawn from the Orthodox merchant 
elite, survived until the middle of the seventeenth century. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century, the growth of the Uniate 
church had left only a few Orthodox monastic centres in Podlachia. A 
small group of Podlachian monasteries remained under the Kievan 
metropolitanate, which maintained an administrative centre in Slutsk 
(Stuck). They included the St. Symeon and Nativity of Christ monasteries 
in Brest, the St. Nicholas Monastery in Bilsk, the Trinity and Transfigur- 
ation monasteries in Dorohychyn, the St. Onuphrius Monastery in Iab- 
lochyn, and the Dormition of the Theotokos Monastery in Zabludiv. 
These institutions, whose patrons were descendants of a long line of 
Orthodox townsmen, remained vital centres of the “Greek faith” in 
Podlachia. Two Orthodox confraternities continued to provide leadership 
and organization in the Podlachian Orthodox community: the St. Nicholas 
Confraternity in Bilsk and the Transfiguration Confraternity in Dorohy- 
chyn. 

The development of religious and national consciousness among the 
townspeople of Podlachia stimulated their participation in seventeenth- 
century Orthodox cultural life. The confraternities assumed patronage 
over the churches in royal towns because the magnates and landed 
gentry did not undertake these responsibilities. The strength of the 
Orthodox confraternities derived from the weakness of the Orthodox 
church hierarchs, the changes in socio-political life in the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania following the introduction of Magdeburg law, and, finally, 
the new religious attitudes that appeared as a result of the Reformation. 
The religious, cultural and educational life of the Podlachian Orthodox 
community was influenced by the ethnic diversity of the region, which 
included settlements of Polish (Mazovian), Lithuanian, and Belarusian- 
Ukrainian immigrants.'? Despite this ethnic and religious diversity, 
Podlachia remained the westernmost outpost of Orthodoxy and Bela- 
rusian-Ukrainian culture until the end of the seventeenth century. 


Notes 


1. Podlachia was given its name by the Rus’ who populated this region 
bordering on ethnic Polish territory. Political and ethnic borders constantly 
changed over the course of history, and the boundaries of Podlachia were 
never exactly fixed. During the Middle Ages (i.e., from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth centuries) Podlachia included the towns of Brest, Melnyk (Mielnik), 
Dorohychyn (Drohiczyn), Surazh (Suraz), Branske (Bransk), Bilsk (Bielsk 
Podlaski), and Kamianets (Kamieniec). The southern border of the region 
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reached the marshes of the rivers Witodawa, Piwonia, and Tysmianka. The 
northern border went somewhat north of Augustow and Rajgrdd. In the east, 
the area reached the western outskirts of the Belavezha (Bialowieza) forest. 
In the west, the border followed the woods between Kossow and Miedzna 
and reached the river Liwiec. Territorially, this article includes not only the 
areas of historical Podlachia, but also parts of Navahradak and the Trakai 
and Brest palatinates (wojewddztwa) that are within the borders of present- 
day Poland. Podlachia was inhabited by people of Ukrainian, Belarusian, 
Lithuanian, and Mazovian origin. 


W. Zaikin, “Kaplanstwo panujacego,” Voskresnoe chtenie (Warsaw), no. 6, 
1935, pp. 69-70; W. Abraham, Poczqtki prawa patronatu w Polsce (Lviv, 1889); 
Metropolitan Makarii (Bulgakov), Istoriia russkoi tserkvi, vol. 9 (St. Petersburg, 
1879), pp. 220-222; M. F. Vladimirsky-Budanov, Introduction to Arkhiv Iugo- 
Zapadnoi Rossii, pt. 8, vol. 4 (Kiev, 1907), pp. 30-54. 

Akty izdavaemye Vilenskoiu arkheograficheskoiu komissieiu dlia razbora drevnikh 
aktov v Vilne, vol. 1-30 (Vilnius, 1865-1905). 


Podlachian Orthodox parishes at the end of the sixteenth century (place 
names in Polish): Andryjanki, August6w, Baciuty, Biala Podlaska, Bielsk 
Podlaski (5 parishes), Bocki, Boguszewo, Bransk, Bukowica, Choroszcz, 
Chotycze, Ciechanowiec, Cieluszki, Czarna Cerkiewna, Czyze, Dobryn, 
Dojlidy, Dokudow (2), Dotha, Dowspuda, Drohiczyn (5), Dubicze Cerkiewne, 
Fasty, Gnojno, Grodek, Grddek Wies, Grodzisk, Gruzka (2), Hodyszewo, 
Hola, Hol6wno, Horodyszcze, Hryniewicze Duze, Jableczna, Jabion, Jaczno, 
Jatowka, Janow Podlaski, Jurowlany, Kaniuki, Kijowiec, Klejniki, Kleszczele 
(2), Knyszyn, Kobylany, Koden, Kodeniec, Kolechowiec, Konstantynow, 
Korcezew, Kornica, Koroszczyn, Kosna, Kos6w Ruski, Kozany, Krasnybor, 
Krynki, Krzeslin, Kuscin, Kuznica, Lebiedzidw, Lewkowo Stare, Lipsk, 
Lazow, Loknica, Lomazy, Losice, Luk6w, Lukowice, Malesze, Miedzna, 
Miedzyrzec Podlaski (2), Mielnik (2), Milejczyce (2), Mokobody, Mordy, 
Mostowlany, Narew (2), Nosow, Nowe Berezowo, Nowy Dwor, Opole, Orla, 
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Zyzanij and Smotryc’ky] 
(Moscow, Constantinople, and 
Kiev): Episodes in Cross-Cultural 
Misunderstanding 


David A. Frick 


_ | begin in the middle, with perhaps the most curious episode in the 
series of events I shall seek to link together here. At the end of February 
1627, Lavrentij Zyzanij, the Ruthenian archpriest of Korec, took leave of 
Moscow after a stay of nearly a year. Zyzanij had come to Moscow in 
April 1626, apparently with the purpose of having his catechism of the 
Orthodox faith corrected and printed by Patriarch Filaret. The archpriest 
received a much altered version of his work and said his farewells in 
words of extreme gratitude (at least according to the Muscovite protocol): 


I marvel at the great wisdom of the Orthodox lord, most holy lord 
Filaret, Patriarch of Moscow and of all Rus’. What understanding, what 
intelligence, what great God-given wisdom does he have in himself! 
How did he, this sovereign, make such a large book in so little time! 
Truly God works in him.’ 


Then, we read, Lavrentij “took the book and pressed it to his breast, 
embraced it with his arms, and lovingly kissed it all over.”” 

I find something odd in this encounter. Why was Lavrentij so grateful 
to receive a book that had undergone so many changes in translation, 
excision, and alteration, as he himself complained to his Muscovite 
collocutors at one point?? Further, how often did Ruthenian churchmen 
of the early seventeenth century look to Moscow for doctrinal 
enlightenment? And—considering the issue from the other side of the 
fence—why did Filaret finally agree to print a work on doctrine by an 
archpriest from “Lithuania?” After all, the Orthodoxy of Ruthenian 
churchmen was generally subject to doubt in Moscow. What did the two 
sides expect to gain from this apparently uncomfortable and quite clearly 
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misunderstanding-ridden encounter? 

I approach this encounter with several working assumptions: that this 
episode and the events surrounding it were informed by a complex of 
cross-cultural dissonances ranging from misrepresentations to misunder- 
standings; that these seams in the text may allow us to get beyond the 
polemical programme of the Muscovite editor of the protocol; and that 
a micro-investigation of such disjunctures may offer us new insights into 
the workings of two Orthodox Slavic national cultures at different stages 
in the process of coming to terms with each other and with the early 
modern West.* 

In the 1620s, at approximately the time when Zyzanij was working 
on his catechism, Ruthenian cultural leaders (who were not only under 
pressure from Polish Catholic and Protestant proselytizers, but were also 
engaged in Uniate-Orthodox internecine competition) were generally 
aware of the need for an authoritative statement of correct doctrine in the 
form of a handbook for popular instruction. The archpriest from Korec 
was not alone in his efforts in that direction: Meletij Smotryc’kyj was also 
at work in those same years on his own Ruthenian catechism of the 
Orthodox faith and had recently travelled to Constantinople, manuscript 
in hand, ostensibly to have the work approved by Patriarch Cyril Lukaris. 

Zyzanij and Smotryc’kyj were adversaries, and it is entirely possible 
that part of Zyzanij’s motivation was a personal need to oppose the 
archbishop of Polack. That adversarial relationship would reach its climax 
after Lavrentij’s return from Moscow and, specifically, at the Orthodox 
council in Kiev in August 1628, where Zyzanij played a leading role in 
anathematizing Smotryc’kyj’s Uniate writings, including the archbishop’s 
new catechism of the Orthodox faith, and in charging their author with 
suspicion of apostasy. But that antagonism may well have been growing 
for some time. Zyzanij and Smotryc’kyj had probably encountered each 
other by the 1590s in Vilnius, when Lavrentij was active in the Orthodox 
confraternity and Meletij was a student at the Jesuit academy. In the 
earliest record of a connection between the two churchmen, an entry in 
the Barkulabov Chronicle for 1600, we read (in addition to a report on the 
weather) that Prince Bohdan Solomerec’kyj had replaced the older 
Lavrentij with the younger Meletij as a tutor in Latin to his son, Bohdan.” 
We do not know that it was this incident that set the tone for the 
relationship between the two men, but it certainly could have given rise 
to some enmity in the future archpriest toward the future archbishop. 
Smotryc’kyj was soon to accompany the young prince Solomerec’kyj on 
a study tour of German academies. It was by displacing Zyzanij that 
Smotryc’kyj was able to continue his studies, and he later thanked “God, 
the Ostroz’kyjs, and the Solomerec’kyjs” (in that order) for his educa- 
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tion.° , 

Smotryc’kyj continued from that time on to eclipse Zyzanij in 
importance in the Vilnius confraternity and in the Ruthenian church in 
general. There were other occasions when a direct comparison between 
Smotryc’kyj and Zyzanij would once again have been inevitable. In 1618 
Smotryc’kyj published a grammar of Church Slavonic that effectively 
replaced Zyzanij's own effort of 1596. He may well have included 
Zyzanij s grammar in his considerations when he wrote in the preface to 
his own work that Church Slavonic grammar had until that point sorely 
lacked a good description of inflectional morphology.’ As Smotryc’kyj 
rose to prominence in the church and nation, Zyzanij retired into the 
background. In 1620 Patriarch Theophanes of Jerusalem, who was 
returning home from Moscow (where he had consecrated Filaret), made 
Smotryc’kyj archbishop of Polack and bishop of Mstislat. and Vicebsk. 
This was a part of the general “illegal” restoration of the Orthodox 
hierarchy in Rus’ in October 1620. Zyzanij was elevated at some point 
from priest to the position of archpriest (the highest position in the 
hierarchy that a married man could occupy), and there is some reason to 
speculate that he, too, may have been consecrated to this (lesser) position 
at the same time by Patriarch Theophanes. A parallel biography of these 
two churchmen and philologists might make Zyzanij seem a less success- 
ful version of his younger competitor. 

Smotryc’kyj had published his first catechism in 1610 in what he 
would later characterize as a “colophon” to the widely read Orthodox 
polemical pamphlet Threnos. On one occasion the Uniate Smotryc’kyj 
stated that he had begun work on a new catechism of the Orthodox faith 
in 1621, the year that marked the beginning of his defence of the newly 
consecrated Orthodox hierarchy; but he also portrayed his work on that 
catechism as an important point along the road to his ultimate conversion 
to the Uniate church. One of the main reasons for his trip to Con- 
stantinople (according to the Uniate Smotryc’kyj’s representations) was 
to have his catechism censored by Patriarch Cyril Lukaris. When he 
discovered that Lukaris’ own catechism was Calvinistic in several key 
doctrines, Smotryc’kyj was determined not to show his work to the Greek 
authorities.* He returned to Rus’ and secretly converted to the Uniate 
church on 7 July 1627. Over the course of the next year he discussed his 
catechism with Orthodox churchmen—Metropolitan Jov Borec’kyj of Kiev 
and Peter Mohyla (who would soon become archimandrite of the Caves 
Monastery)—in preparation for the Orthodox synod scheduled for 
August 1628 in Kiev. But during that same period he was covertly 
showing the same work to Uniate and Catholic authorities. The Uniate 
metropolitan of Kiev, Josyf Ruc’kyj, served as the main corrector of his 
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work on that side of the fence.” Apparently Smotryc’kyj thought that a 
catechism that had been approved in advance by leaders of both sides 
could serve as the linchpin for his plans for a reunion of Rus’ with Rus’. 
But the Orthodox side seems to have had doubts about Smotryc’kyj’s 
reliability well before he was publicly charged with suspicion of apostasy 
at that council in Kiev. It is difficult to say with certainty when these 
doubts first began to surface. According to later Orthodox representa- 
tions, the Orthodox sheep never completely trusted this particular 
shepherd, but this may have been, to some degree, sour grapes.'” We 
should note, however, that the Uniate side had devoted much of its 
attention in the polemical pamphlets of 1621-1622 to encouraging just 
these sorts of suspicions, portraying Smotryc’kyj as a near convert to the 
Uniate church in 1617, just before he took holy orders in the Orthodox 
church." Apparently there were some doubts about Smotryc’kyj’s trip 
to Constantinople, especially after he returned to Rus’ with a letter from 
Cyril Lukaris annulling the stauropegial rights of the confraternities. And 
Smotryc’kyj himself was to write to Ruc’kyj that he had nearly been 
“found out” in 1627-1628, while he was still an undercover Uniate.'* 
The general atmosphere of suspicion surrounding Smotryc’kyj’s 
behaviour in the period 1623-1628 formed part of the background for 
Zyzanij s trip to Moscow in April 1626. But was there a direct connection 
between Smotryc’kyj’s actions and Zyzanij’s decision to set off for 
Moscow? The timing was curious at the least. Smotryc’kyj seems to have 
returned to Rus’ from Constantinople in late 1625 or early 1626. He was 
in Kiev by the Sunday of Orthodoxy, 26 February 1626, when the Ortho- 
dox metropolitan of Kiev, Jov Borec’kyj, publicly defended his own, as 
well as Smotryc’kyj’s, bona fides against suspicions that the two leaders 
had betrayed the church to the Uniate side.’ Zyzanij must have known 
that one of Smotryc’kyj’s reasons for travelling to Constantinople was to 
acquire an authoritative censor for his catechism of the Orthodox faith. 
Smotryc’kyj had spent some time in Kiev in 1623 before setting off for the 
East, and he seems to have discussed some of his plans with some of the 
Orthodox, including another future “defector,” Kasijan Sakovyc. Let us 
recall that Zyzanij would have been residing in Kiev at that time and 
acting as a corrector of church books at the printing house of the Kievan 
Caves Monastery.'* Sakovyé wrote during Smotryc’kyj’s absence in the 
summer of 1625 that the archbishop would answer rumours about his 
activities upon his return from that place “whence power and permission 
for the pacification of such matters is wont to come.” I assume that one 
of those “matters” was an authoritative statement on Orthodox doctrine. 
Smotryc’kyj had returned to Kiev by early 1626, and Zyzanij set off from 
Kiev for Moscow a few months later. Zyzanij returned to Rus’ about the 
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time Smotryc’kyj was engaged in his “secret” negotiations with the 
Uniate side. Thus, while Smotryc’kyj was gathering support for an 
Orthodox synod and was showing his catechism in secret (or half secret) 
to leaders of both sides, Zyzanij was waiting in the wings with two 
catechisms: his own Ruthenian-language manuscript (assuming he had 
retained a copy for himself) and the Slavonic version corrected and 
printed by Filaret. And when Smotryc’kyj stepped forward publicly with 
his catechism at the Orthodox synod in Kiev in August 1628, Zyzanij was 
ready to lead the attack of the lesser clergy, laity, and Cossacks against 
the apostate archbishop. 

Let us now return to that curious middle episode in the chain of 
events. Zyzanij seems to have arrived in Moscow shortly after 24 April 
1626.'° His purpose in coming would seem to have included having his 
Ruthenian catechism corrected and approved by Patriarch Filaret. Ten 
months later, on 18, 19, and 20 February 1627, Zyzanij discussed and 
defended “his” work (or, at least, the version of his work as it had been 
translated and adapted in Slavonic at the Moscow printing house) with 
Muscovite authorities. Filaret had ordered the correctors, a certain II’ja 
(who was a hegumen) and a certain Grigorij, in the presence of the boyar 
Prince Ivan Borisovié Cerkasskij, and the state councillor (“dumnyj djak”) 
Fedor Lixacev, to discuss those articles in the catechism that “were in 
disagreement with the Russian and Greek translations.”'” Our source is 
a Muscovite protocol of that encounter." 

If we do a little reading between the lines, some aspects of the 
relationship between the interlocutors emerge from the record of their 
conversation. This is a question of tone and thus is not subject to “proof” 
in the usual sense of the word. And yet, it is crucial to consider this 
aspect of the testimonies, especially given the fact that the Muscovite side 
controlled the shape of the document: what was obscured in the overt 
statements may nonetheless have come through in more indirect ways, 
and we should not neglect to make cautious use of such interpretive 
clues. 

First, then, let us note that the power and authority in this discussion 
was an absent one: Filaret did not take direct part in the debates. He is 
portrayed as having corrected (or perhaps having supervised or ordered 
the correction of) the translation of Zyzanij’s work, and as having 
commanded the correctors to discuss the work with its author. I receive 
the impression that the correctors also reported on the progress of their 
talks at the end of at least the first day and that Filaret made further 
suggestions concerning issues to be raised with the Ruthenian 
archpriest.” It would seem that Lavrentij did not actually see the 
patriarch, at least not during this last encounter with the Muscovite 
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authorities. Further, Filaret had ordered the correctors to conduct their 
discussions with Lavrentij amicably.” This leads me to wonder whether 
in fact an inimical conversation might have been a possibility, and 
whether Zyzanij might in fact have been in danger of some stricter 
ecclesiastical censure, depending upon his performance during those 
discussions. 

There is some support in the protocol for taking these suspicions 
seriously. There was a marked difference in tone between the first day 
and the following two. Filaret had ordered his correctors at the beginning 
of the first day to give Zyzanij “his” book and to discuss with him “those 
articles that were in disagreement with Russian and Greek translations.” 
But the correctors gave the book to Lavrentij only at the end of the first 
day, and Lavrentij seems not to have known until then that his request 
had been fulfilled. Zyzanij defended his work during that first day as if 
his life depended on it. Four times during that first conversation Lavrentij 
blamed apparent errors upon the translator.*' And one other time, when 
the correctors sought to prove to him that he, not the translator, had been 
in error, the archpriest “swore vehemently” («kasTBamu Kasaca») that he 
had not been responsible for a particular heretical formulation concerning 
the nature of the Trinity.” The correctors presented the book to Lavrentij 
at the end of this long discussion, immediately after the archpriest had 
attempted to blame the translator for the fifth time. At this point, the 
correctors expressed disdain for Lavrentij’s behaviour, pointing out that 
the patriarch had fulfilled his request (something Zyzanij had apparently 
not known until that moment) and had only demanded a discussion of 
the questionable issues.” Lavrentij’s reaction showed considerable relief: 
he “took the book honourably and kissed it lovingly and said: ‘God save 
the lord, most holy Filaret, patriarch of Moscow and of all Rus’, that he, 
a great sovereign, has fulfilled our request.’”™ 

In my reading of the first day’s conversation there is something of the 
haughtiness of underlings given rein to exercise the power of their 
superior over someone at his mercy. But there is an added wrinkle here. 
Another source would seem to indicate that this translator whom 
Lavrentij attempted to make into the scapegoat was none other than the 
hegumen II’ja.” Zyzanij was apparently not aware of this fact. Nor are 
readers of the protocol given this important piece of information. Perhaps 
this helps explain some of the occasional oddities in tone in the account 
of the first day’s discussions. Zyzanij sought every means to defend both 
himself and his catechism because, at this point, with the outcome still 
uncertain, they may have been the same thing. The correctors withheld 
from Lavrentij the information that his work had already achieved a 
certain kind of acceptance, and II’ja did: not betray that he himself was 
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the much-maligned translator—hence his impatience with what he 
portrayed as Lavrentij’s needless whining. 

After the first day, Zyzanij no longer made a scapegoat out of the 
translator, and he accepted the Muscovite corrections with greater and 
greater willingness. Six times, on days two and three, Zyzanij said 
something of the sort: “I came here precisely so that I might receive 
better doctrine here from you. It was precisely for this reason that I 
petitioned the Orthodox Sovereign and most Holy Lord Filaret.”*° That 
is, Zyzanij continued to put up a fight, but he became much less tied to 
his stated opinion. In fact, Zyzanij seems on several occasions to have 
been willing to shape generalizations concerning what the Ruthenians 
believed in ways that would be acceptable to his Muscovite collocutors, 
but which were not necessarily reflective of the truth about what Rus’ 
believed. 

Let us consider, for example, the question of the status of Greek 
authorities. Il’ja and Grigorij seem to have suspected that Lavrentij 
belonged to a nation that accepted the new Greek texts. Echoing Maksim 
Grek, the Muscovite correctors told of new Greek texts that agreed 
neither with the old Greek nor with the Slavonic texts and that they did 
not accept because, “although they are indeed printed in the Greek 
language, the Greeks now live under great oppression in infidel countries 
and are not able to print them according to their custom.”” Asked by 
Lavrentij whether they knew Greek, the Muscovite correctors responded 
that “we know enough Greek that we do not add any syllable to any 
phrase, or take one away.”” In spite of this attitude on the Muscovite 
side, Lavrentij continued to attempt to gain a polemical advantage by 
appeal to Greek authorities; and, still, twice he was forced to retreat, 
assuring his collocutors that “we, too, do not accept the new translations 
of books in the Greek language.”” 

But was this true? By “translations,” the Muscovite correctors clearly 
had in mind “editions” of all sorts: after all, Filaret had ordered them to 
discuss with Lavrentij those passages where his catechism differed from 
Russian and Greek translations.” And the reigning attitude among the 
Muscovites toward Greek texts printed in the West encompassed all 
Greek texts—scriptural, canonical, patristic—which, in this view, had 
been taken from the Greeks by the Latins, printed in the West in corrupt 
form, and then destroyed, such that all appeal to Greek authority was 
invalidated. We can find this view in the works of Maksim Grek, Meletij, 
Smotryc’ky] (but only as author of the Orthodox Threnos), and, eventually, 
the Old Believers as well as the “Latinizer” Silvester Medvedev.”! 

Lavrentij was clearly searching for some authority to support his side 
of the argument, and he attempted twice to make Greek texts his author- 
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ity. Apparently he suspected that the Muscovites might bow before Greek 
authority; even better—that they did not know Greek, and that he might 
thus be able to gain a polemical advantage. “In the Greek language it is 
said thus,” Lavrentij began his challenge, and he continued, “Who among 
you knows Greek?”” But the Muscovites managed to maintain the 
authority of genuine Greek texts and still undermine Lavrentij’s argument: 
we adhere to the new Greek texts and to the Slavonic texts translated 
from them; you adhere to the new Greek texts that have been corrupted 
by the “Latins.” And twice Lavrentij retreated after some argument, 
agreeing that these texts were indeed corrupt. And not only did he 
concede that this was the case, but he asserted that “we” (i.e., the 
Ruthenians) also believed this. ; 

But the prefaces to the Kievan editions of liturgical and patristic texts 
published in the 1620s, on some of which Zyzanij had himself collabor- 
ated as corrector, explicitly defended recourse to precisely those new 
Greek texts published in the Latin West. Zyzanij himself had served as 
corrector of the 1623 edition of the sermons of St. John Chrysostom, and 
he had carried out his correction according to “the most reliable Greek 
archetype, which was most excellently imprinted in the city of Eton” (.e., 
in Protestant England).” 

This exchange calls in doubt Zyzanij’s claims that he had come to 
Moscow for spiritual enlightenment. In my reading, Zyzani on both 
occasions first argued one way, expressing views that were in keeping 
with the Kievan programme; and both times he finally gave in not 
because he had been convinced (he attempted twice, after all, to make the 
same point), but because he despaired of convincing the Muscovite 
authorities with this argument. That is, Zyzanij shifted his statements— 
subtly and not so subtly—whenever he felt the need to do so during his 
conversation/interrogation with/by the Muscovite authorities. 

The “why” is, at one level, clear enough: Zyzanij wished to survive 
the discussion and to obtain Filaret’s approbation. Perhaps a consider- 
ation of the “how” will lead us somewhat further. What aspects of the 
relations between the two sides made this sort of shifting a viable tool for 
dispute? I would point, among other things, to the levels of knowledge 
each side had of the other. In short, considerable mutual ignorance seems 
to have separated Zyzanij and the Muscovites in 1627. Both sides devoted 
much of their attention to establishing the differences between “you” and 
“us.” Some of the ignorance may have been feigned; much of it was 
clearly genuine. Each side sought knowledge of the other, but both 
players could also retreat behind mutual ignorance (or feigned ignorance) 
in moments of danger. 

What did the two sides actually know about each other? And, 
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perhaps more interesting, what things did they fear (and thus— 
consciously or subconsciously—seek to discover) in their collocutors? 
How had they defined each other before this encounter began? In 1627 
we are, after all, at the very beginning stages of the Ruthenian-Muscovite 
encounter. The Muscovites were willing to accept Lavrentij as one of their 
own, but only up to a certain, very limited point. They were willing to 
print his book on “their” doctrine (after the necessary corrections had 
been made) and to converse with him in their own language about the 
faith. Throughout their conversation, however, the Muscovites seem to 
have suspected that they did not entirely understand this man who had 
appeared on their doorstep with a “Lithuanian” catechism they claimed 
was in a language foreign to them. i 

The attitudes of the Muscovite correctors toward Zyzanij seem to 
have been shaped by a certain amount of ignorance and a few cultural 
stereotypes. This ignorance began—so we are led to believe—at the 
linguistic level. Zyzanij wrote his work in Ruthenian, apparently under 
the assumption that his interlocutors would at least be capable of 
understanding it. But although they knew some “Serbian” words, the 
Muscovites claimed not to be able to understand “Lithuanian” or “Polish” 
(the two terms the Muscovites used to refer to the language of Zyzanij’s 
work).” “If I had only known,” Lavrentij exclaimed at one point, “I 
would have submitted my book to the sovereign, most holy patriarch, 
entirely in the Slavonic language.””” 

By paying attention to the things that II’ja and Grigorij seem to have 
expected—and, especially, feared—from Zyzanij, we can begin to recreate 
some part of Muscovite perceptions of Rus’ in the 1620s. Grigorij objected 
to Zyzanij’s assertion that “the Father collected (co6pa) the Son and the 
Holy Spirit,” saying that “we do not speak of the collecting (co6panue) of 
the Holy Trinity.”°° Zyzanij asked to see the translation (he seems no 
longer to have had direct access to his original), and he then blamed the 
translator, claiming that he “had written that the Father deduced (u36ege) 
the Son and the Holy Spirit.” It would seem reasonable to assume that 
in the oral discussion Lavrentij was offering Slavonic equivalents of the 
words in his Ruthenian original. But at this point Prince Ivan Borisovi¢ 
Cerkasskij asked Zyzanij: 


“How do you say in Lithuanian co6pa?” And Lavrentij said it is the 
same in the Lithuanian language—co6pa. And then [the prince] asked: 
“And how do you say w36ege?” And Lavrentij said: “it is also u36ege 
in our language.”* 


Thereupon “we” (i.e., the correctors, Il’ja and Grigorij) said that whether 
it was uw36ege or cobpa was not the point: it was still theologically 
incorrect.” Zyzanij seems not to have spoken through an interpreter. 
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What did he mean by the curious statement that co6pa was co6pa and 
u36ege Was u3eege in “Lithuanian?” 

Was Zyzanij perhaps wilfully exploiting the distance between himself 
and his Muscovite interlocutors here? Was the mutual ignorance of use 
to Zyzanij, especially on the first day, when he seems to have been in a 
panic to defend himself and his book? On the first day he may have 
benefited from this situation of linguistic unclarity since it allowed him 
to make himself less “clear” to his collocutors, thus rendering it more 
difficult for them to declare him a heretic. On the second and third days 
there was a more genuine will on Zyzanij’s part to discover who the 
Muscovites were and to communicate to them somewhat more accurate 
information concerning the Ruthenians. Day Two began with Zyzanij 
posing questions to the Muscovites, itself a sign that the dynamics had 
changed considerably. (And again, we may wish to take the claims of 
incomprehensibility with a grain of salt. After all, remember that one of 
those men present and claiming not to know “Lithuanian” was the 
“translator” of the work, II’ja.) 

But let us continue for a moment with the Muscovite fears of Zyzanij. 
At the doctrinal level, the Muscovites’ first worry seems to have been that 
Lavrentij was a secret Arian, in other words, that he had come under the 
influence of the Polish radical Antitrinitarians who were active in the 
eastern lands of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. Several of their 
questions, including the first ones, were thus devoted to probing 
Lavrentij’s beliefs on the Trinity.” 

Other areas of concern (or, as we will see, even annoyance) were 
more general. On one occasion, when Lavrentij sought one excuse after 
another after having been caught in an apparently heretical formulation 
on the Trinity, he “began to speak in terms of orthography.”*' Here, 
again, Zyzanij sought a polemical advantage by recourse to the tools of 
sacred philology. Once again, the Muscovite protocol represented this as 
an act of desperation, and the Muscovite side responded with annoyance 
at the Ruthenian grammarian’s argument: 


“This, Lavrentij, is the childish affair of those who are learning letters, 
that through the characters one understands singularity and plurality; 
but we are not occupying ourselves today with such a matter.” And to 
this, Lavrentij answered nothing.” 


The Muscovites neutralized Lavrentij’s appeal to grammar in the same 
manner as they had dealt with his appeal to Greek texts—in both 
instances by co-opting the authority in question. 

In other cases the Muscovite side would simply reject the authorities 
to which Lavrenti either overtly adhered or (perhaps more interestingly) 
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which they suspected behind his utterances. The Muscovites alleged, for 
example, that Lavrentij had drawn some of his information from what 
they might otherwise have termed “worldly philosophy.” He had taken 
his view of man from the fables of Aesop.” Even worse, he had 
accepted a cosmology formed on the basis of handbooks on astrology 
“taken from the Greek magi.”" Zyzanij defended himself by drawing 
a distinction similar to that between analytical and judicial astrology, 
which were the traditional terms in Western discussions: he wrote only 
descriptively of God’s creation, not in order to foretell the future.” The 
Muscovites responded with the fundamentalist position, which rejected 
all speculation about the structure of the universe: “we” have all our 
knowledge concerning the cosmos from the Bible, especially from Gen. 
1:17, where it is written “and God set them in the firmament of the 
heaven to give light upon the earth.”” Still Lavrentij pushed the issue: 
“Then how do the lights make their motions?”*” When the Muscovites 
returned once again to the Bible to explain how the heavens go,* 
Zyzanij finally gave in, saying that he had come to Muscovy, after all, 
precisely in order to receive enlightenment from Filaret.” 

But again, was this true? If Lavrentij knew (or suspected) he was 
wrong, why did he put up such a fight in the first place? Was he really 
so easily convinced to change his views on how the motions of the 
heavens were to be described? Was he speaking for a Ruthenian 
consensus? Since we do not have Zyzanij’s original (and since, according 
to the correctors themselves, the passages on the heavens had been 
excised), we can only speculate on the archpriest’s “original” cosmology. 
But we can note at a minimum (and it was a significant minimum) that 
the two sides adhered to different rules in their descriptions of the 
motions of celestial objects—the Muscovites drawing all their knowledge 
from the Bible, and Zyzanij apparently willing to read other books, 
including perhaps the book of nature. 

This is one of those misunderstandings that may have resulted from 
the beginnings of a change in world-views. Whether Zyzanij’s views were 
geostatic or geokinetic (probably the former), the archpriest of Korec lived 
in a world where, owing to the discussion of the new and old calendars 
if nothing else (the new calendar had been introduced in the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth in 1583), theorizing about the movements of 
heavenly bodies could have formed part of the background of confes- 
sional debate. Not so, apparently, in Muscovy. For the correctors II’ja and 
Grigorij the question seems not to have been geokinetic versus geostatic 
world-views, but whether in fact there should be any speculation at all 
beyond the information provided by a few biblical passages. A recent 
history of Orthodox theology has offered as a token of continuing 
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conservatism the fact that as late as 1808, an Orthodox theologian was 
still attempting to adapt the compromise solution offered by Tycho Brahe 
(d. 1601), in which the moon and the sun revolved around the earth and 
the other planets around the sun;” and yet, even this belated willingness 
to play the game by Western rules, to answer the questions posed by the 
West, marks a step away from the position of Lavrentij’s Muscovite 
opponents, who still refused to debate these issues. 

There were other passages where Zyzanij’s original text may have 
reflected a certain “modernity” that was unacceptable further to the east. 
The Muscovites objected forcefully to the relative quantity and quality of 
descriptions Zyzanij had devoted to the Godhead and to man, respective- 
ly: 

Why, Lavrentij, did you write in your book very boldly and audaciously 

questions and answers concerning the Divinity and His essence? And 


when the question was about Man—“What is Man?”—then you say in 
answer, “This is an unfathomable thing.””! 


What was behind this disagreement? Apparently, for one thing, the 
Muscovites continued to adhere to a kind of apophatic theology. This was 
part of their reaction to the fact that Zyzanij had much to say about the 
nature of the Divinity (and in terms of positive knowledge, rather than 
as a resignation to assess the ineffability of the godhead). Conversely, 
when Zyzanij wrote that man was a mystery, he may have been reflecting 
“new” ideas that put man more in the centre of attention by making his 
nature a matter for speculation and by lending him some of the transcen- 
dence of the divinity. In treating at length of the nature of God, Zyzanij 
was perhaps reflecting the sense prevalent among Ruthenians that the 
Orthodox needed to provide positive answers to precisely those questions 
raised by Protestants and Catholics. Orthodox Ruthenian definitions of 
faith in this period were informed in large measure by their reactive 
nature; as late as 1627, it seems, the Muscovite side had yet to begin to 
define itself in reaction to the Western confessions. 

Lavrentij led off the second day of discussions (19 February 1627) by 
posing the following question to his Muscovite interlocutors: “How do 
you call your faith, and what name do you give it?”* The Muscovite 
answer—“we call it the faith of Christ, transmitted to us by His Holy 
Apostles and confirmed by the Holy Fathers, who had gathered at the 
seven holy ecumenical councils””’—did not satisfy Lavrentij. This was 
for him an unexpressive minimum. Zyzanij knew from experience that 
it was what everyone said, Catholics and heterodox included. Lavrentij 
wished to know “what do you call it [your faith] in your own person («oT 
cpoero Auya»)? When someone asks you ‘What is your faith?’—what do 
you call it for him?”™ I suspect that Zyzanij was genuinely hoping for 
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enlightenment here on the question of how an Orthodox Christian was 
to respond to challenges from a variety of corners denying that the 
Orthodox faith was the Christian faith. This, it seems, was the kind of 
challenge that Ruthenian churchmen had to meet on a daily basis, but 
one that was still foreign to the Muscovites. 

This sort of Muscovite ignorance concerning the ways of the world 
in the western borderlands of Orthodox Christendom gave rise to a 
disagreement over whether non-priests had the right to perform a 
baptism when no priest was present. This situation often arose for 
Orthodox Christians living in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth; it 
was thus a matter of grave concern for Lavrentij, who had written that 
“if no priest is present, a person can be baptized by a deacon, or a clerk, 
or a monk, or a layman.”” Il’ja and Grigorij responded with apparently 
unfeigned amazement: “What city is there where there are deacons and 
clerks, but no priest?”°° Zyzanij’s response was eloquent in its terseness: 
“there is much of this in the world.”” The Muscovites simply could not 
fathom this, arguing that “without a priest, not only is it improper for the 
faithful to be baptised, but even to be born or to die.””* 

Lavrentij attempted in vain at this point to defend himself (and what 
was apparently common Ruthenian practice) by stating that he had not 
invented this idea, but had based his statement on old authorities: 
“bishop Augustine” and Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople (ca. 758- 
829). The Muscovites not only rejected Zyzanij’s point of doctrine, but 
they questioned the manner in which he established his authority. First, 
this doctrine was not to be found, so the Muscovites argued, in the rules 
of St. Nicephorus (whose authority they acknowledged).” Second, the 
Muscovites had some problems with according authority to St. 
Augustine. The Muscovite attitude was curious: either it showed an 
ignorance about the life of the bishop of Hippo, or it reflected an 
Orthodox tradition that sought to “accept” Augustine, but to blame most 
of his writings on Latin falsifications. Both interpretations imply a certain 
discomfort with Augustine and uncertainty as to how to neutralize (or co- 
opt) his authority. Now, for the first and only time, so the tone would 
seem to reveal, it was the Muscovite side that was on the defensive. First, 
they argued that although “we know Augustine, nonetheless, his rules 
and his other writings are not found in Greek translations, because his 
writing was corrupted by Latin sophists according to their heretical 
custom.”°' When Lavrentij defended Augustine as “the Orthodox bishop 
of the city of Hippo and the author of many authoritative works,” the 
Muscovites offered a highly unusual life of the bishop to “prove” their 
point: “we know that Augustine was an Orthodox bishop and that he 
then renounced the Christian faith and was returned to the true path by 
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Ambrose, Bishop of Milan; thereupon, up to his death, Augustine 
finished his life in repentance, and he did not write any more writings 
and commandments, or teachings and epistles, since the Fathers do not 
allow such people to teach.”® Lavrentij stuck to his guns: “You are quite 
right that Augustine abandoned the Christian faith and was returned to 
the true path by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan; but his sermons are even in 
the book of Meletios, Archbishop of Constantinople.”™ Still the Musco- 
vites managed to appear unimpressed: if Augustine’s works were used 
by Meletios, it was because he wrote to refute the Latins “on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit, on unleavened bread, and on other Latin 
customs.” And the Muscovites made their point one more time: “we do 
not have his doctrine; but even if it is found somewhere, we do not 
accept it, because his doctrines are of the Latin custom.” Further, “they 
[the Latins] have yet another interpreter, called Jerome; nor do we accept 
his writing, because they corrupted many Greek books according to the 
Latin custom.” 

By this point a tired Zyzanij agreed: “We know Jerome, and we do 
not accept his writing either.”” But again: was this true, or was 
Lavrentij simply worn out by the series of mutually contradictory 
objections that the Muscovite side had offered in an oddly frantic attempt 
to discredit Augustine? In his Threnos of 1610, the Orthodox Meletij 
Smotryc’kyj had placed both Augustine and Jerome in the ranks of the 
teachers of the “Universal Apostolic Eastern church” next to Basil the 
Great, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Cyprian, Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, 
and Gregory of Nazianzus.” The exchange recorded in the protocol 
revealed a certain amount of discomfort on the Muscovite side in the face 
of Zyzanij's continuing insistence on the authority of St. Augustine’s 
writings: why else would the side that was, after all, in control of the 
discussion resort to a series of shifting, contradictory critiques of this 
church father? 

Was there a general pattern in all these disagreements, misunder- 
standings, and inconsistencies? I suggest that each side began with a set 
of unexpressed assumptions concerning its needs and goals, that these 
assumptions were given direct expression only rarely and almost 
inadvertently, but that they nevertheless in large part informed the 
arguments. Central to these assumptions, I suspect, was a definition of 
the main opponent, the immediate “other,” against whom each side 
defined its articles of faith and its method of argumentation and appeal 
to authority. This attitude expressed itself indirectly, but it was anterior 
to the choice of argument and thus of crucial significance in moments of 
misunderstanding. Lavrentij seems to have defined his position primarily 
against that of the Roman Catholics, who were, in his opinion, the most 
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immediate threat to Orthodox Ruthenians. The Muscovites were, of 
course, overtly anti-Catholic (perhaps, in a sense, even more so than 
Zyzanij: the fact that the archpriest was engaged in a protracted debate 
with Uniates and Catholics required him to accept some of their 
authorities in an effort to beat his opponents at their own game); but their 
deepest suspicions were directed toward traitors to Orthodoxy, first the 
Greeks and now (they feared) the Kievans. 

These attitudes gave rise to some of the irony in the misunder- 
standings between the two parties. Consider the following case: the 
Muscovite correctors objected to Zyzanij’s teaching on the disposition of 
righteous souls at death. In their representation, the Ruthenian archpriest 
had posited a “first hell” for the souls of those who had repented before 
death, and a “second hell” for unrepentant sinners; those righteous souls 
that had been sent to the first hell could later be freed by the prayers of 
the living.” The Muscovites argued in response that souls “with pure 
and true acts of repentance do not descend into hell, but for those souls 
that have descended into hell without repentance there is no confession, 
according to the saying of the prophet [Ps. 6:5]: ‘for in hell, who shall 
confess thee, O Lord?’” Further, in the Muscovite argument, it was the 
doctrine of Chrysostom, Athanasius, and John of Damascus that “the 
souls of Orthodox Christians who have died with pure repentance depart 
unto bright places, into the hands of God, where God knows.” The 
Muscovites offered as proof of this assertion the instance of the righteous 
thief, who, according to Christ’s own words, was to be with him in 
paradise. This argument “convinced” Lavrentij: after having considered 
“for some time” where the righteous thief went after his death, Zyzanij 
allowed that the Muscovites had “got him that time.”” 

The irony here was that the Muscovites reacted to Zyzanij’s teaching 
on the disposition of righteous souls using arguments that foreshadowed 
the objections that the Uniate Meletij Smotryc’kyj would soon make to the 
similar teachings of Lavrentij’s brother Stephen. And the irony was 
heightened by the fact that, a year and half after he had bowed to 
Muscovite pressure on this issue, Zyzanij would be instrumental in 
having Smotryc’kyj charged with suspicion of apostasy, ostensibly 
because he had objected to the teachings of the Zyzanijs (among others) 
on points of doctrine, including precisely this one. 

In his Protestatia Przeciwo Soborowi w tym roku 1628 (Lviv, 1628) 
against the treatment that he had received at the Kievan Council of 
August 1628, Smotryc’kyj made Zyzanij into the greatest foe of the Union 
and into his own personal adversary. In Smotryc’kyj’s representations, he 
had been led into a trap in Kiev prepared by the lesser clergy—Zyzanij 
together with Andrij MuZylovs’kyj, who was archpriest of Sluck. In this 
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account, Smotryc’kyj had carefully prepared for this council in meetings 
with the appropriate church leaders, above all with Metropolitan 
Borec’kyj and Archimandrite Mohyla, who had expressed their agreement 
with those portions of his Apologia they had seen. Smotryc’kyj came to 
Kiev under the assumption that the leaders were still in agreement with 
him and without realizing that the hierarchy had been upended, that 
Zyzanij and Muzylovs’kyj, together with the laity, had usurped the 
power rightfully belonging to the bishops. Instead of achieving official — 
church approval for his unionizing catechism (remember: he had recently 
been showing this work to the Uniate metropolitan Ruc’kyj at the same 
time as he was negotiating with the Orthodox leaders), Smotryc’kyj was 
forced to participate in a solemn ceremony in the church of the Caves 
Monastery, during which his Apologia was condemned and pages from 
it were burned and stomped underfoot.” 

When Smotryc’ky] criticized the Ruthenian “new theologians” in 
Apologia and elsewhere, he wrote of “your Zyzanijs, Philalets, Orthologs,” 
etc., and in referring to the “Zyzanijs,” he made a pun on the sowers of 
C.Cé&vie or tares. But in this case alone, he also had actual referents for his 
plural: the brothers Stephen and Lavrentij. In fact, almost all of Smot- 
ryc’kyj’s references to “Zyzanij’ were to Stefan Zyzanij. Only in the 
Protestatia did he refer to Lavrentij. But even here he was purposefully 
vague in his references to the brothers, and he often allowed his readers 
to maintain the impression that the Zyzanij whose “heretical” works he 
had refuted in Apologia and the Zyzanij who was his main opponent in 
Kiev were the same person. He wrote in his Protestatia that while the 
church leaders gathered in the Caves Monastery were anathematizing his 
Apologia, he was in his heart doing the same to “the blasphemies, errors, 
and heresies of their sowers of chaff, the Zyzanijs, who were refuted by 
me in my work; them did I tear; upon them did I put the candles out; and 
them did I cast under my feet”:”* here Smotryc’kyj counted upon a 
linking of the two brothers, the one who had been a false teacher to the 
Ruthenian nation and the other who was now condemning Smotryc’kyj 
and supporting his brother’s errors. 

Smotryc’kyj delighted in unmasking the contextual contingency of the 
. “truths” expressed by his Orthodox opponents. In his Apologia he argued 
that the Ruthenian new theologians and the Greeks who were gathered 
around Patriarch Cyril Lukaris had made heterodox doctrine into their 
own pseudo-Orthodox doctrine simply in order to contradict Catholic 
dogma, not stopping to consider whether the Orthodox agreed with the 
heterodox or with the Roman church on a given point.” In particular— 
at least in the Uniate Smotryc’kyj’s representations—Cyril Lukaris (whom 
he identified in a roundabout way) confessed to him privately that the 
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reason for denying particular judgement was in order to be in a position 
to be able to “destroy the Roman purgatory.””° 

Zyzanijs statements on the disposition of souls at death seem to 
reflect some confusion in his views on purgatory and _ particular 
judgement. Asked by the Muscovites how many judgements there were, 
Zyzanij produced the shocking answer “four.” The Muscovites were so 
surprised by his response that they only allowed him to list two of them 
(in addition, we may presume, to the last judgement) before they 
“convinced” him of his error. Lavrentij argued that God had first judged 
Sodom and Gomorrah (to which the Muscovites replied that God had not 
judged, but would judge) and that there was a judgement when the soul 
departed from the body (ie., particular judgement—here Zyzanij 
“agreed” with Smotryc’kyj—which the Muscovites argued was not 
judgement per se, but a disposition).” This exchange came on the 
second day and was, perhaps, prompted by the longer debate on the first 
day concerning the disposition of righteous souls. 

In his refutation of Stephen Zyzanij, Smotryc’kyj used several of the 
same arguments employed by the Muscovites in their debate with 
Lavrentij. Like the Muscovites, Smotryc’kyj drew on the story of the 
righteous thief at Christ’s crucifixion and on Chrysostom, Athanasius, 
and John of Damascus to “prove” that a decision was made concerning 
the disposition of souls at death and that the souls of the repentant went 
to some “light and peaceful place.”” Thus, we might falsely conclude, 
the Uniate Smotryc’kyj “agreed” with the Muscovite authorities in 
rejecting the teachings of the Zyzanijs on this particular point. But this 
“agreement” tells us little and is in fact misleading if we do not also 
determine how it happened that those two otherwise inimical parties 
were suddenly in agreement. 

In this particular case, Smotryc’kyj cited the story of the righteous 
thief against Stephen Zyzanij’s argument on the disposition of repentant 
souls, which the archbishop represented as a direct borrowing from the 
Protestants. Smotryc’kyj cited these biblical passages, together with the 
authority of the Greek fathers (Chrysostom, Athanasius, Damascene) in 
order to “prove” the licitness of Roman doctrine on particular judgement 
and purgatory. His argument was that “we” (i.e., the Eastern Orthodox 
church) believe these same things (even if we do not give them the same 
names), so why do we condemn the Romans as heretics? 

Lavrentij seems to have been seeking to distance himself somewhat 
from the position of his brother, who had denied particular judgement, 
the existence of purgatory, and the efficacy of prayers of the living for 
intercession for the souls of the dead. He seems to have reached a stage 
in his thought where he recognized that the Ruthenian “new theologians” 
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(including his brother) had become a polemical liability for the Orthodox 
in their debates with the Uniates and the Catholics. It thus became 
necessary to find an Orthodox position that was neither Roman nor 
markedly Protestant (and—most important—to gain some authoritative 
support for that position). Lavrentij’s dilemma may explain some of the 
curious elements in his doctrine and in his manner of argumentation: not 
two judgements (and not one judgement), but four; not purgatory (but 
also not-purgatory), but “first hell,” whence souls could be freed through 
prayers for intercession. 

The Muscovites were less directly worried about opposing Roman 
positions, more comfortable with their own authority on this particular 
issue, and most suspicious of Ruthenians and “new Greeks.” Thus they 
had no difficulty in reacting to Zyzanij’s position in a way that would 
have been for the Ruthenian archpriest compromisingly close to the 
“unionizing” position of Meletij Smotryc’kyj. Yes, souls are sent to good 
and bad places according to their merits at death (but this, according to 
the Muscovites, is, technically speaking, a disposition rather than a judge- 
ment). Yes, there is a place outside of hell for the souls of those who, 
although sinful in life, had repented before death (but there is no 
particular name for this place). The church prays for the souls of those 
who died repentant (but it prays for the souls of all, living and dead, in 
hell or elsewhere). 

And there were many other points in the cultural and confessional 
debates of the seventeenth century where representatives of sides that 
had little in common, and were otherwise inimical, made use of similar 
or even identical arguments. The point is that the “truth” in these 
debates—as Smotryc’kyj himself frequently pointed out—was to a certain 
degree contextually determined. We should note that in 1627, “ortho- 
doxy” and “heresy” were terms that had not yet reached even the 
relatively clear state of the late seventeenth century, to say nothing of the 
modern definitions. On these particular issues all sides—Zyzanij, 
Smotryc’kyj, and the Muscovites—espoused some doctrinal points that 
would make their way into the current definition of Orthodoxy and some 
that would be declared in error. The crucial point is that it is of little 
importance to discover what a given party held on questions like 
particular judgement, purgatory, Greek authority, etc., if we do not also 
determine “against whom” they held these opinions and to what end. 

This tale of two men and three cities actually “ended” with a third 
man and a fourth city: Peter Mohyla and the Romanian see of Iasi. 
Mohyla was in the beginning stages of his rise to power when Smot- 
ryc kyj and Zyzanij were seeking official approval from the various sides 
for their catechisms., One of the early tests of Mohyla’s political savvy 
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may have been in the events surrounding the condemnation of Smot- 
ryc’kyj’s catechism in Kiev in August 1628. According to Smotryc’kyj, 
Mohyla had privately expressed his agreement with the archbishop’s 
unionizing position, but through cowardice and fear of pressure from the 
Cossacks and from the lesser clergy (including Zyzanij), he had allowed 
himself to be swayed for the moment to a rigid anti-Uniate position.” 
There may have been some truth to these obviously self-serving 
allegations. Once he had neutralized the influence of the Cossacks and 
the lesser clergy and had gained the support of the Ruthenian gentry and 
regular church hierarchy, Mohyla would show himself open to much of 
what had been Smotryc’kyj’s programme. | 

One crucial difference seems to have been that Mohyla had created 
a stronger power base, and he had a better sense how far this power base 
would allow him to move toward the Romans. With his well-established 
“Orthodox” credentials, Mohyla was in a position to include many of 
Smotryc’kyj’s doctrinal points, including the teaching on particular 
judgement and purgatory, in his own catechism of the Orthodox faith. 
Mohyla did not send his work to either the patriarch of Constantinople 
or the patriarch of Moscow for correction and approval; rather, he 
submitted it in 1642 for acceptance by the Eastern patriarchs gathered in 
Iasi. The translation of Mohyla’s work into Greek marked the official 
adoption of a work much closer to Smotryc’kyj’s than to Zyzanij’s as the 
Orthodox standard.” 

By now “everyone” (the catechism was supposed to have been a 
definitive statement of Orthodox belief) “believed” the same thing on this 
particular point, and what they “believed” was more or less what 
Smotryc’kyj had argued: that the Orthodox faith accommodated 
something akin to what the Catholics called particular judgement. But 
why did many of the same people “believe” this now but not a few years 
earlier? The answer lies in considerations of power and authority. The 
crucial thing was not only (although this played a role, too) what people 
believed, but who expressed the belief, against whom, and to what end? 

Smotryc’kyj and Zyzanij seem to have been working alone. The most 
plausible reconstruction I can offer is that Smotryc’kyj went to Con- 
stantinople in the hope of gaining Lukaris’s authority for some version 
of a unionizing national Orthodox church in Rus’. When he saw that this 
would be impossible, he decided to return to Rus’ and work for a 
bilateral agreement on such a vision, perhaps under a local independent 
patriarch to be established on the Muscovite model. 

The curious episode remains Zyzanij’s trip to Moscow. Clearly 
Zyzanij was hoping to gain some sort of authority through Filaret’s 
approval. It seems to have been important to him, and he was willing to 
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put himself in some danger and to agree to opinions that were not his 
own to get it. But then, why did he make no use of this authority when 
he returned to Rus’? As far as I know, Ruthenian documents are silent on 
Zyzanij's trip. Is this a significant or a fortuitous silence? Or did Zyzanij 
simply lack the authority to be heard in the Ruthenian debates? 

And what did the Muscovite side expect to gain? Perhaps there were 
at the outset some expectations that the Ruthenian scholar might offer a 
usable statement of the Orthodox faith. (But against whom would this 
document have been exploited at that time? Against the Greeks?) Perhaps 
the Muscovite authorities realized that they had not got what they were 
after. The work seems to have had little resonance with mainstream 
church culture.”' In fact, 1627 marks the beginning of an official Musco- 
vite reaction against Ruthenian books. Did the encounter with Zyzanij 
play a role in this move to control access to Kievan printings? Perhaps at 
this point the Muscovite side was simply seeking information about a 
representative of this nation that was soon to become such a significant 
“other” in the Muscovite psyche. In other words, viewed from the 
Muscovite side of the fence, the “Prenie” may have recorded an 
important early debriefing in the realm of national-confessional intelli- 
gence gathering. 


Notes 


1. “Prenie litovskogo protopopa Lavrentija Zizanija s igumenom Ilieju i 
spravscikom Grigoriem po povodu ispravlenija sostavlennogo Lavrentiem 
katexizisa,” in Letopisi russkoj literatury 1 drevnosti, vol. 2, Nikolaj Tixonravov, 
ed. (Moscow, 1859), p. 100: «ausatoca BeAuKOi NpeMyApOCTH MpaBocAaBHaro 
rocy Japa cBaTeiinero kup Duaapeta, taTpuapxa MOCKOBCKOrO i BCea Pycu: KaKOB 
pa3yM, KaKOB CMBICA‘b, KakOBy BeAMKyIO Borom AapoBaHHyio MIpemMy ApOcTb UMaT 
B ceOb! kak OH, rocyjapb, TOA BEAMKYIO KHUTY B HEBeEAMKOe BpeMaA yanHHA! Bo 
uctuHHy Bort abctrsyer B HEM.» 

2. “Prenie,” p. 100: «Ml 8348 KHury K MepceM CBOMM MpukKAaAbIBAaAb A, PyKaMu 
OOHMMaA UM AIObe3HO BCIOAY eA WeAOBAA.» 

3. “Prenie,” p. 94: «..uHOe, MHUT MU CA, KaObI HE BCh C MOerO MepeBOAy MMCaHo, 
KaObl MHOe MepecTyNACHO.» 

4. For programmatic discussions of microhistorical approaches, see: Giovanni 
Levi, “On Microhistory,” in New Perspectives on Historical Writing, Peter 
Burke, ed. (University Park, Pennsylvania, 1991), pp. 93-113; Edward Muir, 
“Introduction: Observing Trifles,” Microhistory and the Lost Peoples of Europe, 
Edward Muir and Guido Ruggiero, eds. (Baltimore, 1991), pp. vii-xxviii; 
Carlo Ginzburg, “Clues: Roots of an Evidential Paradigm,” Clues, Myths, and 
the Historical Method (Baltimore, 1989), pp. 96-125. 
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Polnoe sobranie russkix letopisiej, vol. 32 (Moscow, 1975), p. 185: «Toro poxy 
OblAa 3UMa AlOTa UM CHeExKHaA. BAaropenyjeHve ObIAO Ha CBATOM HEJeAU B [ra]Tok. 
[louaanu opatTu no cBATe Ha YeTBepTOI HeJedAe. Toro %* poKy, Meceyja allpeAsa y 
MOHEACAOK Ha CBATOTO MaptuHa TallbI DUMCKOPO, B3ABUIM 3 HAaYKM OT /J\appeHTua 
3apa3 JaHO JO HaykKW AATUMHCKHA AO IlaHa Makcuma TPepacumosuya CmoTpulkoro.» 


Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Jevanhelije ucytelnoje (Vevis, 1616) (= The ‘Jevanhelije 
ucytelnoje of Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian 
Literature, Texts, vol. 2. Cambridge, Mass., 1987), v‘'/13: <To 6osbm» sce 
LIJOKOABEK B PO3YMb MoOry, ECAM LO Mory, Mo Aacye blo]xon, uw 10 Aacye AcHe 
Ocseyoubrx Kuk. Ocrpo3ckux’b, Aacye u 4obpoabictsBam B. Kux. M. aomosctsa, 
MpuMMcoBaTH MOBHHeEH HaliAylo CA: KOTOporO Tipu 6oKy u TYObITHBIX WM 4y2xKO- 
3emMckux AkaJeMiil BbIsBOACHBIX HayKb BAAYHOCTH, BeAAyT MbAKoro goBrbny 
Moero, 3BbAaTu 34apua mu T[Locnolan Bors...» 

Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Grammatiky slavenskija pravilnoe sintagma (Vevis, 1618; 
facsimile ed., Nimcuk, 1979), 2°: «[This grammar] Hayunurs B pewenunxt 
po303HaHaA =po3AvuHocTu TpamMMaTu4Hpix cAoBa yacTuit: Hayunth Vimenp 
CKAOHCHHA, a TPAaroaopb CHOPAKEHHA, BEAAYTb BAACHOCTH OKOHYeCHUM HA 4OMb 
HAMb Odp3O0 CXOGUAO ABbIKAa UUCTe CAaBeHcKOro» (emphasis added). 

See Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Apologia peregrinatiey do Kraiow Wschodnych (Lviv, 
1628; facsimile ed.) (= Collected Works of Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Harvard Library 
of Early Ukrainian Literature, Texts, vol. 1, Cambridge, Mass., 1987), pp. 105- 
06/576; Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Exethesis abo Expostulatia (Lviv, 1629; facsimile 
ed.) (= Collected Works of Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Harvard Library of Early 
Ukrainian Literature, Texts, vol. 1, Cambridge, Mass. 1987), 3'/697. 


See Smotryc’kyj’s letter to Ruc’kyj in M. I. Kojalovic, Litovskaja cerkovnaja 
unija, vol. 2 (St. Petersburg, 1861), pp. 361-67. 

For the post-conversion Orthodox allegations, see Andrij MuZzylovs’kyj 
(Andrzej Muzyltowski), Antidotum, Przezacnemv Narodowi Ruskiemv, Albo, 
Warvnek Przeciw Apologiey Iadem Napetnioney; ktorq wydat Melety Smotrzysky, 
niestusznie Cerkiew Ruska prawostawngq w niey pomawiaigqc Haeresiq y Schisma, dla 
niektorych Scribentow. W porywezq przygotowany y podany (Vilnius, 1629), 6",11”. 


For the Uniate allegations of 1621, see Sowita Wina. To iest Odpis na script, 
Maiestat Krola Iego Mosci honor y reputatiq Ludzi Zacnych Duchownych y 
Swieckich obrazaiqcy, nazwany, Verificatia Niewinnosci (Vilnius, 1621) (Reprint: 
Arxiv [1887], pp. 443-510), pp. 69-71/492-93; Examen Obrony, To iest Odpis na 
Script Obrony Werificatije nazwany (Vilnius, 1621) (Reprint: Arxiv [1914], pp. 
562-96), pp. 43-46/590-92. 

See Kojalovic, Litovskaja cerkovnaja unta, p. 367. 

See S. Golubev, Kievskij Mitropolit Petr Mogila i ego spodvizniki (Opyt 
istoriceskogo issledovanija), vol. 1 (= Materialy dlja istorii zapadno-russkoj cerkvi) 
(Kiev, 1883), pp. 280-83. 

See V. V. Nim¢éuk’s introduction to Lavrentij Zyzanij, Hramatyka slovens’ka, 
Pam” jatky ukrajins’koji movy (Kiev, 1980), p. 18. 

See Golubev, Kievskij Mitropolit Petr Mogila i ego spodvizniki, p. 123, and 
Sakovy¢’s preface to Kasper Wilkowski, transl., Desiderosus abo sciezka do 
mitosci Bozej 1 do doskonatosci zywota chrzescijanskiego (Cracow, 1626),) 17°: “O 
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ktorey ksiaszki [i.e., Desiderosus] zaleceniu bym dobrze nic nie powiedzial, 
to samo wielka iey v kazdego z nas powage ziedna¢ moze, iz ia tak wiele 
narodow w Europie naszey swoiemi iezykami przettumaczona chcieli miec¢, 
az tez z Polskiego iezyka na nasz Ruski wiele ich sobie przekladaia y 
przypisuia, nawet w Monasterzech przy Trapezach do stotu braciey 
Nowicyuszom ia czytywaia, iakosmy w Kiiowskim Bratskim Monasterzu, za 
rezydenciey Oyca Smotrzyckiego czleka wielmi godnego czynili, (ktorego 
niech Bog w poboznych zamystiach iego szczesci, ktore amore veritatis in causa 
pacandae nostrae religionis w serce swe Zawziawszy, lubens libensq[ue] suscepit, 
odiezdzaiac tam, skad moc y dozwolenie na vspokoienie takich spraw 
zwykio wychodzic, ktory z spokoynym swoim do nas sie zwroceniem, moze 
znies¢ opaczne o sobie rozumienie).” 


See K. Xarlampovic, Malorossijskoe vlijanie na velikorusskuju cerkovnuju Zizn’ 
(Kazan’, 1914; reprint, The Hague, 1968), p. 103. 


“Prenie,” p. 81: <Mcnpasa, rocy dapb CBATeMLUIMI NaTpuapx’ BeAbA eb mpoTonony 
J\aBpeHbTHIO OTJaT, a O ThX CTATbAX, KOTOPbIe B Hel HECXOJHbI C PyCKUMN U 
rpeyeckumnu mepesogpt...[moronopuTul].» 


This work often accompanied manuscript versions of the catechism. It is 
available to the wider scholarly community in two editions: a printed edition 
of a seventeenth-century manuscript in Prenie 1859 and a facsimile of a 
seventeenth-century manuscript published in Zasedanie v kniznoj palate 18-go 
fevralja 1627 goda po povodu ispravlenija katexizisa Lavrentija Zizanija (= 
Pamyjatniki drevnej pis’mennosti 1 iskusstva 17, St. Petersburg, 1878). I have cited 
from the former. 


The report on the second day’s proceedings began with the information that 
Filaret had once again ordered Il’ja and Grigorij to discuss the catechism 
with Lavrentij. “Prenie,” p. 88: «Ha 3astpuex Despaaa Bb 19 gen Bearba 
rocyAapb cBaTeuuiui kup DuaapeT, NnaTpuapx’ MockoscKui i Bcea Pycnui, irymMeHy 
Vane ga [puiike of KHWxKHbIe cupaBbl ObITH y MpoToMNona AaBpeHTuA Ha 
HOJBOpbe UW TOBOPUTH C HUM‘ O TOMK KHUure Becbgocaosni.» 

“Prenie,” p. 81: «..a BeAeHO NOrOBOpUTM AIOOOBHbIM OObrYaeM MU CMHpeHveM 
Hpasa...» 

“Prenie,” p. 81: <To ge nepesorank norpemma»; “Prenie,” p. 82: «a TO Bce OT 
nepespoTunka»; “Prenie,” p. 87: <To ge mepesoTunk Hamncaa...»; “Prenie,” p. 88: 
«a TO Je MHOrO TlepeBOTUUK He Tak MOCTaBHA.» 

“Prenie,” p. 86: <1 AaspenTuit 0 TOM KAATBaMHM KAAACA, YTO OH He TIMCbIBAaA: O6a 
cylljecTBa, HO CylyJecTBO TlMcaA.» 

“Prenie,” p. 88: «<1 norom uryMeH Mana, BocTaB C KHUrOI, HM peKAb emy: Lfa yx 
TO Je Tbl, Aappeutue, u He Kpy4MHca: JAA Toro Th craTpu TeOb u OObABACHEI, 
KOTOpble ObIAM B TBOeH KHure He TIpAMO HamMcanbl, U Th Bch craTbi rocydapb 
cpaTemiuni Ouaapet, nmaTpvapx’ MockoscKkun i Bcea Pycui, camMb ucnipaBiA U, 
vu3iIpaBA, HaM BeAbA HalleyaTaTu u, Hatleyatos, TeOb orgatu. Vi rosopa Ty pbup, 
KHUry EMy OTJaA.» 

“Prenie,” p. 88: «M1 Aappentul kKHury B3xHA YeCHO M YeAoBaA AIObe3HO UM 
ropopuAb: Cracu Bors rocy apa cpaTeniuero DuAapera, aTpuapxa MOCKOBCKOrO 
i Bcea Pycni, UTO OH, BEAMKHi rocy Japb, Hallie MpOWeHve UCMOAHHA.» 
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Russkaja istoriceskaja biblioteka, vol. 9 (St. Petersburg, 1884), p. 441: «..a Beaukiii 
rocydapb cBaTbiuiit natpuapx Tb TeTpagu, JAA MepeBody, OTAaAb OorosBAeH- 
ckomy uryMeny Manb.» 

“Prenie,” p. 99: «A 3 4Aa Toro ciodbl u npubxar, awroOpi MH oT Bac 34ecs 
AyTY¥aAd HaykKa MpuATH, a BbgAoI MU CaM, 4TO B MOelt KHMTe MHOFO 6pIAO Ul He Abaa 
liMcaHO TOrO pagu A3 U 6UA YeEAOM MpOBOCAAaBHOMY TocyJaplo U CBATeMIIeMy 
kup MuaaperTy, NaTpHapxy MocKoBCckoMy Hu Bcea Pycni»; “Prenie,” p. 95: «<M uro 
MH cipoctapaaoc; upoctute, bora pagan»; “Prenie,” p. 95: «a3 emy, rocy apt, 
O TOM uM 6uTH 4eaom Upubxaa, wToOb! MHb HeJOyMeHHe MOe V3IIpPaBHA, a TO A 
MU caMb BbAoIW, YTO B KHUTe Moet UM He AbAa MHOro mMMCcaHo»; “Prenie,” p. 97: 
«{Jo6po Tak. A3 pag MoKapaTUCA, JAA TOF Clogbl U Mpubxaa, Ja AyTube HaBbIKHY 
OT Baller mnpenogobua»; “Prenie,” p. 100: «<Bcerga pag 43 c Bamu 6ecbgosaTu 
M AyTube u36upaTu.» 


“Prenie,” p. 99: «4a MHOrMA KHMrM rpeyecKkaro A3bIKa CCTb y Hac CTapbIx 
llepeBOJOB, a HbIHe K HaM KOTOPble KHUIM BXOJAT NeyaTHble PPevecKarox AZbIKAa 
u OyAeT couayTya C CTapbIMU NepeBOAbI UM MbI UX TIpHeMAeM ui AOOuM; a Oy JeT 
4TO B HAX MpHAO%KEHO HOBO M MbI Thx He IIPHEMAeM’b, XOTA OHH H PpeyecKHM 
A3bIKOM THCHYTHI, MOTOMy 4TO Tpekvw %xMByT HbIHe B BeAMKMX'b TeCHOTaX B 
HeEBEpHbIX CTpaHax MU lWewaTaTH MM MO CBOeMy OObIYeIO HEBO3MOXKHO.» 


“Prenie,” p. 95: «Ymbem 10 rpe4yeckHi CTOAKO, UTO He 4JaJgM HU y KakoBbl pbunt 
HMKakOBa CAOra HM yOaBuTH, HU MIPWAOKMTH.» 


“Prenie,” p. 99: «1 MbI HOBbIX TlepeBOJOB Ppeveckaro A3ZbIKA KHUI'b HE TIpPHeMAeM 
xe.» And also “Prenie,” p. 88: «To ge u MbI HOBbIX HepeBOJOB KHUT'b Ppeyeckaro 
A3bIKa He IIPHEMAeM %Ke: UCKaxKEHbI Je MO CTpOHaM.» 


“Prenie,” p. 81: «..HecxO4Hbl C PyCKMMM MU rpeyecKUMN Nepeso got...» (emphasis 
added). 


For the Old Believer texts, see N. Subbotin, Materialy dlja istorii raskola za 
pervoe vremja ego suscestvovania, vol. 2 (Moscow, 1876), pp. 86-87; N. 
Subbotin, Materialy dlja istorii raskola za pervoe vremja ego suscestvovanija, vol. 
3 (Moscow, 1878), p. 15; N. Subbotin, Materialy dlja istorii raskola za pervoe 
vremja ego suscestvovanija, vol. 4 (Moscow, 1878), p. 257; N. Subbotin, 
Materialy dlja istorii raskola za pervoe vremja ego suscestvovanija, vol. 6 (Moscow, 
1881), p. 157. For Maksim Grek, see Gerhard Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie 
in der Zeit der Tiirkenherrschaft (1453-1821): Die Orthodoxie im Spannungsfeld der 
nachreformatorischen Konfessionen des Westens (Munich, 1988), pp. 46-47 and 
the literature cited there. See also Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Threnos (OPHNOZ) to 
iest lament tedyney s. powszechney apostolskiey cerkwie (Vilnius, 1610) (= Collected 
Works of Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian Literature, 
Texts, vol. 1, Cambridge, Mass., 1987), 125°’/141-42. 


“Prenie,” p. 95: «Ilo rpeyeckomy a3bIky Tak ropopuTca... KTo y Bac yMber m0 
rpeyeckni?» 

Xv. Titov, Materijaly dlja istoriji knyZnoji spravy na Vkrajini v XVI-XVIII vv.: 
Vsezbirka peredmov do ukrajins’kyx starodrukiv (= Ukrajins’ka Akademija Nauk, 
Zbirnyk istoryéno-filolohic¢noho viddilu, no. 17) (Kiev, 1924; facsimile edition, 
with an introduction by Hans Rothe, Bausteine zur Geschichte der Literatur bei 
den Slaven, vol. 16, Cologne, 1982), p. 57: «Pascyaupb xe u oycmoTpbsp 
cBpobo4Ha MW oympa34Hena 6piTu, 6alalroropbuna Mya, Caosecubitna Jjigackana 
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u Bbrito, xygox*xnaro %e EAAuHHO Tpeueckaro a3pika OyMbHie M MCKyCCTBO 
cT@kapia, mpeule]lctHoro oTya Kup AaBpentia 3e3ania TycranoscKoro, 
IIpecsurepa, u C[pa]tera []pasocaasupia Bbppi ucnopbanuka u mponoBbguuka, 
TOPO OYMOAH, BbbKe AlOboTpy 4Hb notuatucsa [lpesoxgenie Toe u3sbcvbsonaTn, 
WM McipaBuTU: wxKe HW AjOOe3HO BBCIpiuMb Bpy4eHHoe, Cb U3z6bcTHbuUWUM ApXi- 
tunome Eaaunckumo, uspagube 6 epagb Evonb u306paxennoimo, georb- 
TCT606A6b 6 GbAb, CoOTEOpu MOA KNUeuU UCnpaerenie» (emphasis added). 


“Prenie,” p. 81: <M kHa3b Ina Bopucosuy cnpocua Aappexuptes: Ilo AuToscKo- 
My Ae A3bIKy Kak 6p1 ropopute...?»; “Prenie,” p. 87: «..TOAbKO MbI A3bIKa HOACKOTO 
He pa3yMbem....» 


“Prenie,” p. 88: <M mpi emy pexau: Bbaaem cepOckuM A3bIKOM KyIMHa, a 110 
pyckui kycTb. MU norom yy4aa ropoputTu, uToOp! ge A TOAKO BbgaA, u A Opr Je 
CBOIO KHUPy HOJaA BCIO Ha CAOBEHCKOM A3bIKe POCY Aaplo CBATeMMIeMy TaTpMapxy, 
a TO Je MHOrO TlepeBOTUNK He Tak MOCTaBMA.» 


“Prenie,” p. 81: «<I[Iucano y Te6a B oTBbTe: Orey Coina u Zlyxa CBATOO paBHbIX 
ce6b co6pa, oT KoTOpor 6borocAosBuA B3xITO? [loHexe ate Oreyb Crrna u Zlyxa 
Cpataro co6pa: TO oTkyday Cco6pa? Mpbi co6paHua cBaTEia Tpoutija He rAaroAem.» 


“Prenie,” p. 81: «Aaspenteit Tob phan oTmmpaaca u pbka: [loxaxure Mu m1cMo 
Moe, a A TOBO He TiMcbIBAaA. VL kak MMCMO eBO NOKa3aAu eMy, MU OH CKa3aAb: To Je 
MepeBOTYUK MOPpeuiMA, a He A; A Je Mca: Oreyb Corina i Jlyxa Caataro u3peze, 
a He coOpa.» 


“Prenie,” p. 81: «<M kHa3b Isa Bopucosuy cnpocua Aaspenptes: [lo Autosc- 
KOMy Je A3bIKy KaK BbI ToBOpuTe: cobpa? Vi AappeuTui cka3aA TO u MO 
AUTOBCKOMy s3bIkKy CO6pa. Vi notom cnpocna: A u3Bege Kak? VW Aappeuten 
cka3aA: NO HallieMy MM “3BeJe.» 


“Prenie,” pp. 81-82: «</1 mpi emy: A xoTa u u3Bede, WHO VM TO O CraTeli ean- 
HocyiyHei Tpouyb He 6GorocAoBHo, NoHeExe KyMHO Cpataa Tponua, a Hu CAH 
eAMHOP He NOCAe AH, HU Mpexe HU Uu3BeJe, HU COoOpa.» 


“Prenie,” p. 82: «Mpi xe k Hemy pekAu: A He raaroAn, AaBpeHTne, cero, exe C 
HAOTIIO CTpagatTu boxecTBy; cue yOo Apni u mpouni epeTuybI PAaroOAIoT, Hacx*Ke, 
TIpaBOCAaBHBIX XpucTHAH, Ja coxpaHut Tocnogpn Borb oT Takosar 3Aaro 
HauMHaHus.» 


“Prenie,” p. 87: «M1 noromp AaBppentTui OT rpaMOTUKU TOYeA TOBOPUTH OACO- 
rpaeelo.» 

“Prenie,” p. 87: <M mpi emy orKka3aau: Ta, Aaspentue, abykaa pbub yualljuxca 
6ykKBaM, UTO MMCMeHaMM pa3yMbTu e€AMHCTBO HM MHOXKECTBO, a MbI HbIHe He O 
TakoBoM Jbae yupa3auHsemca. VI Aappentui k TOMy HHYTOXK OTBbIUAA.» 


“Prenie,” p. 94: «Mpr naku pbxom: Vnyio Tei npuTuo O YeAOBbYe PeKAd, AYLUTY 
VM MAOT, Kak Oped CO CBMHbe!O CBxABaHbI. ViHO B Hallux OObr4aex PTPeYeCKUX KH 
TakoBbla 6echabi O ueAoBbye He BeAYTCA; a MHUTCA Ham: Th MpocTble mpHAoru 
uMaHb!l 43 kKHUurM Esona, cbpaHckoro My Apeua, ObacHOcAaraTeAA.» 


“Prenie,” p. 94: «Mpbpk pbxom emy: IlepecrymmAu, uro Ham BeABA rocydapb 
cBaTeniuni Kup Duarapet, NaTpuapx’b MOcKoBCKui i Bcea Pycui, wTo OblAo y TeOA 
B KHUre HalIMcaHO O Kpy3ex He6beCHbIX M O MAaHUTAaX, HM O 304HAX, UM O 3aTMbHIN 
COAHYa, O TPOMe M O MOAHIM, M O TpecHoBeHin, HM O WM6eHHi, MO NepyHb, o 
KOMUTaX M MpO4x 3Be34ax, NOTOMy 4TO Th CTaTbM M3 KHUTM OCTpPOAorHi, a Ta 
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KHUra OCTPOAOTHA B3ATA OT BOAXBOB CAACHCKUX UM OT UJOAOCAYKUTEAeCH, MHO 
TYTO B KHUrb K HallleMy TIpaBOBbpulo HeECXOJ4Ha.” 

“Prenie,” p. 94: «<Aappentui peye: Vero pagu Hecxodna? 4 aBb3a'b He WucaA, Hu 
KOAa, HUW CYaCTHA, HU PpORKCHHA yeaoBbueckaro, HV MO 3Be34aM MIpaBACHHA 7KUTUIO 
HallleMy: TOAKO 43 Hamucad BbhAOMOCTH padu, YTOObI YeAOCBbKS BbAAA, AKO TO CCT 
TBap 6OxKUA, a TO U MbI O TOM He MYApbCTBYCMS, 4TOObI 3Be34aM WpaBuTucs 
*KUTWIO. Halemy.» On contemporary Western debates over astrology, see 
Eugenio Garin, Astrology in the Renaissance: The Zodiac of Life (London, 1983). 


“Prenie,” pp. 94-95: «Aappentni peye: ZJa kak 10 BalllemMy TMcaT O 3Be34ax? Mp1 
naku pbxom: Mor muutem i sbpyem, kako Monuceit narmca: u coTBpopu Bors ash 
CBETHA€ BEANKHA M 3Be34bI HM MOCTaBH UX Bors Ha TRepAN HeOecHeN, AKO CBETHTH 
110 3@MAM i BAaJeTi AHEM M HOLJHIO, M pOsAyYMTM Mex AY CBLTOM MU Mex AY HOLJIO, 
a 2KUBOTHBIMM 1 3BepsMU He pek Monceit.» 


“Prenie,” p. 95: «Aappentni pee: Za kak CBeTMAa LeCTBUA TBOPsAT?» 


“Prenie,” p. 95: «Mppk pexom: Ilo nopeAenuio GoxMIO aHreAM CAyxKaT, TBap 
Bosse. [IucaHo 60 ecTb BO BTOPOM 3aKOHUi: OHNX, peue Monucelii, mnoctrasn 
MpeabAbl A3bIKOM TIO YNCAY aHTeAb 6oxuixX; TaKO U O TBapH ThMWK aHreAbl 
CAYKUTH TOBeAB: aHreAM, peve, PPOM, AHPTeEAM MOAHM EI, aHreaAu JOx*K Jeu, aHreAu 
cHbrom, aHreAv Mpa30M, aHreAU BLTpOoM Mi Npouas.» 


geneniegap: 95: «Aappentui peye: Boaen bors aa rocyaapb cpaTeiumi 
MuaaperT, taTpuapx’ MOcKoBCKHi U BCea Pycu; 13 eMy, rocyAaplo, O TOMS VM OuTu 
yeAoM pubxaa, wToOb! MHb HeAOyMeHHe Moe H3IpaBHA, a TO AM CaM BbAOIO, ATO 
B KHMre Moeli u He AbAa MHOro I1MCcaHo.» 


Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, p. 353. 


“Prenie,” pp. 93-94: «<[loromp pbxom emy: Uro, Aaspentue, B TBOeM KHure O 
6oxecTBE MO cyujecTBb ero mucaHo BOMpocb! U OTBETbI AeP3OCHO 3eA0 MU CMbAO? 
A erga 0 Yeaosbye Bompoc: Uro ectp veaosbks? Torga raaroAemm Bo oTBbre: 
HenoctwxuHa cua BbuUb.» 


“Prenie,” p. 88: «Kak MbI kK Hemy mpubxavu uv mepsue cimpocuA Hac: Kak BbI 
Ha3biBaeTe M YTO MMeHyeTe Bbpy CBO?» 


“Prenie,” pp. 88-89: «I mpi emy oTBbuyavn: Bbpy Hapnyaem xpucTosy, mpedjaH- 
HY1O HaMb CBATBIMH AaMOCTOABI EPO MU YTBeEPXKeHHYIO CBATbIMH OTIbI, WKE Ha CeAMU 
CBATbIX BCCACHCKUX COOOpeX COLE AUINXCA.» 


M“ 


Prenie,” p. 89: «<IIporonon peye: WHo To craaa Bbpa xpucToBa; Kak %Ke TbI ee 
Ha3OBeLlI OT CBOeTO Aa? erda KTO TA CIIPOCHT: 4TO TBOA Bbpa? UM THI eMy Kak es 
Hapeuellib?> 


“Prenie,” p. 97: «<IIucaa 93 Takosbia pba, moHeEx, ale rab He mpuayuuTca 
CBALIJCHHUKAa, MOHKET KPeCTHTH YeAOBLKa AUAKOH, HU KAMPMK, HW WHOK, 1 MMPCKHi 
YeAOBEKb.» 


“Prenie,” p. 97: «/Ja kou rpad 6piBpaeT AV Takop, i4ex* 6bIAM AUAKOHM MH KAMPUKH, 
a olla He ObiAO Opi?» 


“Prenie,” p. 97: «AaspeHbTui peye: MHoro Toro 6p1paeT He 3eMAM.» 


“Prenie,” p. 97: <[lonex, auje noma He 6yJeT, HwKe BbpHui TyT MoryT 6pITH; a 
rab pbpyprx Hbrb, Hu Kpewwenusa TyT OpipaeT BO OOcTOAHMI UM He BO OOCTOAHHI: 
BbpHbIM 60 6e3 Nona He TOUMIO KpecTHTUCA, HO HU POAUTUCA, HK yMpeTu AbnO 
eCTb.» 
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“Prenie,” p. 97: «AappenTuii peye: 13 TO HamucadA He CO6or0; JO MeHA HallMcaHo 
eCTb B IipaBuAex AsrycTuna enmucKona 4a Huxucdopa, natpuapxa Llaparpaga.» 
“Prenie,” p. 97: «Mppk emy nmaku pbxom: Huxudopa, natpuapxa Llaparpaaa, 
IIpaBMAa 3HaeM, KE CYT H3AO%KECHbI O YEPKOBHbIX CUMHEHUAX JBAJeCAT U TP WKe 
C HMM CBATBIX OTEL'b, a TOBO 1paBMAa B HUX HbT'b, O KOeM THI HaM CKa3bIBaelll, 4a 
6pitu He A3b. A erga Obl TO 6bIAO B HUKUCOpoBEIX MpaBMAex, ObIAO 6bI TO i BO 
WHbIX CBATBIX OTEL'b IpaBuAex.» 


“Prenie,” p. 98: «Mobi taku pbxom: AsrycTWHa MbI 3HaeM, a IpaBMA ero 4 TIpounx 
ciucaHeli B rpeveckUx MepeBoJex’ HETb, MOTOMY YTO MMCcaHMe ero UCKaxKeHO OT 
AaTbIHCKUX MyApeUoB Ha CBO epeTuYeCcKHi OOpIYalt.» 


“Prenie,” p. 98: «Aappentui peye: Za AsrycTuH mpaBocAaBeH 6bIA enMCKOIb 
UMMOHCKOrO pasa M MHOTO MMCaHve ero TIOAOXKEHO eCTb.» 


“Prenie,” p. 98: «Mbpxe pbxom: Bbmpr AprycTvHa, YTO OH TIpaBOcAaBeH 6bIA uu 
MOTOM XPpMCTOBbI Bbpbl OTBeprAbcaA u egBa AmBpocuemM, MeJ4MaAaHCKUM 
€NMCKONOM, Mak HalipaBAeH ObicTb, MOTOM*KE HM JO CMepTH cBOeA ABryCTHH B 
MOKa#HHH %KUTWe CBOe CKOHYaA, a yxKe TMcaHve u 3alopegel, u yueHeii u 
MOCAaHel HUKaKMX He IIMCaA, IOTOMY 4TO TaKOBbIM YYMTU OTYbI He MOBEAEBAIOT.» 


“Prenie,” p. 98: «AappenTui peye: mpaMo 6pIAO Tak, YTO OTCTyNaA ABryCcTHH 
XPUCTHAHCKHe Bbpbl U Maku HalipaBAeH OpicTb AMBpOcHeM, eMMCKOMOM Megua- 
AaHCKUM; TOAKO eCCTb eEBO CAOBeCa i B MeAeTMeBe KHre, apxvemuckora KOHCTAH- 
THHa rpada.» 

“Prenie,” p. 98: «[laku mpi emy pbxom: Ale i B KHH3e MeAeTMeBe ECTb CAOBECA 
aBryCTMHOBa, MHO JAA TOBO ecTb, uTO Meaetuit Ty KHury mucaA AaTHHOM oO 
ucxox Jenni /jyxa Caataro u o mpecHoyex M O MpOuuXx AATHIHCKUX OGbIUeRX, U 
Tbm AprycTHHOM OOAMdaA UX, MOTOM 4TO ero HapuyaioTh ce6b yunteas. VU 
Meaertni, He MpocAaBAAA y4eHuA aBryCTMHOBA, MMcaA; HO AAaTHHCKY!O epecb T6M 
o6AMuaA; a y Hac ero y4eHua HbCTb, a XOTb rab u O6palerca HU MbI He TIPHeEMAeM 
4AA TOPO, YTO AaTMHCKOrO OObIMeA YYCHHA ero.» 


“Prenie,” p. 98: <ecTb y HUX MU Apyrow TOAKOBHUK, EpoHuM 30B0M; TakKOxKe ero 
MCaHuA He IPHeEMAeMBX, MOTOMY YTO MHOPMA KHUPM PpeyeckKMAA MIO AAaTHHCKOMY 
o6prelo UCcKa3MAn.» 


“Prenie,” p. 98: «Aappentui peye: Bbhaaem Viepouuma, a nucaHue ero M MbI He 
lIpHeMAeM Ke.» 

Smotryc’kyj, Threnos, 4°/21: “Gdzie teraz Basilius on dla osobliwego o 
trzodzie Chrystusowey starania y pilnosci, wielki nazwany. Gdzie Am- 
brozius Mediolanski Biskup, y Ian §. od zlototocznych struy niebieskiey iego 
do pokuty nauki Zlotousty mianowany. Gdzie Hieronym Bogiem podanych 
pism thumacz wyborny. Gdzie Cyprian, gdzie Augustyn gorliwi Haeretyckich 
plew rozproszyciele.... Gdzie Athanazius y Cyrillus Alexandryiscy Patri- 
archowie, y Grzegorz Nazianzenski Biskup.” 

“Prenie,” p. 84: <M raoroaet otsbr Aaspentues: []pasoc\aBHpix xpucTHaH 
AYUIM, KOTOpble C MOKOAHMeM yMepluIN B MepBOM ae CyTb, a 10,1 HMMM B APYTOM 
MbctTe CyTb H€KpelJeHbIx AIIM.» 

“Prenie,” p. 84: «Mppk pbxom emy: Mbp raaro\em 0 OTUIeAWIMX Aylax: C 
4UMCTbIM MU UCTMUHHbIM IIOKOAHHHECM HE CXOJAT BO a7], a BO ale COLMECAWIMMD YyiulaM 
6ec noKasHuA HbcTh UcMOBbAaHUA MO MPOPOUeCKOMY PeYEHHIO: BO ale %Ke KTO 
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ucnosbctp Tu ca, Tocnogn?» 


“Prenie,” pp. 84-85: «Mp xe pbxom emy: Uro Ham pa3yMBTH yMbICAbI CBOMMH? 
IIucaau 0 Tom go Hac IBaH 3aatToycTpm u Acbonacni AAekcaHapuickni u 
Zjomackun I[paHb MU Mpouni CBATMi OTIbI BCH, YTO C YMCTbIMb TWOKaAHMeM 
TIPeCTaBINUXCA AYUIa IpaBOCAaBHBIX XPUCTHAH OTXOAAT B MbcTa CBbrAa, B pyub 
6ox*ui, u4ex Bort BbcTp.» 


“Prenie,” p. 86: <«Mppk pbxom> emy...Ckaxkv HaM O pasbolHnys, woke pu CTpacTu 
rOCHOAHM pacnATOMy: TpaBegHbIM HAM rpbuiHbiM ero Hapnyaelin, erfa ObicTb B 
%KV3HU CBOeN? AaBpeHTni peye: Ane ecTb, AKO 3A04bi To Op1,. Mppk emy pbxom: 
Za rab ayia B30Ta ero mo ucnopbganni, BO age WAU B palo? AaBpeHTui, 0 TOM 
He MaAO TIOMbBICAMB, pede: A TO HbIHb JOUIOA TbhI MCHA, a MOTOM Ul A TeOA JoOriay. 
Mppk k Hemy pbxomp: JJoxogu, a MbI OT TeOA He 6e2%xKUM, TOHUTH XOTUM; a 
KOTOPOe CAOBO TIpaBJoIo CaMO CeOA U3ACHUT, TOMY Taye i BLpOBAaTU MOAOCbaer.» 


See the account in Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Protestatia Przeciwo Soborowi w tym 
Roku 1628. we dni August Miesiqca, w Kiiowie Monasteru Pieczerskim obchodzone- 
mu, vezyniona przez vkrzywdzonego na nim (Lviv, 1628; facsimile ed.) (= 
Collected Works of Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian 
Literature, Texts, vol. 1, Cambridge, Mass., 1987), Ciii'-iv’. 

See Smotryc’kyj, Protestatia, Diii’/641. 


See Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Paraenesis abo Napomnienie (Cracow, 1628) (= Collected 
Works of Meletij Smotryc’kyj, Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian Literature, 
Texts, vol. 1, Cambridge, Mass., 1987), 44/667. 


See Smotryc’kyj, Apologia, p. 44/545: “Pytalem ia drugim Hierarchalney 
wiadze stopniem w dostoienstwie moim pierwszym, wyzszego nad mie, 
czemu by w swym Kathechizmie offiary y modlitwy zaduszne niepotrzebne 
bydz napisal? odpowiedzial: ze CzySciec Lacinski inaczey zniesiony bydz nie 
moze.” 

“Prenie,” pp. 91-92: «Kakve ueTbipe cyd4bl 6oxNA BO3BeIaeuIn? CaaTasx 
mucaHua BhujaioT HaMb 4ABa MpPHIeCTBHA XpucTOBa Ha 3eMAIO, a eAMH Cyd 
CTpallHbIi, erga BO BTOpoe U CTpalliHOe NpuIecTBHe CBOe BO3AaCT’b KOMYXK AO 
10 abaom ero. [Iporonon peye: A To Cogomy u Pomopy cyaua ects Bors. Mppx 
pbxom: He cyqua, HO cyauTv unat... []poronon peye: a erga Ayia oT Thaa 
pa3Ayu4uTca, He Cyd Au elt oT bora u3piJerT, rab ei 6prru nopeaut? Mppx pbxom: 
IIpamo Ter raaroaeun, rab efi 6biru NOBeAUT, U CHe ECTb MOBeAeHNe, a He Cyd.» 


See Smotryc’kyj, Apologia, 26-35:539-41. 
See Smotryc’kyj, Protestatia, Ciii"’/636-37. 
On Mohyla’s catechism, see Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, pp. 232-36. 


Il’inskij believes it was burned by Filaret. Nonetheless, it existed in more 
than a hundred copies and—another contextual irony—enjoyed a certain 
following among the Old Believers. See Xarlampovi¢, Malorossijskoe vlijanie, 
p. 107. 


This is the year Kyrylo Trankvilion-Stavrovec’kyj’s Homiliary Gospel was 
banned in Moscow. See Xarlampovic, Malorossijskoe vlijanie, p. 108. 
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Alo 1MTaHHs po comiai\bHo- 
€KOHOMIUHE CTAaHOBHMITe 
ceAsHcTBa BorAnni B nepmin 
noAoBHHI XVII cr. 


[puna BoponuyK 


Bce6iuHe BuBYeHHA icTopii YKpaiHu HeMOxKAUBe 6e3 rAMOoKOrO JocAid- 
7KEHHA iCTOPil CeAAHCTBa OKpemMux ii perionis Ta mepiogis, WO MOxe OyTu 
34iMCHEHO TIABKV WIAAXOM LWIMpOKOrO BUKOPMCTaHHA apXiBHUX MaTepiaaiB. 

AjocaigoxkeHHA =CoyiaAbHO-C€KOHOMiYHOrO CTaHOBHIa CepeJHbOBIMHOTO 
Ce€AAHCTBA JO3BOAAE PO3LUMPUTH Halli YABACHHA TIPO TOrOUaCcHe CYCINABCTBO 
B WiAOMY Ta Moro OKpeMi CTOpOHH, JomoMarae rAvOule po3siOpaTucb y Takux 
BaXKAUBUX TIMTAaHHAX AK XapaKTep Ta CBOAIOUiA CeAAHCbKOrO PrOCHOJapcTsa, 
CTaH OKpeMMX Moro raAy3e, *XUTTEBUM piBeHb CeEAAHUMHA, CTYIMiHb PO3IOZIAY 
lpayi B CyCHiAbBCTBi, yuaaCTh CEAAHCbKOrO TOCHOAapcTBa B OOMiHi HM TOBAapHO- 
TpOWOBUX BiIAHOCMHaX, CKOHOMIYHi MOTHBM CeAAHCbKUX BUCTYIMIB Ta iH. 

ZpkepeaoM JAA NOBIAOMACHHA MIPMCAYXKUAUCA AOKYMCHTM aKTOBMX KHUP 
TpOACbKUX i 3eEMCbKUX Cy JiB BoAMHCbKOrO BOEBOACTBa. Ppogcpki i 3eMcbKi Cy Au 
OyAW OpraHaMu INAAXeTCbKOrTO CaMOBpAayBaHHA. AAe OCKiABKM CeAAHH 
BXOJUANM B KOAO MaTepiaAbHUX iHTepeciB IIAAXTU, BUABMAOCH, WO aKTOBI KHUT 
MiCTATb y COOi 3HauHy 3a OOcaATOM i UiHHiCTIO iH—oOpMauilo 3 Halipi3sHoMaHiT- 
HILMUMX ACIICKTIB CTAHOBUMIJa CeEAAHCTBA. 3oKpema, y HUX MOXKHAa 3HAMTU JaHi 
po CTpykTypy CeAAHCTBa, CKAagq CeCAAHCbKOI POAMHU, PO3MiP 3eCMeAbBHUX 
HaJiAiB, KUBUM Ta MepTBUM iHBeHTap, po nNociBu Ta Bpo%xai Ta in. []pu yromy 
CAig 3a3HAa4YMTH, WO B AKTOBUX KHWTax MiCTUTbCA He TiIABKM AKiCHa, aAe i 
AOCTaTHbO pelipe3seHTaTuBHa, KiAbKicHa iHcbopMayia mpo pi3sHi acieKTu 
CTaHOBMIJa CeAAHCTBA, WO JO3BOAAE BU3HAYMTH CTAaTMCTMYHI OUIHKM Moro 
HavOiAbUI BaKAMBUX XapakKTePMCTHK. 

Y 3B A3Ky 3 HEMOX*KAUBICTIO B HEBEANKiM CTaTTi JaTu BCeOiuHe BUCBITACHHA 
cTaHoBiia CeAsHCTBa BoanHi 3yMMHUMOCb TiIABKM Ha JBOX HaiiBaxkK AMBILIMX 
acneKTax, WO MaAV BUPILaAbHUM BIAMB Ha Horo 3araAbHU CKOHOMIYHUL CTaH. 
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TakMMM Ha Halll HWOrAdg € 3a6e3lme4ueHiCTh CeAAHCbKOrO ABOpy 3eMAeIO Ta 
xy 4o6ov1. 

HopmaabHe CeAsAHCbKe rocnOgapcTBO 6a3yBaAOCb Ha 3EMeCAbHOMY HaJiai, 
po3mip skoro HalMOiAbLUIOLO Mipolo i BA3HaYaB MOTO CKOHOMIYHE CTAHOBUIJe. 

Y cepeauni XVI cr. B craHoBuyi CeasHcTBa Beaukoro AnroscpKoro 
KuHa3iBCTBa CTaAMCA BeAMKi 3pyUWIeHHA, BUKAWKaHi arpapHoIlo pecbopMoro 
CurismyHga-Asrycta. /JBopulyHe CeAAHCbKe 3CEMACBOAOJIHHA, LO icTOPUAHO 
CKAa@AOCb MPOTATOM BikiB, 6byAO 3AaMaHO. 3riqHo <YcTaBu Ha BOAOKH» 1557 p. 
6yAO BBeEJeHO HaJiAeCHHA CEAAH 3CEMCABHUMU JiAAHKAaMM-BOAOKaMH. 

Ha BaAacHe AWTOBCbKUX 3eMAAX Yeli mpoyec NepeBposy CeAAHCTBa 3 
ABOPUUJHOrTO 3eEMACBOAOJIHHA Ha BOAOUHE BigOyBCA 3HaYHO paHille, Hix Ha 
ykpaiHCbKux 3eMAAX. 3a nigpaxyHkamu J. A. [loxuaesnua B kinyi XVI cT. B 
Aursi i Biaopycii 60-80% cevasHcpKux rocnogapcTB nepe6byBaAu BxKe Ha 
BOAOKaX.! 

Ha ykpaiHcbKux 3eMAAX BOAOUHA NOMipa MpoBOgMAacb MOCTyMOBO i 
pO3TATHYAaCb MaikKe Ha CTOAITTA. Y lepuly Yepry Ha BOAOKH MepeBOAUAUCh 
CeAAHM JepxKaBHUX MacTKiB—TaK 3BaHHX «KOpOAiBUJHH». Y cep. XVI cr. Ha 
Boanui Ha BOAOKH OyAM TepeMipsHi CeAAHCbKi 3eMAi TIABKM B KpemMeHerbKOMy 


cTapocrTsi.” 


PeopraHi3ayia iHUIMxX AepxaBHUxX i TIPpMBaTHUX MacTKiB Ha 
CbiAbBapKOBO-aHIMHHy cucTemy BigOyBaAacb MoBiAbHO. Tak, y c. Onis 
Ayupxoro nosity B 1562 p. sci ceaancpKi rocnogapcTBa 6byAu we «nog- 
BOPMLJHbIMU.»? 3a iHBeHTapem MaeTKy KHaA3a A. Macaapcpxoro Big 1570 p. B 
ycix Horo cemu ceaax, WO 3Haxoguancn y Ayypkomy nositi: BoTuni, Cycxosi, 
Bogauesi, Hocayesnyax, Ilerpatresuyax, Oneutkosuyuax, CMepauni ceasHu 
nepe6ysaAu Ha JBopuuyax.' Y 1572 p. asopuijamu MeliKaloTb CeAAHM MacTKy 
Buuikospa AyypKoro nosity, We wepe3 JecaTp poxis y 1582 p.—ceasauu cir 
Kontoxis, Manuora, Binonoaa, Kyris, lepeunua, 3anugosa BoaogumupcpKoro 
nosity Ta c. [puroposuyis AyypKoro nosity. Y 1588 p. na asopuujax 
6auumMo ceAsH Cc. Bepxopa Ayypkoro nopity Ta c. XpeHopa BoaogumupcpKoro 
nosity.° Hasits we B nepuiit noAcBuHi XVII cr. B aeskux MaeTKax CeAAHM 
MOBHICTIO epe6yBaAu Ha ABopuiyax. Tax, y 1626 p. ceannn c. Topogxa 
Ayybkoro nopiTy MaAv aBopulya.’ 

Ognak y yet uac 3 Kinua XVI cT. nocTyNOBO NOYUMHAaETbCA TepeBig CeAAH 
Boauni Ha BOoAOUHYy Momipy. Tax, y 1582 p. 8 Muruujax AyypKoro nosity 
Ce€AAHU BeEJYTb TOcHOAapcTBO Ha BOAOKaX, a B /KuTaHax i Cunisyax Boao- 
AMUMMpPCbKOrO TOBITY CeAAHW «<CUAATb» He TiAbKM Ha BOAOKaX, a BxKe i Ha 
NiBBOAOKax.® 

Le npuseao Jo Toro, wo 3 kinya XVI cr. Ha Boanni cnipicHyBaAv pa30M 
4Bi CUCTEMU CEAAHCbKOTO 3EMACKOPUCTYBaHHA: ABOPUIHa i BOAOUHa. Uacom 
y Ma€TKax OJHOrO BAaCHMKa OyAM CeAa AK 3 ABOPMIJHOWW, Tak i 3 BOAOUHOIO 
CMCTEMOIO CEAAHCbKOPO 3EMACKOPUCTYBaHHA. Tak, 3a iHBeHTapeM OcTpo3bKoi 
MaeTHocTi 1626 p. B Jjoa6yxHosi, Byyyi, Bopuyosyi Ta in. ceaax icHyBaaa 
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apopulyHa cucTema, a B Beamas3i, 3asugosi, Hosociaxax, Xopesi yiel * 
Ma€THOCTiI—BOAOUHA. Biabuie Toro, y 6baraTbhox ceAax OJHOYACHO OyAu AK 
<MOJBOPHIHi>, Tak i <BOAOUHI» CeasHu. HanpuKaag, y biaomy Croyi AyypKoro 
nopity B 1619 p. MeuIkaAn pa30M «<NOABOpMIHbIe», <IyAABOpMUJHbIe» i <AaH- 
HUukKH», TOOTO BOAOUHI.” Y 1646 p. Bs Tpocrenyi AyypKoro nosity pa3om 3 
BOAOYHUMH, TiBBOAOYHUMH Ta iH. 6byAu niggaHHi <Ha gBopunjax cegsune».’° 

Tak¥4M 4HHOM, 3aA@KHO Big po3Mipy Hadiay 3emMai ceasHu Boanui B 
nepuit moAosuHi XVII cr. nogiAaAucb Ha HacTyMHi KaTeropii: ABOpNUJHi 
/<TOJBOpuyHbIe»/, NiBABOpHUHi /<MTyAABOpMIHbIe»/, UBepTbABOPUIJHi, 
BOAOUHI a6O0 AAHHUKU, MiBBOAOUHI, TPETMHHUKU, UeTBEPTHHHUKU, JHMHHUKM, 
ropodsHUuKU abo «<3aropogHUKu», XAAYNWHUKM Ta Wigcyciaku abo <KOMOPHUKu». 

Jjpopuiye o6i4Mao B Cobi JiAAHKM 3eEMAi— Cagu6HOi, OpHOi Ta yriaaa, UO 
nlepe6yBaAw B BOAOJiHHi OAHOTO rocnogapa. Y AokyMeHTax ABOpUlye 
ONUCYETbCA AK PTOCMOJaPpCTBO: <30 BCHM Ha BCe, 3 3EMAEI0, 3 TlallHero, 3 6opHl, 
3 A€CbI, 3 O3EPbI, 3 AOBbI 3BEPMHbIMU VU MTAaLWIMMU, AKO Ce TOe ABOPUIe B 
rpaHuyax u o6brxogex cBoux camo B ce6e maeTb»." 

¥Y aiTepatypi 3a3HadaAocb, UO BU3HAYUTM 3EMeEABHY TMAOIY ABOPUI Ayxe 
BaxKKO, 60 BOHM He paXyBaAWCb TeBHAMM 3eMeABHUMU Mipamu i Ayx*Ke 
pisHuance. JJ. A. [loxuaesu4 BBaxkaB, WJO BaxKKO OYAO HaBiTb 3HaliTM JBa 
ABopulja, OAHaKOBUX 3a MAOUeIO.” Ha marepiaaax Biaopycii M. B. Baagu- 
MUupcbKMii-BygaHoB HaBoguB po3MipH aBopuny y Terposuyax I[lincpKoro 
cTapocTsBa, WJO CraHoBMAM 6 BoAOK 22 Mopru 3emaAi Ta 11 BoaoK 22 mopru i 
18 BoaoK y Cemuxosuyax yboro %*K CTapocTsa,” WJO JOpiBHIOBaAO BiAMOBIqHO 
114, 209 i 342 ra. 

Y 3B A3ky 3 BiACyTHicTIO be3snocepegHix AaHUx pO po3Mipu ABOpUI Ha 
Boauni B neputitt moAoBuHi XVII cr. ckopuctTaemocb OiAbL paHHiMu AaHVMn. 
Tak, y c. Hiaraityi AyypKoro nosity B 1528 p. 40 ogHoro ABOpMia HaAeKAAM 
B pisHux Micyax 17 HuB, WO cTraHoBMAU 76 gHiB MOAR i CiHOxKaTel Ha 26 
Kocapis.* Tyr paxyHoxk 3emai lige 3a KiAbKicTIO Yacy, WO 6yB noTpiOHuit JAA 
OpaHKM TIeBHO! JiAAHKU 3eMAi, a PO3MiP CiHOKaTeM BU3HAYABCA KIAbKICTIO 
KOCapib, aKa NOTpi6Ha 6byAa JAA ix KOCiHHA B OJUH JeHb. 3a AaHuMM iHUIOTO 
4okyMeuty 6yAo HigpaxopaHo, WO <JeHb» NOAA CTaHoBUTH 0,03 BoAoKu, a6o 
0,64 ra.P 3a yumu po3spaxyHKaMu JO JaHoro ABopulja HaAexaan 2,3 BOAOKU 
a6o 45,6 ra opHoi 3emai Ta 15,6 ra ciHoxKaTeli. 

Oguak JeaKi JOKYMeHTH cCBigz4aTH, WO Ha Boanni 6yAu ABopuiia i 3Ha4HO 
OiAbIMi 3a MAOWaMU OpHoi 3emMAi. Tak, y ckap3i . PopHocras mpo nai34 Ha 





Moro maeTok—cearo Ilicku Ayypxoro nopity B 1587 p. waeTBcA Tmpo 
<“BUTONTaHHA» 3ePHOBUX Y CeAAH i, 30KpeMa, 4BOx AaHis y borgana Koporkoro, 
y 7Kaanya Yepeneru ogHoro AaHy i Ue WATbOX <HMB>, PO3Mip AKUX JOCHT 
BEAMKUM 3a KiABKICTIO pi3HOrO 30K%KA, WO BiH 3 HUX <HaxkuHaB». A B AKa 
LlokotyHa 6yAO NOHNMNJeHO “KUTA AaH..., TPCUKM AAHOB JBa..., OBCA AaHOB 
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asa»,'° ro6ro sk MinimMyM y yboro CeAaHUHa 6yAO IaTb AaHiB abo 106,8 ra 
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3eMAi. OgHak MO%KHa BBAKATH, WO JO ABOPMJa Yboro CeAAHMHa BXOJMAAa 
3Ha4HO O6iAbIUa KiABKiICTb OPHO! 3eMAi, 60 CTpyKTypa KyAbTyp KO%*KHOrO 
Okpemoro rocnogapcTBa He MOrAa OOMexKYyBATUCh TiIABKM XKUTOM, TPeCUKOIO Ta 
BIBCOM. 

IIporarom nepuroi moaosuHu XVII cr. KiAbKicTb QBOPpMLJHUX Ta TiB- 
ABOPMLJHUX CeAAH, WO CTaHOBMAN TepeBaxkHy OiAbLicTh CeAsHcTBa Boanni 
B XVI cr. 3MenmiyBaaacb. Y 30-x-40-x pp. XVII cr. yi kareropii ceaaH BxKe 
6yAM MaAOYMCeAbHUMM i MelIKaAM. WepeBaxkHO Ha BoanncpKomy [loaicci, ae 
3eMAi OyYAM HeAKICHi. 

Boaouni CeAAHU MaAH B KOPHCTyBaHHi Hagia, LO AOPiBHIOBaB OHI BOAOLI 
/xany/ 3emai. Auroscpka BoAOKa /AaH/ AopipHioBada 21,36 ra a6o 213600 kp. 
M. Bignosiquo nipBAOUHi, TPeTHHHUKU, YeTBEPTHHHUKU MaAv HOAOBUHY /10,6 
ra/, Tpetio /7,1 ra/, wetBepty /5,3 ra/ YacTHHU BOAOKH, a rOPOAHUKU—Tropod. 
IHogi ropogHukU MaAu Takox i MOAbOBI Hadianu. Tak, y c. Tyaopis AyypKoro 
nopity B 1644 p. nepeaaBaau B 3aCTaBy WiCTbOX «<3arOpO4HUKiB», Tp 3 AKMX 
MaAM <moAg».'’ ZlocAiaxKeHHA AaKTOBMX KHMP JaAO MOX*KAMBICTh BUAIAMTU Le 
O4HYy KaTeropiio ceAsH Ha Boanni B yer nepiog.”® Le Trak 3paHi <AHMHHMKU», 
WO <1O AHIO NOAM TpuMaAu».” XaaynHuKu Madu cBoi 6yAUHKU «<xaayru». 
KomipHuku He MaAM CBOrO BAaCHOrTO X%UTAa, a 3HiMAaAM XUTAO B OiABLI 
3aMOXHUX CeAAH, BAKOHYIOUN 3a Ye WeBHi pOOoTU B IXHbOMy TOCHOAapcrTsi. 

AQAA oviHKM emMMipw4Horo po3snogiAeHHA CeAaH BoanHi 3a O3HaKOIO 
po3MipiB 3eMeAbHUX HaJgiais, AKi BOHM TpuMaau B 40-x pp. XVII cr., 6byan 
BUKOHaHi CTaTUCTMYHi JOcAi~xKeHHA Ha WigcTasBi aaHux m0 13 BOAMHCbKMXx 
ceaax /XotunH, Bpouue, Iloaanu, Aus3aHa, Popoguuje, Bepesua, Tunynys, 
THugapa, Kpacue, Poaeuios, PagomumiaAb, KoagmHo, Kusaxa/, WJo CTaHOBuAN 
4ocuTb noKa3Hy BubipKy 3 561 rocnogapcrsa.”” IIpu ybomy 6yau ogepxaHi 
Taki JaHi: ABOPpHUJHi MH MiBABOpULJHi CTaHoBMAM 6bau3bKO 0,5% CeAAHCbKUX 
rocnogapcTs, BovoyHi—10%,  nippovaouwni—43%, TpeTHHHuKu— 10%, 
yeTBepTMHUKU— 20%, ropogHuku— 15%, komipHuKu /nigcyciaku/—1,5% 
/MaMOHOK NO1/. IIpu ybomy oviHka cepegHboro 3Ha4eHHA PO3Mipy 3eMAi 
BOAMHCbKOrO CeAAHMHa Mae 3Ha4deHHA B 0,4 Boaoku /TO6TO 8,4 ra/, a cepeAHbO- 
KBadpaTuuHe KOAMBaHHA—O6iAad 0,25 Boaokn /TO6TO Big 4 ra ao 5,4 ra/. 

IIpore gokyMeHTN cBiguaTb, IO CcbhakKTMYHO KiAbKiCTb 3EMAi B CEAAHCbKUX 
rocnogapcTBax 6yAa 3Ha4yHO OiAbLOIO, Hix CikcyloTh AxKepeara. Ilo-meputie, 
OiAbLMMU OyAM po3Mipu HagJiAiB OPHO! 3eMAi 3a paXyYHOK JiAATHOK He3py4HUx 
JAA 3eMAepobcTBa /6OAOTO, MiCKH, AiCOBi 3apocai/ , 3a AKi CeAAHAM HagaBaAacb 
KOMNeHCayid—Npupi3k TIpugaTHoi 3eMAi. Tak, BxKe B Tpbox ceAax Kpeme- 
HelbKOrO CTapocTBa, Je TpyHT KBaAicdbikyBaBCA AK WOoraHul, CeAdHaM OyAu 
BidBeJeHi Hagiau He B 33 Mopru /BOAOKa/,”| a B 36 mopris.” Kpim opHoi 
3€MAI KO#KHE CEAAHCbKE TOCHOJapCTBO MaAO Topo i CiHO*aTi, AKi CTAHOBUAM 
He 1-3 Mopru, AK 3a3HaYMAOCb y AiTepaTypi, a AK MOKa3yIOTb AxKepeaa, SyAu 
3HaYHO OiABLUIMMM 3a TAOIIerO. 
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Tak, B akTi OOmipropaHHa BCix TpyHTis niggaHux c. PyxuHa AyypKoro 
nosity Big 1606 p. 3a3HauaeTbCaA, WO Ha KOXKHE CeAAHCbKeE rOCMOAapcTBO 
ipumagaAo He TiAbKM NO TiBAaHa OpHOi 3eMAi, a We HM ropogu. Y ybomy 
4okyMeHTi mepeaiuyrorpca Bci 54 ceAaHCbKi rocMogapcTBa 3 3a3HaYeHHAM 
MiCUA PO3TalllyBaHHA CaguOu i po3sMipoM ropogHeEoi JiasHKu. Tak, «nepuimit 
MAA 3 XaTOIO M Oropod TaM *e... JO MOAAaHKa» HaJaBaBca Tpuyy Autsuny, 
a [puy Degunu, Wo «Ha MOAAaHKy CBOeEM XaTyY MaeTb» OJepxKaB ropogd «3a 
Ce€AOM y poBa JO MOAAaHKy».” Takum 4vHoM, BCi CeAAHM boro CeAa KpiM 
MiBAaHa MOABOBOI 3eEMAi MaAM We NO NiBAaHa 3eMAi ig ropogamn. [lig uac 
NOMipu BpaXOByBaAaCb TaKOX AKICTb PPYHTIB i, AKO 3eEMAA OyAa HeAKICHOW, 
CeAAHH OJepxKyBaAn <HaggaTKu>. Tak, Bxke 3ragyBaHui ceasHuH I puy Aursun, 
BBaxKAalOUN “Ha MOJZAOCTU KIpyHTy MMCKOBaTOrO» OJep7xKaB IIPUpi30K JO CBoro 
mipAaHa. Bcporo Taki «HagjaTKu» ogepxaaun 44 rocnogapcTBa 3 54. Li 
HagjdaTku OyAW AOCUTb BEAMVKUMUM «<HaggaTOK OJWH Ha WIeCTHAAUATb CaxKOH 
puiMp».”* TakuM 4HOM, AKO paxyBaTu Bci 3emAi /MOABOBY i TOpOgHIO/ pa30m 
3 MIpupi3skaMu, TO 3araAbHa 3e€MeAbHa TIAOWa KOXKHOTO CeAAHCbKOrO TOoc- 
mOJapcTBa Yboro CeAa CTaHOBUTMMe BOAOKy i OiAbLIe, XOYa B AOKYMeHTi 
BpaXOBYETbCA TIABKM OPHa 3EMAA i CCEAAHM YACAATHCA NiBBOAOUMMM. 

Baxko BBaxKaTU Ye BUMagKOBUM sABMIeM. Cxkopiliie BCboro MoMipa 
MpOBOAMAaCh Y BiANOBiIAHOCTi JO BCTaHOBAeHO! MpakTuKu i Tpaguyii. Tum 
OiAbIUIe, WJO AHOAOTIYHa KapTMHa MpocaAis”KoByeTsca i B Binaopycii Ta Autsi. 21. 
A. Iloxuaesny 3a3HadaB, WO B pe3yAbTaTi «Had daBKOB» PO3Mip BOAOKM B 
Biaopycii Koausasca Big 32 go 45 mopris,” To6ro Big 1,06 ao 1,5 Boaoku. 

Heo6xiqHo 3a3Ha4uTM, WO Bci CeaaHM c. PyxkuHa ogepxaau ue 
cinoxati. [Ipuyomy, Buxo4AaqM 3 AKOCTi CiHO*KaTeM y pi3HUX MiCIeBOCTAX, BCi 
rocnogapcTBa OfepxaaAv CiHOxaTi AK <Ha OOAOTI... POSMEPOHble NOAAaHbIM JO 
MOAAAHKOB TATJeCAT MU YOTbIPeEX», Tak i «3a OropogaMM MOAAaHbIxX Ha 
MOMAaBeX... Ha KaxKAbIM MOAAAHOK HO OCMM CaxKOH BILIMp».2° <OcTaToK TbIXx 
CHHOxaTen» Takox y BUTAAAI MpUpi3KiB <40 OAHOTO MOAAaHKa» OyB Hagan 
I ATbOM CeAAHaM, CaguOu AKUX 3HAXOAMAMCb Ha TOPOAHIX AiAAHKaX. 

sk IpaBuAo, CeAaM BigBOJMUAMCb BUTOHU JAA xy4o6n, a inodi i JiAaHKa 
Aicy JAA BAaCcHux ToTpe6. Ceasnam c. PyxnHa BigBOAMAMCh «Ha 6opy... 
MOAA@AHKU MyYKUYKHe... 10 ABAaHAaAUYATb CaxKOH, TJe JAyxXKeU, a rJe KOPOTUIeM 10 
YOTHIPHAAYaTU CaxKOH... C XOPOCTHI, CeHOxKaTAMM».”7 

Kpim Toro, 3a ceAsHamMu 36epiraAOcb IpaBo OOMexeHOrO KOPMCTyBaHHA 
HaHCbKUMU AicaMM, piukamMu, O3epamu, GoAoTamu. CeAaHM MOrAM TpuMaTu 
6opTi, 3aroTOBAATU Oy JiBeAbHi MaTepiaAM, ApoOBa, KOCMTM CiHO, BuMacaTu 
xy4o6y, aosutTu puby, 36upatTu rpubu, arogu Ta iH. 

OgHuM 3 HalipaxkAMBiIMx i BY3HaYaABHUX NOKa3HVKiB CTaHOBULJa 
ceAAHCTBa Ta Moro gudepenyiayii ¢ cryninb 3a6e3meueHocTi pobouyor1w Ta 
pOdykTuBHoIW xygJobow. (Y 3p'a3ky 3 BidCyYTHICTIO AOCTaTHbOI KiAbKOCTI 
6esnocepeJHixX NPAMMX JAaHUX 3 YbOrO NMTAHHA, Oy 4eMO BUXOJUTH TakOX i 3 
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Yp[Boais] 





O 1/4 1/3 1/2 1 Boaoxu 


Max. N. 2. Xapaxrepncrnka 3a6e3MeaeHocri ceAAH 
poGouoro xyzo6or0 


BUNAAKOBUX eMi304M4HUX CBIA4enn., 

3 TouKH 30py HasABHOCTi poOoyoi xy4sobu ceaasnu Boauni B nepunn 
. noAosuHi XVII cr. nogiasaucb Ha gBi KaTeropii—«<TarAble>» Ta <HeTAPAbIe>. 
Halixpaije 6yau 3a6e3ne4ueHi poOouolo xygo6boro 3BM4aiHO ABOPULJHi, 
NiBABOPULHi, BOAOUHI CeAAHM. Bonu, AK MpaBMAO, MaAM «<MAyr BOAiB». Y yet 
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yac, AK OKa3yIOTb AOKyMeHTH, y MAyr 3amparaaocb Big 6 go 10 Bonin. Tak, y 
Iloxapxax, Toniapnomy, Maaomy ta Beanxomy LLln6enax, y6umjax 
Ayypkoro nopiTy “<B KOXKAbIM MAyry MO WecTIO BOAiB» 3amparaaocy. Y 
KyeAyMuHi Yboro %* TOBITY B 1624 Pp. 3aCTaBAAAMChb Tigd4aHi 3 <MAYrTOM O 
OCbMIO BOAOB»*”. Y padi cKapr WIAAXTHUIB po Hai3qu Ha ix MaeTKM 3a3Hayac- 
TbCA IPO «<3arpa6AeHHA» TIAYTIB, B AKUX 6yAO 3alIpAKEHO «<BOAOB JeCATb».°” 

Y Bopuckosuyax y 1643 p. Boaouni ceasnu Crecban Kaanomuc Ta Vioska 
MaAM MO <IIAyry BOAOB» i niqBogay, TO6TO KoHet Jaa mignogu.”’ Y Xopoxop- 
uni Crecban Kaosaya, WJO MaB BOAOKy 3eMAi, MaB <IIAyr BOAOB i KASUy».” Y 
c. €3in BoAaogumupcpkoro NoBiTy BOAOUHI TaKOX%K MpalyioBaAM <CBOiM TAyrOM 
yaApim».” 3a inpentapem 1631 p. 8 Borypuni AyypKoro nosity 6yao 
<“BOAOYHUX TPV, KaxkAbIii CBOuM MAyrom ope».* Y c. LInanis y 1631 p. 
BOAOUHI MaAu: Angpilt [paurkesu4—4oTupu BOAN i Tpu KOHi, Cemen Mopo- 
30Bu4 Ta IOpin Tpuyetkosua—no Tpu BoAM i mo Tpu KOHi, Kupuaux— gpa 
BoAM i apa KoHi, TyapHixa— apa Boan i Ognoro Kona.” Kapruna 3a6e3- 
IleveHHA XY JOOO!IO MiBBOAOUHUX CeAAH OyAa OiAbI CTpOKaToI. Y ToMy * CeAi 
Bopuckosuyax y 1647 p. nissoaounnit PpuypKo map «tayr yaabiit> Boais.*° 
Y Tyayomy Bpoai Ayypxoro nosity B 1644 p. wAsaxTanka l'yAesuyuona 3acTas- 
AsaAa «{JanuaAa Coaouka Ha MyABOAOKe CeJAYOLO, LICCTb BOAOB JO MAyra i KOHA 
€gnoro Maroyoro».”’ Y Zjmutposyio AyypKoro nosity B 1643 p. «myAAaHuKu 
LLloayxa, Mupy6a, Bana3epa, Apanixa Maan No YOTUpH BOAAa i OAHOMY KOHIO, 
Topaiit ta [lepenytka no Tpu BoAa i KOHIO, OMeAbKO Tp BOAa, KAM JBa BOAa 
i kona, a Ppa6apuuk TiAbKU OgHOrO BOAa».*® 

Y Moauuni Ayypxoro nosity B 1643 p. 3 Tppox nippoAowHux «Muckosa 
BAOBa» MaAa KOHA i MAY? BOAIB, a JBa inwIMx Cemen Muxposny i TpurpKo 
Mapyena MaAv 110 Tpv BOAM i 10 OgHOMy KOHeBi.” Y Buckynmuax AyypKoro 
nopity B 1642 p. 3 WaTbOX NiBBOAOUHUX OGM PegbKoO MaB YOTUPbOX BOAIB i 
KOHA, Apyrui Cep6vuH—Tpbox BOAiB i KOHA, TpeTii Borrek—Tpbox BOais, 
yeTBepTui Cugop—aBox BOAiB i KoHA, WaTHM TpequeHentja—«<Boara €J- 
Hero».”° 

Y c. LInakis Ayypxoro nosity Ha 15 nippoAOYHHX CeAAH MPpMXOAMAOCH 
22 soau i 16 Kone, a Bcboro—38 roais pobouoi xygzo6u, abo Ha OgHe 
MiBBOAOYHE TOCcHOgapcTBO Yboro ceAa MmpwnagaAao 2,5 roain pobouoi 
xyao6u.”! 

QJAA BU3HaYeHHA OUiHKM CTyNeHaA 3a6e3me4ueHocTi CeAsHcTBa Boanni 
xyao6o1w B 40-x pp. XVII cr. 6yao BuOipKoso gocaigxKeHo 244 ceAsaHcpkKi 
rocnogapcrTsa Ha WigcTaBi iH#BeHTapiB 7 ciA, Je MetIKaAO 45 BOAOUHUX CeAAH, 
150 nisso~ounnx, 24 Tperunnuku i 25 versepTunnuKis.” 

BuaBuaocb, WO icHyBaAa 3aAe@xKHICTb KiAbKOCTi poOouoi xygobu Big 
po3Mipy Hadiay 3emai. Y cepequbomy Ha rocnOJapcTBO BOAOYHOrO CeAAHMHA 
mpuxognaocn 2,9 Boaa i 1,8 kona, TO6TO mpu6ru3HO 4,7 roaiB pobouoi 


xy4o6u, nipsoaownoro—signosiguo 2 i 1, tperuHHuKa 1,3 Ta 0,4, weTBepTuH- 
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Huka 1,16 ra 0,56. Ha oguy BOAOKy MpunagaaAo B cepegubomy 3,4 Boda i 1,7 
koHa /MaAtOHOK NO2/. Z\aa nopiBHAHHA Harajaemo, Wo 3a nigpaxyHkamn M. B. 
JlopHap-3anoaApcpKoro B 3axigHux MaeTKax Biaopycii 6iaad MOACBMHM ABOpiB 
MaAW JBOX BOAIB 1 OJZHOTO KOHA, a peuita— 6iapuie.*? Y cycignix NOAbCbKUXx 
BOEBOACTBAX FOCHOAapCTBa, UJO MaAVM ACCATb MOPTiB OPHO{ 3eMAi, TOOTO TpeTIO 
yaCcTHHy BOAOKM /TpeTHHHUKa/ TpuMaAM Tpbox-YOTUpboOx BoAiB.“* A. Buuan- 
CbKUM, AOCAiMHUK Yboro nMTanHA JAA [loAbuyi BBaxKaB, WO MAT 3 YUpPsXKKOIO 
B 2-4 BoAM 3a6e3Ne4yBaB NOBHICTIO O6pobiToK 1-1,5 aany 3emai.” Kpim Toro, 
Bigoma aymKa A. TocromcpKkoro, 4OaitAuBoro rocnogapax XVI cr., Wo 
TBBOAOUHE CeAAHCbKe POCHOJapcTBO, B AKOMy OyAM JBa BOAM i OJMH KiHb, 
go6pe 3a6e3neueni po6ouow xygobor.*° 

BiaTBopeHua xy 4o6nu, AK mpaBuao, BiA6yBaAOcb y BAACHOMY TOCHOJapcTBi, 
xOU¥a CeEAAHM YaCTO i IpOJaBaAn i KyllyBaAu xy Joby. 

3HayHO riplie mpescTaBAeHO B AxKepeAax, a TakOK i B AiTepaTypi 
CTaHOBMIe 3 MpOdJyKTMBHOIO xyJobo1 Ta ntTuyero. AkuJo B iHBeHTapsAX 
lepeaiuyeTbca poboua xygJoba, TO mpodykTuBHa—3Ha4HO piguie. ZlocuTp 
yacTO Yi AaHi 3yCTPi4alOTbCA B MpOTeCTaljiax, AAC OCKIADKM BOHM BUTIaJKOBi, 
cbparMeHTapHi i CTOCYIOTBCA OKPeEMUX POCHOJapCTB, BaxKKO BUBECTU CTAaTUCTU- 
ky i 3poOuTu 3araAbHi NigpaxyHku. AAe BCce %* Tak BOHM JaloTb TeBHe 
YABACHHA TIpo cTaH peyelt. Tak, y c. Kopucris Ayypxoro nosity B 1641 p. nia 
yac pyMayii <y CakyAuxu BgoBu» OyAo 3arpaboBaHO «<BOAOB pobounx YOTUpH, 
KASUy 3 *KepebsTeM... opel] WecTepo...»..” Ilia aac nai3zay B 1641 p. Ha ceaax 
Borypuno i KyHatkoso AyypKoro mopiTy B CeASHKM 3SeHKOBMYOBOI «B3ATO 
BOAOB LI€CTb, KOPOB LI€CTb C TCAATDI..., KOHi.., OBEY 3 ATHATbI OCMHAAUAaTD, 
BEIIPOB KOPMHBIX YOTUPHI..., CBMHEM OCM C MOPOCATHI.., TyCeH OCMHadUaTb..., 
KaNAYHOB JbBaHadyaTb.., Kyp TpvayaTp m’arp».*? Y 1642 p. Bc. Kynarkis B 
miggaHoi 7KearoboscpKoi 6yAO BiCiM BOAIB, YOTUHPM KOHi, YOTUMPH KOPOBU 3 
Teantamu, 19 cpunelt, 20 opeyn, 70 xypeit.” Y Au3anax AyypKoro nosity 
B ceAsHHHa Muujensa 6yAo ciM BOAiB, I ATb KOHeM, CiM KOpiB, I ATb TEAAT Ta 
OguHagyaTb cBuHei. BogHouac Oaekciit XoMeHA 3 boro X%K CeAa MaB TiADKU 
OAHOrO BOAa i OAHY KOpoBy, MDegip Hosak—aume tpu sisyi.’ [logi6unx 
NOOAMHOKUX TpvkAagis 6arato. Ha ix migcTaBi He MOXxKHa BUBeECTM MeBHOi 
CTaTMCTUKM, ade 3araAOM BOHM cBig4aTb IIpO Xopoury 3a6e3meueHicTb 
ceasHcTBa Boauni xyAobovw. 

Takv¥M 4HOM, JOKYMeHTH aKTOBUX KHUP CBiAuaTb, WO Ha BoanHi B epi 
noAoBuHi XVIT cr. aBopuujHa CucTeMa CeAAHCbKOrO 3@MAeCKOPUCTYBaHHA 
OCTaTOYHO 3MiHIOCTbCA BOAOYHOIO, TOOTO ciocTepiracThcA TeHAeHYiA JO 
3MeCHINeCHHA CepeJHbOro pO3Mipy 3eEMeABHUX HadiAiB CeAAH pu OAHOUaACHOMYy 
3pocTaHHi Moro KoAMBanHs. Ilepuie o3Hauac, WO Big6yBacTBCA Tmporec 
NOPipUIeHHA Cepe JHbOCKOHOMIYHOPO CTAHORMLa CEAAHCTBA, a APyre CBiIQUNTb 
MIpO MOCHAeHHA TIpovecy Audepenwviayii cepea CeAAHCTBa. 
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The Legal and Social Status 
of the Jews of Ukraine 
from the Fifteenth Century to the 
Cossack Uprising of 1648 


Shmuel Ettinger 


Whereas the history of Jews in Poland has been discussed extensively 
in Jewish historiography, no special attention has been given to the 
Jewish community in Ukraine. To this day we lack not only a general 
study, but even partial preliminary works on this topic.’ This may be 
because from the time of the dissolution of Kievan Rus’, Ukraine did not 
achieve independent statehood. The territory was annexed in the four- 
teenth century to the Lithuanian state; in the middle of the sixteenth 
century—as a result of the union of Poland and Lithuania at Lublin in 
1569—to the Polish state; and after the partitions of Poland, to Russia. 
Even following the partitions, Ukrainians were not all under Russian rule, 
for some were inhabitants of Galicia. 

S. Bershadsky summarized the history of Jews in the Lithuanian state 
from 1388 to 1569 in his Jews of Lithuania, a Russian-language work 
published in 1883.* Bershadsky’s book remains the only general work on 
the topic, and it has retained its value. His treatment included Jews who 
lived in Ukraine—it seems that in this period there were no discernible 
lines of demarcation between them and other Jews of Lithuania. From his 
examination of the primary sources,’ it emerged that the Jews of Lith- 


* This essay is a chapter of my doctoral dissertation, entitled “Jewish Settlement 


in Ukraine from the Union of Lublin to the Cossack Revolt,” which was 
written at the Hebrew University under the supervision of Professor B. Dinur. 
I am grateful to him for his assistance. Special thanks go my teacher and 
friend, Professor Y. Halpern, for the advice he gave me throughout my writing 
of the work. 
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uania were close to the local inhabitants and distant from the other Jews 
until the coming of Polish rule, which brought to Lithuania “the Talmud, 
Jewish autonomy, and the solidarity of the kahal.’”* 

After the Union of Lublin the situation became quite different. In the 
wake of the rapid and extensive settlement of the steppe, in which Jews 
took an active part, there developed various elements in the legal and 
social status of Jews, in their economic activity, and in their organization 
that were different from those of Jews in other parts of Poland and 
Lithuania. In these respects they were most similar to the Jews of the 
Ruthenian palatinate (later Eastern Galicia), but they, too, differed from 
the Jews of Ukraine (here by “Ukraine” I mean the Ukrainian territories 
ruled by the Grand Duchy of Lithuania until 1569). The political and 
cultural attachment of the Ruthenian palatinate to Poland was greater 
than to Lithuania, and urban areas were under the German-Polish 
cultural influence characteristic of Poland proper. This was of great 
importance from the Jewish point of view, for Jews lived mainly in the 
cities. 

The Jews of Ukraine can be viewed as a separate entity from the time 
of the Union of Lublin. This article examines the singular aspects of their 
legal and social status, as well as the elements common to the Jews of 
Ukraine and Poland proper until the harsh decrees of 1648.” 


A. From the beginning of the fifteenth century to the 
Union of Lublin 


The earliest news of Jewish communities in Ukraine comes to us from 
the charters of settlement that were granted by the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke Vytautas in the years 1388-89 to the Jewish communities in the 
Lithuanian state, which at that time included most of Ukraine. One of the 
charters, it seems, applied also to the communities of Volodymyr and 
Lutsk in Volhynia.’ The explicit information we have today, however, is 
from the fifteenth century, from the time that civil war between advocates 
of independence and the advocates of political union with Poland raged 
in Lithuania after the death of Vytautas in 1430. Two years later (1432), 
King Jagiello confirmed the rights of the inhabitants of Volhynia and 
granted its various corporate orders the same rights enjoyed by equival- 
ent orders in Poland. In the same charter, he also granted the Jews of 


* Literally, (evil) decrees of 1648: the usual way of referring to the Khmelnytsky 
uprising in Jewish writings. In rabbinic literature, these decrees are taken to 
be a punishment for sins, a testing of the righteous, or simply the chaos 
preceding the end of time. (Translator’s note.) 
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Lutsk the same rights as those enjoyed by the Jews of Cracow and Lviv.° 

We know little about Jewish settlement in Ukraine in the fifteenth 
century. Wealthy Jews were favourites of the grand duke: they served as 
tax farmers, and some lent him money.’ In return for their services they 
were generally paid in kind, as were his other servants.” Jews also held 
estates and farms that were worked by indentured tenants, some of 
which they received as gifts from the grand duke himself.’ We do not 
know, however, to what extent the charters granted to the Jews were 
actually implemented." 

The edict of expulsion from Lithuania (annulled eight years later) 
caused several changes in the lives of Jews. Even before it was issued, 
many Jews converted, especially wealthy Jews," and the expulsion, of 
course, increased their number. Most of the converts continued to work 
at their previous occupations,” but the state’s need to have Jews 
organize the economy diminished. Moreover, immediately after the 
expulsion, the government launched several efforts at urban development 
in the state. From 1496 on, many towns received Magdeburg law,’ and 
the burghers, organizing themselves accordingly, became a force that 
would compete with and fight against the Jews for centuries to come. 

King Alexander agreed to the return of Jews to Lithuania on the 
condition that they provide money for 1,000 horsemen in his service. A 
brief time later, however, the Jews turned to the same king and requested 
his support for the “ancient custom,” that is, to exempt them from 
obligations to the military. The king complied by exempting them from 
going to war and from equipping soldiers. He made their status equal to 
that of the burghers in matters of taxation and exempted those who 
refused to use non-Jewish courts from paying fines. In 1514, Zygmunt I 
confirmed the charter, added to it the freedom to “engage in all means 
of livelihood together with the city [that is, the burghers—Eds.], in 
commerce and in the trades,” and promised not to infringe upon the 
Jews’ religion and privileges." In Volhynia, an officer of the king had 
jurisdiction in Jewish matters,'” whereas in Polish Podillia that jurisdic- 
tion was in the hands of the palatine or his deputy.'° It seems that after 
the introduction of a written law—the First Lithuanian Statute—restric- 
ting Jewish privileges in several areas, officers and estate owners began 
to show contempt for the charters of Jews and their special jurisdiction. 
The king ordered that they be adhered to as before.'” At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century there was still a tendency to see the Jews as 
dependent on the grand duke, not on his officials’® (hence, in 1514 the 
Jews of Lutsk were exempted from paying the starosta for their syna- 
gogues).’” But, under pressure from the szlachta, the king abandoned [his 
support for the Jews—Eds.]. 
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A certain change in the status of Jews came in the wake of the 
“conversion libel” of 1539-40.” On the one hand, it strengthened the ties 
among the various communities,”’ whereas on the other, the king felt 
compelled to restrict the privileges of the Jews in accordance with the 
spirit of the Lithuanian Statute and the demands of the nobility. The 
council of the grand duke debated the whole matter in his absence, and 
that debate seems to show deviation from the principle that jurisdiction 
over the Jews was the sole preserve of the grand duke.” Indeed, the 
Jews were found innocent, but they did not escape suspicion. Restrictions 
were imposed on their relations with Christians, in keeping with the 
spirit of the church’s regulations,” and they were forbidden to go to 
Turkey without the knowledge of the king. Apparently the king could 
not withstand the pressure of the corporate orders hostile to the Jews, 
and was forced to make their protection—and, in any case, his authority 
over them—a matter common to him and the magnates. 

The autonomous jurisdiction of the Jews was acknowledged by the 
authorities,“ but there were differences between Volhynia and Podillia. 
_ The framework of Jewish autonomous organization in Lithuania was 
apparently still rather weak (witness the great discord in Horodnia in the 
middle of the sixteenth century),” and its power of coercion was not 
strong, since we find many Jews going to non-Jewish courts for litigation 
among themselves.” This was not the case in the Ukrainian territories 
belonging to Poland, where the principle of personal autonomy was 
mandated more coherently. There the removal of a Jew from the 
jurisdiction of the Jews and their rabbis required a special order from the 
king.” 

As we have seen, the king and the magnates attempted to defend the 
Jews, but throughout the sixteenth century the opposition of the other 
corporate orders grew. The nobility was content to demand that taxes 
exacted from Jews be increased,” but the burghers did not miss any 
opportunity to attack their Jewish competitors. The struggle was 
especially intense in the royal cities where Magdeburg law had created 
a framework for the consolidation of the independent organization of the 
burghers and helped to strengthen them. The burghers tried to reduce the 
area where Jews could settle” and to limit the range of their occupa- 
tions.” They plotted against them,’ and some took the law into their 
own hands.” The Jews defended themselves through appeals to royal 
charters* or by means of payments and bribes to the officers of the king 
and heads of the burghers. The process of government centralization 
in the state and the tendency to impose monetary taxes instead of corvée 
led the government to group the Jews together to some extent with other 
city residents. Previously, the Jews had been subject to special municipal 
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payments and, together with the burghers, had paid only a special 
defence tax—the serebshchyna (giving of silver). In the course of time they 
began to impose on the Jews a certain percentage of the city’s taxes. Thus 
in Kovel (1547) Queen Bona cancelled most of the Jews’ labour obliga- 
tions and replaced them with a uniform annual tax and participation in 
payment of the burghers’ tax.’ In 1556 the Jews of Bar were forced to 
compromise with the burghers and to define their obligations to the city 
and its defence.*° Dependence on the burghers grew in the wake of Zyg- 
munt August’s regulation (1557) exempting the burghers from various 
labour obligations and replacing them with uniform monetary pay- 
ments;” Jews were included in this arrangement. 

Relations between the two sides continued to worsen and the position 
of the Jews deteriorated. We learn this from one of the early documents 
in the registers of the Kehillot. The “Liuboml community made the 
following agreement in the year 5318 [1558]: ‘In the ban on any house- 
owner going and buying a house or land from any non-Jew within the 
wall,’ because it has been seen that if non-Jews dwell in the city among 
the children of Israel (heaven forbid they should mix together), it is 
feared, heaven forbid, lest they burn down the houses of the Jews, or 
insist on expulsion (heaven forbid they should demand that the Jews be 
expelled from the city), heaven forbid. Therefore they decreed in the ban, 
in that same regulation, to establish it for themselves and for their 
offspring’.” So strict were they in observing the regulation that “some 
who transgressed the regulation were prohibited from returning and 
selling to non-Jews.”* Yet one cannot infer from this that there was no 
place for cooperation between the burghers and the Jews, especially in 
efforts to reduce taxes or in the struggle against foreign merchants.” 


B. The legal status of the Jews after the Union of 
Lublin 


The legal status of the Jews of Lithuania (including the Jews of 
Ukraine) was defined anew just before the Union of Lublin, in the Second 
Lithuanian Statute of 1566. This statute later became known as the 
“Volhynian Statute” because it was retained only in the Ukrainian 
territories annexed to Poland in 1569, whereas in the rest of the 
Lithuanian territories it was replaced by the Third Statute of 1588. The 
Second Lithuanian Statute ruled against disqualifying the testimony of 
Jews (and Tatars) in real estate cases. But one can infer from its language 
that the statute disqualified Jews absolutely from serving as witnesses in 
all cases, in contrast to the specific permission granted by the First 
Statute.” Similarly, the Second Statute forbade Jews (and Tatars) to hold 
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Christian slaves. Slaves purchased by Jews (or Tatars) were immediately 
expropriated from their servitude without compensation; for those 
enslaved because of debt, conditions were established for their release."! 
Moreover, the Second Statute contained restrictions that were not in the 
first: Jews, like merchants and other burghers who were not members of 
the nobility, were forbidden to sue for debts according to the register of 
debts they held, unless these debts had been registered in the books of 
acts, administered by one of the officers of the king or municipality, that 
were intended to register claims and complaints. Also, enslavement on 
account of debt, as well as payments on a debt, were to be registered in 
the books. Jews were forbidden to convert or to circumcise an indentured 
slave, and anyone doing so was subject to death by burning. Christian 
women were forbidden to be wet nurses for Jewish children; anyone 
compelling a Christian woman to do so was subject to the death penalty. 
The duke and members of his council were not entitled to grant Jews (or 
Muslims) possession of an estate and its people. The duke was not 
entitled to impose on his subjects work or payments to which they were 
not accustomed. Jews were forbidden to wear clothes decorated with gold 
or silver, and were, moreover, required to wear yellow hats “in order that 
there be a sign to distinguish between Christian and Jew.”” 

The Lithuanian statutes did not comprise a written constitution. Like 
the Polish statutes (for example, that of Wislica in 1347, of Warta in 1423, 
and of Nieszawa in 1454), the Lithuanian statutes were the nobility’s 
charters of freedom, or, more precisely, deeds of concessions made to 
them by the king for various reasons.” Therefore, the degree to which 
these statutes were implemented was dependent on the real balance of 
power between the nobility and the king. It is almost certain that the 
paragraphs relating to the Jews were never enforced (owing in particular 
to the continual movement of Jews from the property of the king to that 
of the nobility, where the Jews were subject to the jurisdiction of the 
estate owner). Nonetheless, in addition to the statutes, the charter of 
settlement granted by Vytautas in 1388, reconfirmed by Zygmunt I in 
1507, remained in force throughout the sixteenth century. After the 
publication the First Statute, and the various attacks on the rights of the 
Jews that apparently resulted, in 1533 Zygmunt I again confirmed the 
validity of the former charters.“* The Second Statute confirmed the same 
charters, published in 1564 and 1565.” In Poland at that same time 
Kazimierz the Great’s extended charter of settlement, which granted the 
Jews various rights in addition to those in Vytautas’s charter, was already 
in effect.*° One can assume that after the annexation of Volhynia and the 
Kiev land to Poland, the Jews of these territories asked that their 
privileges be made equal to those of Poland. During the very time that 
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the Union of Lublin was being concluded, the palatine of Volhynia, 
Oleksander Chartoryisky (Aleksander Czartoryski), proclaimed his 
jurisdiction over the Jews of Volhynia, since according to Vytautas’s 
charter, the Jews were under the jurisdiction of the starostas, whereas 
according to the extended charter they were under the jurisdiction of the 
palatines. It stands to reason that the Jews had an interest in this. Indeed, 
on 9 August 1569, a royal charter was issued that transferred the juris- 
diction of the Jews to Oleksander Chartoryisky for his lifetime and, 
simultaneously, granted the Jews of Volhynia all privileges then held by 
the Jews of Poland.” 

On 1 December 1576, King Stefan Batory granted a charter of settle- 
ment to the Jews of Volhynia generally, to the inhabitants of Lutsk, and 
to the inhabitants of royal and private towns. The charter made their 
legal status equal to that of the Jews of Poland. It was granted at the 
request of the two Jewish communities in Lutsk, Rabbinic and Karaite, 
who complained to the king about the accessibility of various officials. 
The political and legal changes that befell the annexed regions apparently 
proved hard on the Jews. The king confirmed all the rights that the Jews 
had held in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and added that officers of the 
state were forced to judge the Jews according to Polish laws, namely: (1) 
the palatine’s deputy in the capacity of “judge of the Jews” (as customary 
in the Polish lands) was not to judge them except in the presence of two 
Jewish leaders in their synagogue; (2) if the palatine or one of his officers 
set a term for a Jew to appear before a court, he was not to designate a 
place other than a synagogue, unless the Jew was required to appear 
before a district court;** (3) fines and fees for a summons to court would 
be collected as in Poland; (4) if there was a legal dispute between a Jew 
and a Christian” before the head of the city (viit) or the head of the 
burghers (burmistrz) in a case of murder, injury, or physical assault, the 
Jew would be tried according to Polish law; (5) in mortgage matters Jews 
would be judged according to Polish law;” (6) if a Christian had a case 
against a Jew, he was obliged to have evidence from two reliable 
witnesses, one Christian and one Jewish, and the same procedure applied 
in the case of a Jew against a Christian; (7) if a Jew was to take an oath 
and the claim involved a large sum—that is, more than 50 hryvni of 
minted silver—the Jew was to swear in the synagogue on the Ten Com- 
mandments; but if the value of the claim was less than 50 hryvni, he was 
to swear on the chain [of the door], that is, in front of the synagogue; (8) 
Jews were permitted to trade in all lands of the kingdom in exchange for 
payment of the usual customs; in the royal towns they were entitled, as 
were all other Jewish inhabitants of Poland, to sell honestly (that is, to 
engage in retail trade); (9) if a fire or other acts of violence occurred in 
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their neighborhood, the burghers were obliged to show compassion 
toward them, and the Jews were similarly obligated toward the 
burghers; (10) Jews were not to be tried on their holidays or on the 
Sabbath; (11) Jews were permitted to engage in work and trade at all 
times except on Sundays, Easter, and Christmas, the feasts of the Virgin 
Mary and the feasts of apostles; on these holidays they were to behave 
in matters of work and trade according to the customs of Christians; (12) 
if a Jew rebelled and did not behave according to his religion, his Jewish 
community was entitled to expel him with the help of the authorities, 
which was not the case if the Jew wished to convert to Christianity; no 
violence was to be done to such a Jew and he was to be removed ab- 
solutely from the authority of the Jewish community; (13) if Jews came 
to the synagogue before a rabbi to try a case, officials were not to forbid 
them this, or to prosecute the rabbi because of it, or to impose a fine on 
him. The king ordered all palatines and other officials to judge the Jews 
according to Polish law and the above paragraphs, and to preserve them 
from all harm and miscarriages of justice.” 

This charter was a marked improvement over Vytautas’s Lithuanian 
charter in its acknowledgement of the Jewish community and institutions, 
the defence against libel regarding fires, etc., and in its steps toward the 
expanded Polish charter. The Jews of Lutsk continued their efforts to 
secure their position and succeeded. On 17 June 1578, Stefan Batory 
granted them the freedoms held by Jews in the palatinates of Ruthenia 
and Podillia,” and just several months later, on 5 January 1580, con- 
firmed for them the expanded charter of 1453 in all its paragraphs.” 

Even before they won application of “Polish law” to them, the Jews 
of Ukraine had received a number of economic concessions. Given the 
opposition that the Union of Lublin aroused in certain circles, Zygmunt 
August was interested in winning over the inhabitants of the annexed 
territories and convincing them of the advantages of the union. One 
result was the king’s charter to the Jews of Lutsk of 24 April 1570, in 
which he made their rights regarding exemption from taxation in all 
areas of the Lithuanian Duchy equivalent to those of the burghers. 
However, since the Diet that decided upon union also granted the 
burghers of Lutsk a similar tax exemption even in Polish areas, the 
following was also granted to the Jews: “It seems right to us, on the 
advice of several men of our council, to grant this exemption also to the 
Jews of Lutsk, since they bear all obligations like the burghers. [There- 
fore] we have graciously and freely given to the Jews of Lutsk, both 
Rabbinic and Karaite, and we grant them in this our charter, exemption 
from all taxes in our Kingdom [of Poland], which we have already 
granted to the burghers of Lutsk mentioned above, and we exclude from 
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this exemption only the new border tax, which we keep in its entirety for 
us and for our successors.” The king ordered all officials of the kingdom 
to exempt from taxes all Jews of Lutsk, who saw a copy of this charter 
signed and sealed by the palatine.” 

That same year the burghers and Jews of Volodymyr, too, received 
from the king a charter of exemption “from paying taxes on all of the 
following: fees for sugar, bridges whenever they occur (except fees for 
salt and wax) on land or on waterways and rivers, in the Kingdom of 
Poland and in all other lands belonging to her, on all articles, property, 
money, goods, and merchandise—forever.”*° The king also ordered 
officials and tax farmers to exempt from taxes all who showed the seal 
of that charter sealed with the municipal stamp. Anyone violating that 
order was subject to a fine of 6,000 zloty—half to the treasury and half 
to the injured party.” 

Immediately after his ascension to the throne, King Wiadysiaw 
confirmed all charters relating to the settlement of Jews in the country.” 
In 1635 the king confirmed the charters granted by the starostas of Kovel 
to the Jews of the city (principally in matters of personal justice and in 
cases between Jews and Christians, which had to be resolved in the 
presence of a kehilla representative), and granted to the Jews of Bratslav 
and Vinnytsia a charter of settlement “for rights and freedoms.” In 
1638 the king allowed the Jews of Dubno to establish a synagogue, to 
maintain their customs, and to engage in trade and in the selling of 
merchandise, as had been allowed formerly. The king obliged them, 
however, to pay the same taxes as the burghers.” 

Clearly, then, the legal status of Jews in Ukraine improved with the 
annexation of the Ukrainian territories to Poland, although the Second 
Lithuanian Statute, which restricted their rights, was not annulled in 
practice until the end of the eighteenth century. Later legislation did not 
mention that statute’s restrictive paragraphs. In fact, “Polish law,” which 
was more amenable to the Jews, prevailed, while in several matters 
(freedom of trade, exemption from taxes) it made the Jews equal to the 
burghers. Paragraphs of the previous Lithuanian charter that equated the 
law of the Jews with that of the nobility (such as the rate of payment for 
injury) were maintained, as well. 


C. The legal status of the Jews in practice 


Jews held Christian slaves and indentured servants, and it seems that 
they were not hindered in this. According to contracts of hire, they 
received not only the assets of the hired, but also the authority to judge 
indentured servants and to impose the death sentence (although we know 
of no case in which a Jew made use of that right). The estate of the 
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bishop of Pinsk and Tura (Turiv) listed indentured servants who had 
been bought from Jews.” The Jews also held slaves purchased with their 
own money: captives who returned to their lands and were examined at 
the seat of the Patriarch of Moscow gave convincing evidence of this. In 
1623, one such individual said that he was taken captive when “Lith- 
uanian men” conquered Putyvl “and brought him to Oster in Lithuania, 
and a Cherkassian (Cossack) sold him to a Jew, and the whole time he 
lived with the Jew, ate meat on Wednesdays and Fridays (meatless days 
according to the custom of the Orthodox church), did not see the ksiqdz 
(Polish Catholic priest), did not receive the sacrament, and did not 
embrace the Jewish faith.”* Another captive, of Tatar origin, said in 
May 1624 that “he was baptized during the time of Tsar Boris as a lad 
and was taken captive by men of Lithuania and transported to [the land 
of] the Cherkassians, Zaporizhzhia beyond the Dnieper, and he was sold 
to a Jew and that he embraced the Jewish religion.”™ It is clear, then, that 
not only did Jews have slaves, but that sometimes they even compelled 
them to accept the religion of Israel. 

There was a constant struggle between Jews and other corporate 
orders of the state over the charters of rights granted to the Jews. Most 
characteristic was the dispute that broke out between Prince Kurbsky and 
the Jews of Kovel. Prince Kurbsky was the chief military commander of 
Ivan IV (the Terrible), but because of political disputes he fled Russia and 
went over to the side of the Lithuanians. As a sign of respect Zygmunt 
August granted him the town of Kovel as an estate. A dispute quickly 
arose between Kurbsky, who was unversed in Polish ways, and the local 
Jews. The content of the dispute was represented in the complaint of the 
heads of the community of Volodymyr as follows: “An official of Prince 
Andrei Mikhailovich Kurbsky, the starosta in Kovel, Ivan Kelemet, at the 
instigation of a burgher of Kovel, Lavryn the apostate, became angry 
without cause at our brothers and friends, the Jews of Kovel Yosef ben 
Shmuel and Avraham ben Yaakov, at the Jewess of Kovel, Bohdanna, 
wife of Aharon, and at all the rest of the Jews who inhabit Kovel, and 
without considering our freedoms, rights, and charters, granted by the 
forefathers of His Majesty and by the king himself, His Majesty our 
gracious king, to all the Jews, on the Sabbath, on our Jewish holiday 
‘Shabbat,’ unjustly and completely illegally ordered them arrested in the 
synagogue, the place in which they prayed to God, had them taken to a 
prison cruel beyond compare, in a dungeon of water, and sealed the 
rooms and cellars of their houses and the houses of other Jews, all their 
property, merchandise, and food.” 

The Jews of Volodymyr asked that a bailiff (wozny, an agent of the 
court) be made available to investigate and confirm the facts of the 
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incident, to interrogate the official about his actions, and to demand that 
he free the Jews and their property. An agent of the court travelled to 
Kovel together with the heads of the Jews of Volodymyr and a nobleman 
in the service of Prince Roman Sangushko (evidently a patron of the 
Jews), but he was not permitted to enter the fortress. From a distance he 
heard the cries of the Jews: “We are suffering from imprisonment and 
cruel torture without trial or charges at the hands of the official of Kovel, 
Kelemet, and at the hands of Lavryn the apostate, and we declare before 
God and man that we want justice. And if we owe anything to anybody, 
we are prepared to pay the penalty for it.” 

The official at Kovel came out and stood on the bridge of the fortress, 
and the Jews of Volodymyr demanded to know why he was holding the 
Jews in prison. The official answered: “‘It is true that I am holding two 
of the guarantors who posted bail to Lavryn the apostate for the 
appearance [at court] of Aharon ben Natan, and they are Avraham ben 
Yaakov and Yosef ben Shmuel, and a Jewess, the wife of Aharon, 
Bohdanna. But is the lord not entitled to punish his subjects, not only 
with prison but with any other punishment, even with the punishment of 
death? Everything that I am doing here [I do] at the command of my lord, 
His Excellency Prince Kurbsky, for my lord Prince Kurbsky has the right, 
since the estate of Kovel and its subjects are under his authority, to 
punish them as he sees fit. Neither His Majesty the King nor any other 
man has any involvement with the matter. Since the Jews rely on the king, 
let the king come and protect them. I will not release them from prison 
unless they pay Lavryn 500 groszy.’ And then the Jews of Volodymyr 
said: ‘Our brothers, the Jews of Kovel, do not owe Lavryn anything. They 
also said: Pan Kelemet! If the lord is entitled to punish his subjects, he is 
[entitled to punish them only] in accordance with the law, while you 
have caused a miscarriage of justice for all of us, in opposition to our 
Jewish freedoms, which we have from our ruler His Majesty the king, our 
gracious lord, and from the fathers of His Majesty, in the charters of 
settlement, which His Majesty has made inviolable.’ To this Kelemet 
answered: ‘I pay no attention to your rights and freedoms...’” (the 
emphases are mine—S.E.).” 

An official from Koshyr who had come earlier to the fortress “at the 
request of the Jew Israel, tax collector of Kovel” also asked that Kelemet 
free the Jews. Kelemet acquiesced and promised not to put the Jews into 
the dungeon again. Yet immediately after the official from Koshyr left the 
fortress, he had them imprisoned once again.” 

The vivid description of this episode is a good reflection of the actual 
status of the Jews. The Jews put their trust in their charters and were 
prepared to fight for them. They attempted to exercise various means of 
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influence, mostly through the officials of landowner-benefactors. If this 
did not prove useful, they did not hesitate to claim their rights in court 
or to seek the support of the authorities. Subsequent developments in the 
Kovel dispute showed that at the end of the sixteenth century the Jews’ 
confidence in the charters and in the help of the authorities was not in 
vain. The Jews brought their complaint before the king during the Diet 
of 1569 in Lublin (the crucial one that decided on union between 
Lithuania and Poland), and he ruled in their favour. Subsequently, the 
Jews of Kovel again addressed Kelemet, querying him: “Will you 
continue to imprison our brothers, the Jews of Kovel, and to drive all of 
us from the city, giving us until tomorrow to leave?’ And he said: “Yes, 
I order you to leave the city!’ [And they asked,] ‘Will you not order our 
houses opened and our property and our synagogues opened and are 
you absolutely unwilling to treat us in accordance with the royal 
command?’ And he answered: ‘I am keeping the Jews in prison, and I 
will not order them freed from prison nor will I order your synagogue 
or your houses or your rooms, which have been sealed, opened....’”°” 

On 15 January 1569, the agent of the court recorded the refusal. On 
January 23, however, Kurbsky sent a special courier to invite a deputy of 
the court to the fortress of Kovel, so he would be present at the Jews’ 
release from prison. According to Kurbsky, the Jews were arrested 
because of bails they had posted and for various debts that they owed 
(rental fees to the duke and taxes to the city treasury, as well as private 
debts). The very fact that the debts were itemized (whether true or false) 
was an attempt at justification. Kurbsky said that all debts would be 
demanded from the Jews through the court. He was prepared to release 
the Jews when the royal chancellor (head of the royal chamber) and the 
royal marshal (head of the Diet) intervened on their behalf, but the Jews 
themselves were not satisfied with the compromise and obtained an order 
from the king himself. Although the Jews knew that the prince was 
present at the Diet, they did not even show him the order. If they had, 
he would have discussed the matter with them then and there, before the 
king. He did not know about the order until he returned from Lublin. “In 
order not to oppose the will and order of His Majesty,” he ordered the 
Jews released.® 

As the plaintiff clearly admitted, under influence from officials of 
state, he was prepared to negotiate with the Jews, but the Jews would not 
agree to compromise and insisted on full recognition of their rights on 
the strength of the royal order. Hence, the Jews were indeed confident of 
their rights, and even high-ranking nobles like Kurbsky were compelled 
to take account of them. 
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D. Problems of jurisdiction 


One of the important problems in the observance of the charters in 
theory and practice was the problem of jurisdiction: before whom was a 
Jew to be litigated and according to what law should he be judged? As 
we know, the Jews were exempted from using the courts of the burghers 
or of the church, a matter stated explicitly in the expanded charter.” 
Consequently the Jews refused to be judged according to Magdeburg law, 
to which the burghers were subject, and demanded to be judged 
according to the “justice of the land,””’ which applied to the nobility. In 
practice that is how they were treated.” An exception was the agree- 
ment made in 1621 between the burghers and the Jews in Pereiaslav, 
which included the Jews in Magdeburg law (that is, within the auton- 
omous organization of the burghers). Jewish leaders in Pereiaslav were 
obligated, on their own behalf and on behalf of all the Jews “present and 
future,” to bear all debts equally with the burghers. The latter authorized 
the Jews, because of the services they had rendered, to enjoy all the 
privileges of Magdeburg law. The agreement was confirmed by the king 
Tiny 126, 

Generally the Jews insisted, even in small private towns (to which the 
charters’ paragraphs guaranteeing the Jews separate jurisdiction did not 
apply), that they were subject only to the “jurisdiction of the castle’—that 
is, to the jurisdiction of the official of the local ruler.” Actions of the 
court regarding a Jewish defendant (such as detention” or release on 
bail”) were all taken by the “castle.” 

The charters of settlement recognized the authority of the “Jews’ 
judge” to adjudicate claims against Jews. There were, indeed, such Jews’ 
judges in Volhynia, although generally the deputy to the palatine 
(podwojewoda) performed the function. In Volhynia the practice was 
introduced in the wake of the Union of Lublin; already in 1575, a Jewish 
resident of Lutsk complained that the palatine’s deputy refused to give 
him a copy of one of the court books of the palatine.” In 1593, a case 
was tried before the “Jews’ judge” in which a burgher from Riga claimed 
property from a local Jew.” In 1601, a Jewess was released on bail 
before the “Jews’ judge” of Lutsk (not the judge mentioned in 1593). 
Similarly, a court was organized “in Volodymyr, in the house of a certain 
Jew, before the beadle (szkolnik) and other heads of the rabbinnic kehilla 
who were present, on the seventh of January, the year of our Lord 1621, 
before Wojciech Milczewski, deputy to the palatine of Volhynia, who 
extends the right of his jurisdiction over the Jews of Volodymyr....”” 
The presence of Jewish representatives during court proceedings was one 
of the rights in the expanded charter. The charters all required that trials 
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be held before the synagogue or in any other place chosen by the Jews.” 
In the charter granted in 1634 by Hetman Stanislaw Koniecpolski, as 
starosta of Kovel, to the Jews of that city, he ordered that no case between 
a burgher and a Jew be tried unless a Jewish leader was present.” 

The charters also figured in court verdicts. According to the 1388 
privilege issued by Vytautas, a Jew who had suffered an injury had to be 
paid compensation “the same as a noble”;*' such compensation was 
termed a naviazka. In 1578, the court of the castle in Volodymyr ordered 
that a Jew who was injured in the head be paid a naviazka of the 
nobility—30 [Lithuanian] groszy—“in accordance with the charters 
granted by Their Majesties to them [to the Jews].” Since the guilty party 
was unable to pay, he was handed over to the Jew to work for him at a 
rate of 50 groszy per year, as determined by the Second Statute.” This 
was no chance occurrence, but an accepted custom also mentioned in one 
of the Orthodox polemical writings. The writer complained that in the 
eyes of the authorities, the status of the Orthodox clergy was like that of 
a simple peasant and quoted a popular saying: “a pope [Orthodox priest] 
gets only the naviazka of a noble, but he is not considered a noble for this, 
and like him the Jews, since they also get only the naviazka of a noble.”® 

According to the charters, the oaths of Jews were to be sworn in the 
synagogue or beside it. This, in fact, was the practice. In 1590, two Jewish 
youths were accused of stoning an Orthodox religious procession. They 
denied the accusation, and, as there was no detailed evidence against 
them, they were required to swear an oath to that effect. The oath was 
sworn in the synagogue, in the presence of the bailiff and in “a wording 
supplied by the office (of the town castle).” In 1601 Jewish leaders in 
Cracow and Bochnia asked their counterparts in Lutsk to search for a 
certain Jew and, if they found him, to send him to Cracow or keep him 
in detention. The Jewish leaders in Lutsk replied that they had searched 
for him in all the cities and towns where Jews lived, but had not found 
him. To this they swore an oath in the presence of the bailiff at the 
synagogue.” 

The court also took Jewish regulations into account. In 1601 a noble 
complained to the acting starosta in Lutsk that in his opinion, the judges 
of the burghers’ court were acting illegally. The noble had come to collect 
a debt from a Jewish resident of Lutsk by the name of Yitshak on the 
strength of a judgment by the Lublin tribunal. The judges went with the 
plaintiff to the home of the defendant, but there his wife appeared before 
them and pointed to a sheet of parchment with Hebrew writing, 
according to which all of Yitshak’s property—real estate and chattels— 
was mortgaged to her in her ketubah (marriage contract). On that basis the 
court refused to expropriate the property and told the noble to treat with 
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the Jewess in determining whose judgement took precedence.” 

That was the state of affairs in Volhynia. In Polish Podillia the 
situation of the Jews was similar to that in the Ruthenian palatinate, but 
this is not the place to expand on these matters. The situation was 
different in the palatinates of Kiev and Bratslav. There the number of 
Jews under the jurisdiction of the king was negligible: the overwhelming 
majority lived on private estates. Until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, hardly any problem of jurisdiction arose in a dispute between a 
Jew and someone not subject to the lord of his estate. Apparently in any 
such dispute the landlord appeared as the plaintiff for “his” Jew or as the 
defendant if the Jew was the accused. In any case, the custom survived 
to some extent in the claims submitted in the first half of the seventeenth 
century to the Lublin tribunal.” 

The innovation introduced in the seventeenth century (after the 
inclusion, at the end of the sixteenth century, of the palatinates of Kiev 
and Bratslav in the Lublin tribunal’s jurisdiction) was that the Jews 
themselves appear as plaintiffs and defendants before the tribunal. That 
change, which did not correspond to the spirit of the charters, can only 
be explained by the small numbers of royal Jews in these palatinates and 
by the special conditions in their area of settlement, which to a large 
extent brought the Jews closer to the other inhabitants of the region in 
status and manners (noteworthy is that the inclusion of Jews in the 
burghers’ organization also occurred in this region, in the town of Pereia- 
slav.) In any case, documents from Eastern Ukraine make no mention of 
the “Jews’ judge”; apparently, the office did not exist there. Indeed, the 
extant registers of the tribunal are not reports of cases tried before it, or 
even a collection of verdicts, but a list of complaints, sentences passed, 
declarations of “banishment” (expulsion, or the removal of legal pro- 
tection from a person who did not obey the law or opposed its imple- 
mentation) and “infamia” (infamy or the denial of the rights of citizen- 
ship.) They do not indicate whether the Jews claimed that the tribunal or 
another court was authorized to judge them. What they do make clear is 
that Jews appeared before the tribunal as plaintiffs and defendants in 
large numbers.” The tribunal was the court used by all the nobility 
without exception, and the possibility of appearing there on their own 
behalf increased the Jews’ confidence in their dealings with the nobility. 
Jews enjoying the protection of highly influential nobles behaved like 
them in contesting the court and its decisions. A Jew from Mazrych, 
accused both of enticing into his service two barrel makers who had 
previously worked for a certain noble and of stealing money, prevented 
the carrying out of the sentence—i.e., the collection of damages—from 
profits accruing to him from the potash furnace. In 1618, another Jew 
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prevented the execution of a sentence and collection of payment. In 1622, 
Jews were found guilty of attacking property and destroying the potash 
furnace. In the same year, the tribunal imposed the penalty of “exile” on 
the Jews of Korsun when they opposed a verdict handed down in Kiev 
(in a case involving a potassium nitrate furnace) following a trial or 
arbitration between them and a noble.® 

From all the above, it would seem that in the dynamic conditions of 
Eastern Ukraine during the period of great settlement, most of the 
paragraphs in the traditional charters carried little weight. Matters there 
were decided not on the basis of legal authority, but in accordance with 
the actual balance of power. On the enormous estates of Eastern 
Ukraine’s colonizing nobility, legal authority was entirely in the hands of 
the local owner (at least, in theory, and in practice to the extent that he 
was in control). Legal cases came before government courts only when 
the litigants involved in a dispute were from different estates, and such 
cases were considered a matter of competition between two nobles. 
Apparently, too, the Jews disregarded the verdicts of the courts when the 
balance of power was in their favour, behaving just like the magnates 
and the nobility [with whom they were associated—Eds. ]. 

Overall, the legal status of Jews in Ukraine, as in many other places, 
was determined by the outcome of a struggle between two elements: on 
the one hand, the tradition of their treatment by Christian society in 
Europe in general, as expressed in the charters of the kings of Poland and 
the grand dukes of Lithuania; and, on the other hand, the actual social 
conditions that were formed in this region, particularly after the process 
of rapid settlement. In light of the continual weakening of monarchical 
rule after the death of Zygmunt August and the rise of other elements in 
the state, the legal status of the Jews was increasingly determined by the 
attitudes of those elements toward the Jews. 


E. The attitudes of corporate orders toward the Jews 


As already indicated above, it was the nobility, especially its 
prominent members—the magnates—who were the patrons and sup- 
porters of the Jews. Of course, that was not their attitude to Jews 
generally, but to “their Jews,” those dwelling on their estates, serving 
them, and fulfilling economic and administrative functions important to 
them. Although these measures were intended to defend “their own 
Jews,” they benefited all Jews in the state, since the magnates generally 
defeated any proposal that came before the Diet or the king’s council that 
was intended to harm the Jews or to impose heavy monetary burdens on 
them. Moreover, the Jews and the Polish nobility in Ukraine shared a 
common fate in that the frequent Cossack rebellions threatened both sides 
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and compelled them to make a common defence. In this spacious region 
(especially its eastern part), inhabited by a populace equally hostile to the 
Jews and to the nobility, the Jew was generally the confidant of the noble, 
while the powerful noble was the main refuge of the Jew. Following the 
uprising of Nalyvaiko (1595) decades passed without any mention of 
Jewish victims. In all uprisings that broke out after the agreement of 
Kurkurkiv (1625), however, Jews, too, were attacked by the Cossacks. 
About the uprising of Taras (Triasylo) in 1630, evidence has been 
preserved that “in Ukraine, beyond the Dnieper, there was at that time 
a great war, there many Jews were killed.” Other testimony tells of Jews 
who accompanied the camp of the Polish army: “It was on Shavuot, in 
the year 5392, that I had been in an army camp for two years during the 
war with the Cossacks near Pereiaslav beyond the Dnieper—I found 
many Jews and one by the name of Avraham...I made an agreement with 
him to buy in the camp [i.e., to trade in the camp]. I gave him 50 gold 
groszy and a wagon and horse, then he went to buy liquor with other 
Jews and they were all, for the sake of our sins, killed....”” Similarly, 
about the rebellion of Pavliuk (1637-39), one source says that the Cossacks 
burned the town of “Lubny, together with the castle, the monastery, and 
the church of the Bernardines, and murdered the handful of nobles and 
Jews who were defending them.”” At that time fifty Jews were killed 
in Liakhovytsi.” The author of The Abyss of Despair also said that at the 
time “many synagogues were destroyed and about 200 souls of Israel 
were murdered, many churches were also destroyed; many clergy in 
Liakhovytsi and Lubny and its environs were killed and the survivors 
fled to Poland.” In 1638 monks from Volhynia told the Moscow voevoda 
from the town of Putyvl: “...and the Cherkessians (Cossacks) did not 
want to be under the power of the lords (estate owners) and they killed 
and robbed the officials in the towns, the Poles and the Jews, and they 
burned the churches in the towns.” 

Circumstances like these obviously strengthened ties between the 
nobility and the Jews. Yet members of the noble class were prone to harm 
the Jews of their fellow nobles. The register of cases brought to court 
provides evidence of this. Especially inclined to attack Jews were 
professional military men or members of the lower nobility, who were 
themselves servants of the magnates and who were often envious of the 
Jews because of their advantageous economic position or their excessive 
affinity to their patrons. Then, too, more than a few conflicts erupted 
between a Jew and “his” noble, the prince of the town. In such cases the 
situation of the Jew was particularly difficult. Jewish sources often 
mention violent and terroristic princes, and even among the “good” 
princes, the richest and most respected Jew was “considered no more 
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Because of the special status they enjoyed in the state, the nobles, 
when angered, were generally disposed to violence in relations among 
themselves and with other corporate orders. Their relations with Jews 
were no exception. Cases of murder, assault, and rape of Jews are 
numerous.” In 1625, the heads of the rabbinic community in Lutsk 
complained of one noble serving in the army who attacked “their charter 
of settlement, civil law, and the constitutions” that “guaranteed the 
welfare of the Jews,” and who would not permit a Jew to be brought for 
a Jewish burial, claiming that the territory of the cemetery belonged to 
him. When the Jews did not heed him, he and his retinue attacked them, 
injured many in the procession, threw the corpse into a ditch, etc.” The 
register of cases brought before the tribunal mentioned above contains 
records of acts of robbery against Jews committed under various pretexts. 
The robbers plundered their merchandise or “blocked their path.” For 
instance, “A minister of the army who passed through the town with his 
soldiers” demanded from the Jews that they “give him presents and a 
great deal of food” and then also plundered their stores.” Similarly, acts 
against a Jew “in debt to a violator” were hardly rare, as noted in a 
Responsa stating that “the Goyim are violators” (it is undoubtedly the 
nobility that is meant here). In fact, it is not at all certain that such an act 
was considered a crime. On the contrary, it seems that even after a non- 
Jew committed the violence, “the Jew cannot be released from him and 
must, against his will, give in or sell to him on credit....””” 

To sum up: no one acts to destroy his own property. Hence, the 
majority of the nobles were, in general, careful not to harm the Jews and 
even acted as the government’s main supporter in its efforts to maintain 
the practices called for in the charters of settlement. In that there was no 
great distinction between the secular and the ecclesiastical nobility; all 
this also applied to the Catholic clergy, who mainly interfered with the 
building of synagogues. According to Catholic tradition, the building of 
new synagogues was forbidden, but the clergy was not excessively strict 
in this regard.” In Poland the king’s consent was required. In 1626, for 
instance, the king allowed the Rabbinic Jews in Lutsk to build a syna- 
gogue of stone in place of the old synagogue, which was apparently 
made of wood. The king explained his action as due to uncertain security 
and as a measure to prevent fires. The new synagogue was to be no 
higher than its predecessor, its roof was to be fortified, and it was to 
include a place for weapons, which the Jews were to acquire at their own 
expense. During Tatar attacks they were obliged to provide men to 
defend the city and to use the weapons as instructed by the officer. The 
starosta and the other officials were not to interfere with construction as 
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long as the Jews paid all the required fees and “fully keep all of our 
Kingdom’s laws, both those of the state and those of the Catholic 
church.”” Apparently the Dominicans in Lutsk tried to interfere 
nevertheless, for two years later, in August 1628, the king was obliged 
explicitly to reiterate his permission for the completion of the building. 
In addition to the reasons given in his previous document, this time he 
indicated that “at this distance, the above-mentioned synagogue does not 
interfere with the church of the Dominican fathers in Lutsk.”’” But 
opposition did not cease. In April 1629 the king issued a new order 
giving the town’s two wooden synagogues, that of the Rabbinics and that 
of the Karaites, together with the gardens located next to their cemeteries, 
to the royal notary as a gift, since the Jews were warned that they dare 
not build synagogues or private houses “without the explicit permission 
of us or our fathers.”'°' The reference is apparently to a wooden house 
of worship built within the cemetery, not to the stone synagogue, for 
which the Jews had received special permission. The order appeased 
those who had opposed the building of the stone synagogue (perhaps the 
very Dominicans already mentioned). In an order of 1627, Anna 
Chodkiewicz [Ostrozka Khodkevych], presumably under the influence of 
the clergy, forbade building synagogues higher than churches, conducting 
funerals, or making brandy on Sunday in her town of Ostroh.’” The 
interference of the church did not absolutely prevent the establishment 
of new synagogues, however. In the town of Ovruch, which, according 
to the lustration, contained a total of three Jewish houses, the Jews 
established a synagogue “with the permission of the starosta, even though 
they had no charter from His Majesty the King.”’” In 1646 the king 
confirmed the charter of settlement for the Jews of Bar, permitting them 
to build a synagogue, a cemetery, a public bath, and a water pit 
(evidently a mikvah).'™ 

In day-to-day relations, conflicts between Jews and the Orthodox 
clergy were more numerous than between Jews and the Catholic clergy. 
Apparently the Jews acted more gingerly toward the Catholic clergy, 
whose influence was greater. Nevertheless, in 1639 the head of the 
cathedral in Volodymyr registered a complaint against a Jew who, 
together with other infidels (heretyky), blocked his path while he was 
taking the Sacrament from the church to a prison where a certain noble 
was incarcerated. Not only did the Jew not remove his cap, but he urged 
others to do likewise and called the Sacrament an “error.”'” The details 
of the incident are not clear: it may have had something to do with 
relations between the Jew and the imprisoned noble. In 1640, on the other 
hand, two Jews from Volodymyr and one from Ostropil made a 
complaint against a Catholic preacher, head of the schools in Volodymyr, 
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charging that he bullied the Jews, sent his students against them and 
attacked them on the crossroads, falling upon them with his servants and 
shouting, “I will teach you to complain about me to the bishop.”'° We 
learn from this that student attacks on Jews were common in Volodymyr 
(as in most cities of Poland), although the hierarchy of the church may 
have looked upon such acts with disfavour. 

There is more evidence about conflicts between Jews and the Ortho- 
dox clergy, especially closer to the time of the Khmelnytsky revolt. The 
Orthodox synod in Kiev, which gathered in 1640, forbade Christian 
women to serve as midwives and cooks for Jews, and Christians to buy 
meat from Jews.'” Evidently it was on the basis of these decisions that, 
in 1647, a priest in the town of Andriiv demanded that the inhabitants 
refrain from buying meat from the Jews; the municipal officer, however, 
ordered him to pay damages to the Jews and imposed a fine on him.'® 

The Orthodox clergy at times also tried to defend the Jews. In 1584, 
the Orthodox nobility made the complaint that the metropolitan of Kiev 
was granting charters of protection to the Jews: “Against the church of 
God, to the aid of the Jews, you provide for their enjoyment and benefit 
and to the additional weakening of our holy religion and to our 
anguish....”"" In 1597, the bishop of Volodymyr and Brest determined 
that there was no substance to a priest’s complaint that on a Jewish street 
in Volodymyr, Jews interfered with the church from their buildings. He 
also forbade the imposition of a payment on the Jews in addition to one 
established long before. That decision was upheld by the bishop (a 
Uniate) who succeeded him in 1638.'° But such defence of Jews was 
quite rare. As religious tension in Ukraine grew in the wake of the Union 
of Brest and the renewal, in the 1620s, of an independent Orthodox 
hierarchy, the opposition of the Orthodox church to the Jews also 
increased, as shown by the decisions of the Synod of 1640. In fact, there 
was no longer any distinction between its attitude toward the Jews and 
that of the burghers, since the Orthodox church became closely tied to the 
burgher element after most of the nobility converted to Catholicism. 

The relations between burghers and Jews are very important in 
explaining the legal and social status of the Jews. The Jews were 
primarily urban inhabitants who lived and worked alongside the 
burghers." The need to maintain constant readiness in the face of 
recurring forays by the Tatars perforce strengthened ties between the two 
groups. The Jews participated in local defence alongside the burghers and 
were even obliged to be trained in the use of weaponry. One Hebrew 
source says: “For when there was tumult in Volhynia because of the 
Ishmaelites, which was common in the large towns of the region, 
everyone was obliged to be ready with instruments of destruction in 
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hand to wage war against them on orders of the Prince and his officers. 
And there was a time when the present man [the writer?] fired the 
catapult, which in the language of Ashkenaz is called biks, from his house 
through the window to the place marked for him in his courtyard wall, 
in order to try the biks as the instructors had done.... The heathen, who 
was taskmaster (commander) of Israel and ruled over them because he 
was the commander, stood outside to warn anyone who came into the 
courtyard....”"* The lives of all the “inhabitants of the district” were 
stamped with “fear of the wars of the Ishmaelites.”"’ An inventory of 
the town of Vinnytsia from 1616 indicates that the inhabitants of the town 
were “obliged to stand guard against the Tatars and go out against the 
enemies of the kingdom on horseback and with weapons [in hand] at the 
side of the starosta of Vinnytsia.”"* The burghers of Bohuslav and 
Pereiaslav (presumably including the Jews) were obliged to go out and 
take a stand against the enemy upon the guards’ first summons. But the 
burghers and Jews of these towns were forbidden to take part in Cossack 
wandering, to send out patrols, or to allow Cossacks to enter their houses 
or equip them.’ Hence Jews of the border district sometimes took part 
in the organization of Cossack raids that were aimed against the Tatars 
or to plunder the Turkish coast.'"° 

Cooperation between the burghers and the Jews, intended essentially 
for defence, existed in other areas as well. For instance, the privilege 
granted to the burghers of Volodymyr after the Union of Lublin made it 
incumbent on the head of the town and on members of the town council 
to take effective measures for local defence and to regulate relations 
between Christians and Jews. If a fire broke out in a house, the town 
officials were not to fine the owners of the house, but the head of the 
town council was to punish the guilty for negligence. All burghers, 
Christians and Jews, as well as men of the jurydyka,'” were obligated 
to join municipal guilds (craft societies) and to conduct themselves 
according to their customs. As mentioned above, burghers and Jews were 
equally exempt from payment of fees.'’® Relations between the burghers 
and Jewish inhabitants of Lutsk were established in a mutual agreement 
arranged by royal dignitaries (elected by the Diet of 1569) and confirmed 
by the king in 1580. The agreement involved the sum of 350 Lithuanian 
groszy, which the Jews paid the burghers to acquire liberties for the 
whole town, and it obliged the burghers to make the Jews partners in 
their liberties, “owing to their common residence and the bearing of all 
municipal debts.” The burghers were forbidden to impose transport 
charges beyond the accepted custom on the Jews, to impose taxes on 
them for defence or other municipal needs by municipal decrees, or to 
arrange the distribution of taxes ad hoc, without the knowledge of the 
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Jews. Also, they had to include Jews in the preparation of accounts and 
allow them to participate in tax farming.’ We have noted how the 
Jews of Pereiaslav were included in Magdeburg law. In 1609 the king 
gave a charter to the burghers of Kovel, obligating the Jews to work on 
repairing the town’s walls and dams and to stand guard equally with the 
burghers.’*” By the privilege given to the Jews of Dubno in 1638, they 
had to pay taxes on par with the burghers, since they did business with 
the latter and made a similar profit.’’ Also, an inventory of Bile Pole 
in 1646 stated that the Jews were obligated to bear all debts equally with 
the burghers.'” 

There were also more specific instances of cooperation, such as that 
in Lutsk in 1588, when, at the sound of the town bell, burghers and Jews 
jointly attacked the house of a local noble and destroyed it,’” or the 
joint complaint of the town’s burghers and Jews against Cossacks led by 
Loboda, who attacked the town during the revolt of Nalyvaiko in 1595 
and plundered it.'* Another testament of close relations is the question 
placed by one remarkable personality of his generation: “the gentiles 
borrow clothes and jewelry from Israel [the Jews] on their holidays and 
wear them when they enter their houses of prayer and afterwards return 
them. Is it forbidden to lend them for the sake of peace, or not?”!” 

Yet, physical and occupational proximity increased the competition 
between the Jews and the burghers. The burghers attempted, through the 
authorities, to limit the rights of the Jews and to place them under 
municipal jurisdiction. In the years 1569-72, the burghers of Kremianets 
received several royal charters forbidding Jews to interfere in their 
commerce.'*° In 1576 the king confirmed for the burghers of Kiev “the 
ancient right” by placing all those who came to the city to trade, 
Christians and Jews alike, under municipal jurisdiction.’*” Moreover, in 
1589 the Jews of Volodymyr were accused in court of evading personal 
duties imposed on all burghers.'’* Ten years later (1599), pogroms 
occurred against the Jews of Volodymyr.’” The charter granted by the 
starosta to the burghers of Bar and confirmed by the king forbade Jews 
from selling meat other than retail and beside their synagogue; moreover, 
the number of their butchers could not exceed six.’° That same year, 
1615, the Armenians of Iazlovets received a charter of settlement from 
Prince Radziwill in which Jews were forbidden to interfere in their com- 
merce.'”' In 1624 the burghers of Kiev obtained a privilege from the 
king making Saturday the city’s market day;’* that, surely, was to 
diminish competition from the Jews. In 1629 the furrier and tailor guilds 
in Lutsk obtained a charter forbidding Jews to engage in commerce that 
could have threatened their guilds.” 

We also know of several overt conflicts between burghers and Jews 
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in royal towns. In 1616 King Zygmunt III appointed a commission to 
investigate burghers’ complaints against the Jews in Kovel. The burghers 
complained that the Jews were destroying the town by buying from 
Christians taverns and houses facing the street, thereby harassing them 
and driving them from the town; also, they did not take part in repairing 
the town wall or standing guard. They also farmed taxes set by the Diet 
and private levies, collecting twice as much as was imposed, thereby 
impoverishing the town. The king appointed a commission to investigate 
the situation on the spot and correct it, but it was to take into consider- 
ation the “liberties” of both sides and the charters that had been granted 
them. Both sides were entitled to appeal the commission’s decision before 
the king.’ In 1619, apparently as a result of the complaint, a royal 
charter was granted to the burghers of Kovel according to which royal 
taxes would henceforth be collected directly rather than through the Jews, 
who seemed accustomed to leasing the collection of taxes.’ At about 
the same time the burghers of Pereiaslav and Bohuslav complained of the 
“domination of the Jews,” that “their number in the town was not small, 
that they held almost the whole market and the streets with their 
houses,” and that because of “their machinations” they were reducing the 
burghers to naught. By the charters of settlement given to the burghers 
in each of these towns in 1620, the king promised to send commissars to 
the towns to investigate the complaints, to mediate between the sides, 
and to determine their obligations in regard to taxes, guard duty, repair 
of walls, bridges, and so forth. If the matter could not be settled, it would 
then be brought before the king.'*° We know nothing of the activity of 
the commissars in Bohuslav, but the inclusion of Pereiaslav’s Jews under 
Magdeburg law apparently resulted from a compromise struck by the 
commissars. In 1619 the burghers of Kiev were granted the right de non 
tolerandis Judaeis. Their complaints were not serendipitous, but part of a 
political campaign, possibly an organized one, by which the burghers 
attempted to take advantage of the difficulties of the Polish state and the 
weakness of the king to supplant their competitors, the Jews. 

Finally, in 1637, the following complaints against the Jews by the 
burghers of Lutsk were recorded: they sell brandy and pay nothing to the 
municipal treasury; they build houses on municipal land and transfer 
them to the jurisdiction of the castle; they dig within the wall and build 
breweries and wineries; they refuse to share with the burghers the 
burden of guarding and repairing the roads; they seize all leasing from 
the burghers. The burghers of Lutsk estimated their total damages at the 
hands of the Jews at 10,000 Polish zloty. Moreover, they complained that 
the Jewish municipal lessee, who was appointed by the starosta, arbitrar- 
ily raised the tax rate, which was high to begin with.” 
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The increase in the Jewish population—most of it urban'**—and the 
intensified economic activity of the Jews exacerbated their relations with 
the burghers, especially in the royal towns, where the starostas lacked 

sufficient power to impose their authority on both sides. The compro- 
- mises made from time to time through the mediation of special royal 
commissars were nothing more than temporary solutions, and the 
dynamic development of the region hardly allowed for stability. The 
burghers wanted to increase the Jews’ portion of municipal debts and 
taxes, whereas the Jews sought advantages and concessions in their 
reliance on the “castle” (i.e., on the royal officer residing in the town). 
The Jewish share in municipal payments actually did increase gradually, 
but not enough to reassure their enemies. With the coming of Khmelnyts- 
ky, even fortified towns fell into the hands of the rebels, in most cases 
with the help of the burghers. 


Notes 


1. Y.S. Hertz’s book, Di yidn in Ukraine (New York, 1949), is a popular sketch, 
written by a non-scholar. A number of issues in the history of Jews in 
Ukraine before 1648 were raised by Y. Shatsky in “Historish-Kritisher 
Areinfir tsum “Yon Matsula’,” published by YIVO in the collection Gezeires 
Tach (Vilnius, 1938); however, in central issues as well as details, the work 
is problematic. 


2. S. A. Bershadsky, Litouskie evrei (St. Petersburg, 1883). 


3. The documents are included in S. A. Bershadsky’s Russko-evreiskii arkhiv (St. 
Petersburg, 1882) (hereafter REA). 


4. Bershadsky, Litouskie evrei, p. 423. 


5. Bershadsky (Litouskie evrei, pp. 198-202) tried to prove that the charter of 1388 
was granted to the Jews of Brest alone, since he thought that the Jews of 
various cities were not yet united enough to participate in a general charter. 
But that can be disputed on several accounts. The extant copy of the charter 
contains no mention for whom it is intended. Bershadsky proposes to read 
beresteiskoi instead of the words vyshei menenoi at the beginning of the 
document. It seems to me, however, that the writer or copyist distorted the 
text: if the above words were erased, it would seem that the “rights and 
liberties” were granted “to all Jews inhabiting this kingdom of ours,” 
paralleling the text of Boleslaw’s charter of settlement to Kalisz of 1264, from 
which the words were apparently translated into the Rus’ language for the 
Lithuanian document. Also, the phrase “to the Jews of Brest [as Bershadsky 
amends it] inhabiting this kingdom of ours” is extremely strange. Bershad- 
sky’s evidence from the charter of settlement to the Jews of Horodnia, in 
which the grand duke confirmed for local Jews “the rest of the rights and 
liberties that we have granted in the charter to the Jews of Brest in 1388,” 
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does not constitute proof. It is possible that the charter to all Jews of 
Lithuania was called by the name of its main community—Brest—and that 
it was mentioned in order to distinguish between it and the charter granted 
that same year to the Jews of Trakai (the Karaites). When the communities 
of Lithuania appealed to King Zygmunt the First in 1507 to confirm the 
charter of 1388, they asked him to confirm it for, and not extend it to, all 
Jews of Lithuania. 

“., judaeis vero et armenis [jus] tale, quale habent judaei et armeni in 
civitatibus Nostris Cracoviensi aut Leopolensi.” Arkhiv Iugo-Zapadnoi Rossii 
(hereafter AluZR), vol. 7, pt. 5, doc. 1. From this Bershadsky (Litovskie evrei, 
p. 200) concluded that Vytautas’s charter of 1388 was granted only to the 
Jews of Brest. If that were not the case, Jagietto would certainly have 
confirmed for the Jews of Lutsk their old rights and would have had no need 
to mention the rights of the Jews of Cracow and Lviv. But the question 
remains: why did the privilege of 1432 grant the Jews of Lutsk the rights 
enjoyed by the Jews of Cracow and Lviv rather than those of the Jews of 
Brest? It seems to me that Jagielio intended to enforce Polish law and custom 
in Lithuania and thereby advance the cause of the union of the two states. 
Hence he granted the nobles of Lutsk the same rights enjoyed by the nobles 
of Poland. To the burghers he granted Magdeburg law, an innovation for 
Lithuania, for until then the law had been granted to only a number of 
towns and, hence, to a comparatively small number of Jews. 


REA, vol. 1, docs. 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 24, 66, and Russkaia istoricheskaia 
biblioteka (St. Petersburg, 1872—) (hereafter RIB), vol. 27, docs. 3, 5, 8, give 
extensive information on Jews as tax collectors from 1482 to the Lithuanian 
expulsion of 1495. Information has also been preserved about a Jew named 
“Shan” who collected taxes in Volodymyr during the time of Vytautas and 
Svidrigaila, that is, before 1430: Akty iuzhnoi i zapadnoi Rossii (hereafter 
AIZR), vol. 7, doc. 38. In Kiev there were Jewish tax collectors even before 
the city was burned by the Tatars in 1482: REA, vol. 1, doc. 10. 

Cf. REA, vol. 1, docs. 9, 18. 


For example, the estate bestowed on the Jew Shan, mentioned above: AIZR, 
vol. 7, doc. 38; Akty zapadnoi Rossti (henceforth AZR), vol. 2, p. 120; AluZR, 
pt. 8, vol. 4, doc. 19; REA, vol. 1, docs. 28, 36; vol. 3, doc. 83. 

See Bershadsky, Litouskie evrei, p. 241. 


Shan, the tax collector of Volodymyr and his son Agaron (Aharon), the tax 
collector of Kiev, converted voluntarily (Bershadsky, Litouskie evrei, p. 244). 
Avraham Juzefovich converted before the expulsion and later served as 
secretary of the Lithuanian treasury. In a detailed study, “Avram Iezofovich 
Revichkovich, podskarbii zemskii, chlen rady Velikogo Kniazhestva 
Litovskogo” (Kievskaia starina, 1888, vol. 22, no. 9, pp. 457-99; vol. 23, nos. 10- 
12, pp. 69-120, 235-65, 417-58), Bershadsky showed that his conversion 
preceded the expulsion, contrary to the accepted view (for example, Balaban, 
Beit Israel be-Polin, Jerusalem, 1948, vol. 1, p. 15). 

Avraham, mentioned above, and the tax collectors of Putyvl—perhaps 
Meruvakh (which should probably be read Mevorakh) and Israel from 
Kiev—who are mentioned in REA, vol. 1, doc. 24. Also, Fedor, Petr, and Ivan 
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Novokreshchenye, who in 1495 collected taxes in Putyvl for three years 
(Bershadsky, Litovskie evrei, p. 254) and in 1499 collected the taxes of 
Smolensk (Chtentia v Obshchestve istorii pri Moskovskom universitete, hereafter 
ChOIMU, bk. 191, p. 88-89). 

13. Cf. Bershadsky, Litovskie evrei, p. 261. 

14. REA, vol. 1, doc. 62. 

15. In Lutsk the kliuchnik (local manager of the king’s property) served as the 
Jews’ judge: REA, vol. 1, doc. 150. According to Vytautas’s charter, the 
starosta was to serve as the Jews’ judge. 

16. When, in 1534, the wife of a noble prosecuted a Jew from Medzhybizh, the 
Jew argued that he was required to answer only before the palatine. His case 
was transferred to the palatine’s deputy in Podillia, L. Biatkowski, Podole w 
16-tym wieku (Warsaw, 1920), p. 111. 

17. REA, vol. 1, doc. 153; AZR, vol. 2, doc. 174. 


18. See the letter of appointment of Michal Josefowicz (REA, vol. 1, doc. 60). 
Michal was to serve as the direct and sole link between the Jews and the king. 


19. REA, vol. 1, doc. 45. 


20. A Polish Jew accused the Jews of Cracow and other cities of circumcising 
Christians, sending them into the Grand Duchy, and smuggling them from 
there to Turkey. A description can be found in two royal letters in REA, vol. 
1, docs. 175, 199. Additional details in documents published by E. Zivier, 
“Juedische Bekehrungsversuche im 16. Jahrhundert,” in Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Juden, Festschrift zum 70. geburtstage Martin Phillipsons (Leipzig, 
1916), pp. 96-113. 

21. Already in 1507 the communities of “Brest, Trakai, Horodnia, Lutsk, 
Volodymyr and other cities” had all had the privilege of Vytautas confirmed 
by the king. The charge of libel called forth the urgent activity of all Jews 
royal and private, and the communities of Ukraine filled an important 
function (REA, vol. 1, no. 199, p. 242): “And immediately many Jews reached 
us, such as those from Horodnia, Brest, Volodymyr, and Lutsk, from Ostrih, 
Kovel and others [living on estates] of princes and lords, after they heard the 
libel [directed] against them and they wanted to investigate the matter....” 


22. The first letter was designated for the council of the grand duke (Pany-Rady) 
during his absence from Lithuania. During that time the council served as 
the supreme authority in the Grand Duchy. The second letter says, “and We, 
in our desire that this matter be rectified before a righteous judge, have 
ordered the lords of our council, their excellencies, from the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, to hear the evidence of that Jew from the [land of] the Kingdom 
of Poland (Korona Polska) and the judgement of the Jews of our realm, to 
investigate this matter and report to Us.” All this occurred at a time when 
less important matters were dealt with only when the king was present, or 
interim orders were issued pending his arrival. Cf., for example, Akty 
Vilenskoi komissii, vol. 17, p. 83 (a Jew’s demand for redemption of his 
patrimony). 

23. Anyone who gave refuge to a convert was subject to the death penalty and 
had his property confiscated; one could not employ Christian wet nurses; 
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one could not discuss with Christian employees matters that constituted an 
assault on the Christian faith; one was not to make them perform hard 
labour during their holidays; it was forbidden to buy a Christian slave (in 
fact, Christian slaves were owned by Jews not only in the sixteenth, but even 
in the seventeenth century, as shown below); debtors could be enserfed for 
only one year. 

See, for example, Queen Bona’s charter of settlement to the Jews of Kovel, 
evidently from the 1640s: “...aby sie wedlug praw y wolnosci Zydow 
Wielkiego Ksiestwa Litewskiego sadzili takze i w szkole swej, przed 
doktorami swemy, wedlug zwyczajow stawali i sadzili sie...” (AluZR, pt. 5, 
vol. 1, doc. 30, p. 120). 

REA, vol. 1, docs. 353-54; vol. 2, docs. 9, 35. 

Cf. Bershadsky, Litouskie evrei, pp. 381-83. 


For example, M. Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz dotyczqcy zydow w dawniej Polsce 
(Warsaw, 1911), p. 521. 

See the appeals of the nobility to the king in 1551 (REA, vol. 1, doc. 22) and 
in 1563 (REA, vol. 1, doc. 176; AIZR, vol. 3, doc. 33). 


Compare, for example, the appeals of the representatives of the burghers in 
Kovel to Queen Bona, asking that the Jews be forbidden to build their houses 
in the town square and that their place of residence be confined to the 
Jewish street next to the synagogue. The queen, granting their request, 
ordered the Jews to move to the Jewish street and the Christians to leave 
that street (AluZR, pt. 5, vol. 1, doc. 15, order of 9 January 1556). The 
compromise between the Jews and burghers in Bar states: “...quod judei 
Barenses...eum numerum domorum, quem ab antiquo in hunc usque diem 
obtinent, retinere, atque hereditarie possidere in civitate Barensi debent.” 
AluZR, pt. 8, vol. 2, suppl., p. 35; Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, p. 70; REA, vol. 
S7 GOCe a9: 

See, for example, the king’s order of 1536 forbidding the Jews of Kremianets 
to make use of the freedoms granted to the burghers (AluZR, pt. 5, vol. 1, 
doc. 9; Zrédta Dziejowe, hereafter ZD, vol. 5, p. 172); the complaint of the 
tailor and furrier guild in Lutsk in 1539 against the Jews engaged in these 
crafts (REA, vol. 1, doc. 179); the interference of the burghers in the business 
of the Jews (REA, vol. 2, doc. 52). 

For example, a Lutsk burgher attempted to exact damages from Jews for a 
fire, since “the fire came out of their house” (REA, vol. 1, doc. 137). 

Thus, the burghers of Lutsk caught a Jew on a royal estate. Despite the 
protests of the king’s officer and a bail of 10,000 groszy that he put up for 
him, the burghers sentenced the Jew to death in their court and executed 
him. REA, vol. 2, doc. 238. 


In the conflict with the craftsmen’s guilds mentioned above (p. 30), the king 
permitted the Jews to produce and sell these goods, but he obliged them to 
pay five shuk to the members of the guild. In 1556, the king granted the Jews 
in Lutsk the same rights as those enjoyed by the burghers, as defined in a 
new privilege given to the former, and exempted them from taxes within 
Volhynia. REA, doc. 68. 
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34. In this way, for example, the Jews of Volodymyr obtained building plots and 
permission to construct breweries. N. Kamanin and I. Istomin, “Sbornik 
istoricheskikh materialov izvlechennykh,” in Aktovye knigi Kievskogo 
tsentralnogo arkhiva, no. 57, items 63-64. 

So AIUZRS pt1o) Vols Iidoer 1272 vole, introds ips 79: 

36. The Jews agreed not to increase further the number of their houses, to bear 
all rights of citizenship together with the burghers, and to provide a horse 
from every house in time of war. In turn, the burghers allowed the Jews to 
live according to their own laws and to engage in trade (cf. fn. 29, above). 

37. AluZR, pt. 5, vol. 1; Antonovych’s introd., pp. 21-22; M. Liubavsky, Ocherk 
istoril Litousko-Russkogo gosudarstva (Moscow, 1910), p. 251. 

38. Responsa Bach (Beit Hadash) ha-yeshanot, doc. 3. 

39. See, for example, the joint request of the burghers and Jews of Lutsk in 1558 
to forbid foreign merchants to sell merchandise in their towns. AluZR, pt. 5, 
vol. 1, p. 5. 

40. “And also, we determine that it is forbidden for Jews to give evidence in 
matters of land or proof of title to land and also in all other matters....” REA, 
vol. 2, p 158. The First Statute—REA, vol. 1, pp. 169, 337. 

41. According to the First Statute, a Christian slave went free after serving his 
master for seven years. According to the Second Statute, which is more 
restrictive toward the Jews, it seems that the slave went free immediately. 
The tenure of seven years was also retained in this statute, but it was applied 
to an indentured servant: if the amount of the debt was small, the debtor 
was obliged to pay it back through his work within seven years, but if the 
debt was large, each year of work was to be estimated at 50 talers for a man 
and 30 talers for a woman (in the First Statute, 30 talers for both). The 
ambiguity here was no doubt deliberate and was intended to place a burden 
on the owners of Christian slaves. 


42. REA, vol. 2, pp. 157-58. 


43. We know that Zygmunt I gave the First Lithuanian Statute to the nobility in 
exchange for the election of his son, Zygmunt August, who was still quite 
young, as Grand Duke of Lithuania. It is likewise evident that by granting 
the Second Statute, Zygmunt August intended to persuade the Lithuanian 
nobility of the idea of union between the two states. For more than twenty 
years the demand “to amend” the statute was an essential demand of the 
Lithuanian nobility. Cf. M. Liubavsky, Ocherk, pp. 231-32, 276-90. 


44. We mentioned above the complaint of the Jews of Lithuania (1533) about 
officers of the king who were not acting in accordance with the old charters 
of settlement, which had also been confirmed by Zygmunt I, “to try to judge 
them according to the regular law and in accordance with the charters of our 
fathers, which were available to them (the Jews) as a gift from Their 
Majesties [the previous kings], and which are the written law for this statute 
(meaning the First Statute of 1529), which the Grand Duke of Lithuania gave 
to our kingdom, for in these laws of ours we have done no injury to the 
charters of settlement mentioned above or to their authority....” REA, vol. 1, 
p. 194. 
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REA, vol. 2, doc. 244. 

The expanded charter was confirmed by Zygmunt I and Zygmunt August. 
Much remains to be said about this charter, but it cannot be expanded upon 
here. 

Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, docs. 120, 535. 

“Gdzie indziej, a nie w powiecie,” meaning the new territorial courts, 
established according to the Second Lithuanian Statute in 1566. To establish 
these courts the dukedom was divided into fifteen juridical districts (Sudovye 
povety), four of which were in Volhynia and Podillia (Volodymyr, Krem- 
ianets, Lutsk, Bratslav) and two in the territory of Kiev (Kiev and Mazyr). 
The district court was the most important of the local courts, because all 
nobles of the district fell under its jurisdiction, including members of the 
duke’s council. Cf. Liubavsky, Ocherk, p. 280. 

That is, if a Jew prosecuted a Christian. And even then, the matter was 
unclear, for in the Lithuanian charter jurisdiction in these matters belonged 
to the grand duke (“chym maet nam cholom byty”). REA, vol. 1, doc. 8, p. 
). 

The reference is the law of the Jews of Poland, which in the issue of 
mortgages was also, in several instances, more lenient than the Lithuanian 
charter. 


I.e., no side was to bear blame, since the disaster came from heaven and was 
not intentional. 


Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 152. 
AUR PEN VOls 3,00: A77/. 


AluZR, p. 78. This is the expanded charter of Kazimierz the Great, mentioned 
above, which had already been confirmed for the Jews of Poland. Upon his 
ascension to the throne, Zygmunt III confirmed for the Jews of Lutsk all the 
charters, rights, and liberties that they had been granted previously, in 
particular those that had been granted by Stefan Batory (Bersohn, Dyplo- 
matariusz, doc. 192). Likewise, the king acceded to the request of the duke of 
Ostroh, who, serving as the palatine of Volhynia, in 1589 granted all rights, 
laws, and liberties of the Jews of Poland (e.g., freedom of commerce, 
personal jurisdiction, etc.) to the Jews of Bile Pole. Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, 
doewl93: 

AluZR, pt. 7, vol. 3, pp. 176-77. 

Tsentralnyi arkhiv starodavnikh aktiv u Kyivi, V. Romanovsky, ed. (Kiev, 1929) 
(hereafter, TsASK), p. 76, says that book 928 of the Kiev archive (for the years 
1590-92, doc. 124) registers the charter of settlement of Zygmunt II from the 
year 1570 “to the Jews of Volodymyr on rights and liberties.” This was 
probably not a separate charter, but a subsequent registration of the 
document before us by the Jews of Volodymyr. 


ZD, vol. 5, p. 147. All these charters were confirmed several times by 
subsequent kings: Stefan Batory, Zygmunt III, Wiadystaw IV. King Stefan 
even reconfirmed, in 1576, the exemption from taxes of the Jews of 
Medzhybizh granted them in 1547 and 1557, owing to the injuries they had 
suffered from the Tatars; Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 159. In 1577, Stefan 
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confirmed the charter of Zygmunt August in the matter of exemption from 
taxes during fairs (Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 541). In 1579 he additionally 
confirmed the rights of the burghers and Jews of Minsk to trade in Volhynia 
(TsASK, p. 76). 

58. Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 230. 

59. AluZR, pt. 5, vol. 1, doc. 30. 

60. Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 233. 

61. Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 237. 


62. “And these are the men who were bought from the Jews: Ostanits and his 
sons...Aliushko....” AluZR, pt. 1, vol. 1, p. 57. 


63. RAV, vol. 2, p. 606. 

64. RAV, vol. 2, p. 646. 

65. [Andrei Kurbsky], Zhizn Kniazia Andreia Mikhailovicha Kurbskogo v Litve i na 
Volyni (Kiev, 1849), vol. 2, pp. 1-5. 

66. Kurbsky, Zhizn, vol. 2, pp. 5-6. 

67. Kurbsky, Zhizn, vol. 2, pp. 7-10. 

68. Kurbsky, Zhizn, vol. 2, pp. 10-11. 

69. Docs. 30 and 40, according to the text published by P. Bloch, Die General- 
priviligien der polnischen Juden (Posen, 1892). 

70. Prawo ziemskie was the customary law in that region, based on ancient 
custom or the ordinances and liberties granted by the kings to the nobility. 

71. See Bershadsky, Materialy dlia istorii evreev v Iugo-Zapadnoi Rossii (= Evreiskaia 
biblioteka) (St. Petersburg, 1879-80), vol. 7-8, doc. 6. The Jews of Lithuania 
obtained confirmation of this right in 1578 from Stefan Batory (cf. AZR, vol. 
3, doc. 221). 

72. ZD, vol. 5, pp. 216-17; Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 224. 

73. See, for example, the “charter of liberties” granted in 1630 by the owner of 
the town of Ostrozhets to the new settlers for 12 years: “...u ochrona Zyd6w, 
kt6rzy, pod zamkowy tylko urzad maja, podpadac....” AluZR, pt. 6, vol. 1, 
doc. 143. 

74. For example, there were two lads (bakhurchyky) who were accused in 1590 of 
stoning an Orthodox religious procession and were held in the town castle 
of Volodymyr. AluZR, pt. 1, vol. 1, pp. 266-67. 

75. For instance, in 1601 two Jews from Lutsk announced that they were putting 
up bail for a Jewess imprisoned for debt (Bershadsky, Materialy, doc. 8). In 
order to be guarantors, the two Jews relinquished “all their litigation, 
prerogatives, and [charters] of freedom and entrusted themselves together 
with all their property to this registration.” 

76. Book 2049 of the archive in Kiev, pp. 106-107, according to Trudy IlI-ogo 
Arkheologicheskogo sezda (Kiev, 1899), vol. 2, p. 64. 

77. Bershadsky, Materialy, doc. 6. The burgher alleged that the Jews’ judge 
demanded a bribe from him. It seems that there had been close ties between 
the judge and the Jews, and that, according to the burgher, the judge was 
himself prokurator on behalf of the Jews. Finally, after compelling the Jew to 
take an oath, the burgher released him on his own bail. 
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“Jurisdykcja nad zydy Witodzimierskiemi extendujacym”—AIuZR, pt. 1, vol. 
6, doc. 193. The case was registered by the bailiff (emissary of the court) of 
the Volhynia palatine, who later submitted the verdict for registration in the 
books of the “territorial court” in Lutsk when that court was in session. 


See M. Bloch, Die Generalpriviligien der polnischen Juden (Poznan, 1892), docs. 
24-26; REA, vol. 1, pp. 5-14, docs. 3-22. 

AluZR, pt. 5, vol. 1, doc. 30. 

REA, vol. 1, p. 9, doc. 8. It differs from Bolestaw’s text from Kalisz, according 
to which there was compensation “...ut iutra terra Nostrae requirunt et 
exigunt...” (REA, p. 8, doc. 9), as well as from the privilege for the Jews of 
Trakai, which reiterates the Bolestaw version (REA, doc. 8). 

AluZR, pt. 6, vol. 1, doc. 41. 

“Antirrizis,” RAV, vol. 19, p. 685. The composition was written in connection 
with the Union of Brest. 

Bershadsky, Materialy, doc. 9. It is interesting to note that in the complaint 
of the burgher from Riga (see fn. 81, above), the Jew was required to take an 
oath together with three other men. This may have been some vestige of an 
earlier legal custom. 

Bershadsky, Materialy, doc. 10. Prof. Y. Halpern has called my attention to 
the “regulations of fugitives,” which determined that “a marriage contract 
of a widow takes precedence over that of a debtor of immovable or movable 
property, even if he was not caught”; they were also included in the charters 
of settlement to the Jews of Lviv and Cracow granted by Zygmunt August 
and Stefan Batory. A similar privilege may also have been conferred on the 
Jews of Volhynia, but it has not come down to us. It may be that the custom 
in Volhynia was influenced by the custom of the Ruthenian palatinates 
(Lviv). The case before us, however, does not involve a widow, but a woman 
whose husband was alive; likewise, the royal authorization to the Jews of 
Cracow speaks of a marriage contract registered in the book of acts, not “a 
page written in Hebrew script.” In this case the court may have considered 
the customs of the Jews beyond the definitions provided by the royal 
charters. 

Compare, for example, ZD, vol. 21, pp. 305, 322, 333, 345, 428, 523, 551, 578, 
630. 


There was a number of cases in which Jews were the plaintiffs. In 1604 Jews 
obtained a verdict from the tribunal against a noble who did not pay a debt 
and did not allow payment from his property (ZD, vol. 21, p. 469). In 1618 
a Jew from Kiev obtained an order of expulsion against a noble couple after 
they opposed the execution of a court verdict against them for forcibly taking 
back a village that the Jew had previously leased. After two months the 
tribunal cancelled the order of expulsion (ZD, vol. 21, pp. 224, 308). 
Discussion between the two sides was still going on in 1622 (cf. ZD, vol. 21, 
p. 626). That same year a verdict was given in a case between a prince from 
Zbarazh and his subject, a Jew from Puchrowiszcz, and nobles accused of 
removing the Jew from a village that had been leased to him (ZD, vol. 21, 
p. 312). At about the same time, a similar claim of a Jew from Kornin against 
a number of nobles was rejected (ZD, vol. 21, p. 207). That same year a Jew 
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“from the servants of Janusz, prince of Ostroh” obtained a verdict against 
nobles belonging to the Sapieha family for robbing his goods when he 
passed through their town of Antoniv (ZD, vol. 21, p. 284). In 1624 a Jew 
from Bile Pole obtained an order of “expulsion” against Prince Zemski (ZD, 
vol. 21, p. 316). The same year there were deliberations before the tribunal 
concerning mutual accusations between a noblewoman and Jews from Bile 
Pole on the matter of leasing estates in the vicinity of Pavoloch (ZD, vol. 21, 
pp. 320, 326-27). 

There were also several cases in which the Jews were the defendants. 
The tax collector from Kiev, the Jew Bohdan, was convicted in 1602 of taking 
various objects from the burgher Holaniki, claiming it was for tax purposes; 
the owner of the town lodged the complaint against the tax collector (ZD, 
vol. 21, p. 88). That same year a Jew from Berdychiv was accused of taking 
peasants from the village of a noble to the village that he (the Jew) held; his 
co-defendants were nobles who apparently owned the village (ZD, vol. 21, 
p. 85). In 1609 a Jewish tenant was convicted of illegally collecting a tax on 
the carts of the princes of Zbarazh (ZD, vol. 21, p. 549). That year Jews were 
required to pay for firewood they had used in the making of potash (ZD, 
vol. 21, p. 136). A similar complaint was lodged against a Jew from 
Pereiaslav in 1618 (ZD, vol. 21, p. 223). 

ZD, vol. 21, pp. 461, 211, 624, 625. 
Responsa Bach (Beit Hadash) ha-yeshanot, doc. 108. 


Diariusz Szymona Okolskiego, p. 70, quoted in Tomkiewicz, Jeremi Wisniowiecki, 
palulae 


Pney Yehoshua (Responsa of Yehoshua), pt. 2, doc. 68. 
AIZR, vol. 3, doc. 1. 
Responsa Bach (Beit Hadash) ha-yeshanot, doc. 27. 


See, for example, the Responsa of Maharam of Lublin, doc. 86; or Responsa 
Bach (Beit Hadash) ha-yeshanot, doc. 52, although they do not belong precisely 
to the area of Ukraine. The killing of Jews in Bile Pole is mentioned, but it 
is said that they were tried in a court and executed. From the testimony 
presented it is difficult to reconstruct what happened. See Responsa Bach (Beit 
Hadash) ha-yeshanot, doc. 60. 


Bershadsky, Materialy, doc. 12, pp. 28-29. 


Responsa of Rabbi Itshak Halevi, doc. 15. Although the exact place of the event 
is not mentioned, there is no doubt that this was the general custom. 


Responsa Bach (Beit Hadash) ha-yeshanot, doc. 146. 


The roots of the prohibition are evidently in Byzantine Christian legislation. 
See S. Grayzel, The Church and the Jews (Philadelphia, 1933), p. 70, fn. 128. 


Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 227. 

Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 228. 

Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 229. 

Kardaszewicz, Dzieje dawniesze miasta Ostroga, pp. 118-19. 
AluZR, pt. 7, vol. 2, p. 415. 

Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 245. 
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Bershadsky, Materialy, doc. 13, pp. 29-30. 
Bershadsky, Materialy, doc. 14, pp. 30-32. 
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AluZR, pt. 1, vol. 6, doc. 314. 

AZR, vol. 3, doc. 146. 

Bershadsky, Materialy, doc. 7. 


Most Jews lived in separate neighborhoods, on the “Jews’ street” (in Lutsk, 
Volodymyr, Kiev, Ostroh). But this did not mean total separation, since there 
were also Christian houses in these neighborhoods and even churches (in 
Volodymyr). The Jews feared separation. In several towns, as we have 
mentioned, it was forbidden to buy parcels of land from gentiles lest a 
continuous Jewish territory be formed. That was dangerous from a security 
standpoint, since it was feared that during an enemy attack or riots, the 
burghers might abandon the Jewish part of the town. 


Responsa of Maharam of Lublin, doc. 43. 
According to Ba‘al Mas’at Benjamin, doc. 29. 
AlUZR pt. -7VOl2, pi 393: 


The charters of rights date from 1620. For Bohuslav—AlIuZR, pt. 7, vol. 3, 
doc. 7; for Pereiaslav—AIZR, vol. 10, doc. 9. 


The Polish government had banned such raids, since they disrupted relations 
between Poland and Turkey. 


Jurydyka meant the area of jurisdiction of the castle or of the nobles or 
churchmen within a royal or private town. 


ZD, vol. 5, pp. 144-47. See fns. 56 and 57, above. 

AluZR, pt. 7, vol. 3, pp. 177-78. 

Kurbsky, Zhizn, vol. 1, p. 324. 

Bersohn, Dyplomatariusz, doc. 237. 

Rawita Gawronski, Sprawy ukrainskie (Lviv, 1914), p. 194. 
Bershadsky, Materialy, doc. 5. 

AluZR, pt. 3, vol. 1, pp. 111-12. 

Responsa Masat Benyamin, doc. 86. 


ZD, vol. 5, p. 173. 180; M. Balinski, Starozytna Polska (Warsaw, 1843), vol. 2, 
Pp. 897: 


AZR, VOl.3, doc. 72: 

TsASK, bk. 965, doc. 1589. 

TISASK, p77: 

ZD, vol. 5, p. 41. 

Balinski, Starozytna Polska, vol. 2, p. 981. 
Mukhnov, doc. 237. 

AluZR, pt. 7, vol. 3, p. 68. 

AluZR, pt. 5, vol. 1, pp. 134-35. 
Kurbsky, Zhizn, vol. 1, p. 326. 
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136. AIZR, vol. 10, pp. 520-24; AluZR, pt. 7, vol. 3, doc. 7. On that same occasion 
the king forbade both the burghers and the Jews to go out on military 
campaigns of their own accord. 

137. Bershadsky, Materialy, doc. 11. 


138. There were Jews living in villages, especially lessees, but their numbers were 
still small and they maintained ties with their towns of origin. In this period 
they were still referred to by the name of their original communities. The 
strengthening of security in Ukraine brought about the dispersal of the 
Jewish population into smaller and less fortified towns, but this dispersal did 
not become substantial. Even in the steppe, settlers were more numerous in 
the towns than in the villages. 
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The Khmelnytsky Uprising and 
Ukrainian Nation-Building 


Frank E. Sysyn 


The question of “nation” and “nation-building” is a minefield on 
which the scholar must tread with trepidation. The terms of the 
discussion—“nation,” “nationality,” “people,” “nation-state”—are at the 
core of the problem, because they are invested with diverse meanings 
and great emotion. In using them we frequently become caught up in 
models: historical and non-historical nations, West and East European 
nation-building, old and new nations, etc.’ For the purposes of this 
discussion, we shall resort to a tried and true model—the distinction 
between a cultural nation and a political nation. The cultural nation, 
today frequently described as “ethnic,” is a linguistic and cultural 
community often encompassing both elites and masses (in the past, 
however, high culture was confined to the literate minority.) The 
Germans and Armenians of the seventeenth century were such nations, 
with the distinction that the latter was also a religious community, 
followers of the Armenian church. The political nation designates a 
community with allegiance to a political entity, a sovereign state or a 
local patria.” In this sense, Bavaria, the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
and Scotland were all seventeenth-century political nations. For early 
modern Europe, political nation refers primarily to the elite orders who 
enjoyed privileges and rights in a given territory or fatherland. Such 
elites could belong to two or more political-national communities (e.g., 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and the Grand Duchy of Lith- 
uania.) The distinction between cultural and political nations is not clear- 
cut, since no one would deny that political circumstances influenced 
cultural communities and that linguistic, cultural, and religious affairs 
influenced political communities. The discussion here leaves aside the 
endless debate on the nature of modern nations and nationalism, since it 
is confined to the early modern world. It does not deny that national 
communities and concepts of nation underwent substantive transform- 
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ations in the modern age, but it assumes that both have their origins in 
an earlier period. 

A Polish scholar, Jézef Chlebowczyk, has put forth a heuristic model 
for European nation-building that emphasizes the relationship between 
culture and politics.’ He separates the evolution of the West European 
model (state community—-language community—national community) from 
that of the East European model (language community-—national com- 
munity—state community). While he examines mainly nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century processes, Chlebowczyk avoids the mistakes of Western 
scholars who declare Eastern Europe a terra incognita for nation-building 
before 1800 and who see nation-forming as an almost mechanical process 
through which nineteenth-century national awakeners, influenced by new 
German ideology, formed national movements that transmitted nation- 
hood to the masses. 

Chlebowczyk is also careful to differentiate what are usually called 
the historical nations of Eastern Europe from the non-historical. In 
essence, historical nations are those that have existed for considerable 
periods as political nations, whereas non-historical nations have been 
almost exclusively ethno-linguistic or cultural nations. The experience of 
Eastern Europe, however, shows that Chlebowczyk has inaptly named his 
models, since his “East European variant” does not apply to the historical 
nations of the region. 

Despite the general “stateless” situation of East European nations in 
1800, they had different pasts that were to be reflected in different 
futures. However unfortunate the terms “historical” and “non-historical” 
nations are, the Poles and Hungarians certainly differed from the 
Slovenes and Slovaks. The former had long, continuous state traditions, 
claimed territories beyond their ethnic-linguistic territory as part of their 
legacy of political control, and had native political elites—nobles 
dedicated to national and political traditions. The latter had not formed 
long-lasting political entities, had never existed as united distinct 
territories, and had no traditional national elites. Polish and Hungarian 
nationhood was always political—Slovak and Slovene nationhood was at 
first merely cultural. The strong traditions of Polish and Hungarian 
medieval and early modern statehood and the de facto existence of 
Hungarian statehood after 1867 distinguish them from the typically “non- 
historical” and “East European” (according to Chlebowczyk’s model) 
Slovaks or Slovenes. 

Between these two extremes fall the Czechs and the Ukrainians. The 
Czechs had an old historic state, a political and cultural tradition of 
greatness, and a territory that, although integrated into the Habsburg 
domains, remained distinct as historic provinces. While unsuccessful, the 
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Czechs of the nineteenth century focused on the Bohemian “State-Right” 
and their claim that the Habsburgs should restore the rights of the Czech 
Crown. By the late eighteenth century, however, the Czech literary 
language had atrophied and the Czech elite had been assimilated to 
German culture and Habsburg political loyalty. Therefore, the Czech 
national movement of the nineteenth century revived Czech culture and 
marshalled Czech speakers to acquire positions of political, social, and 
economic power. 

The Ukrainians had been the centre of a great medieval empire and 
had maintained distinct political entities to the fourteenth century 
(Galicia-Volhynia). Then, after they were integrated into Polish and 
Lithuanian states in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they lost 
much of their traditional elite to assimilation and conversion. At that 
point, they followed a singular course in nation-building in early modern 
Europe. They engendered a new military elite, the Cossacks, who estab- 
lished two polities in the core Ukrainian lands. In the late eighteenth 
century these polities, the Hetmanate and the Zaporozhian Sich, were 
abolished and the elite of the Hetmanate were integrated into the nobility 
of the Russian Empire. By 1800, the Ukrainians, in contrast to the Czechs, 
had no distinct administrative historic territorial entity. Nevertheless, they 
probably retained a higher portion of their traditional elite as part of their 
cultural nation and had more recent traditions of a distinct political 
nation in control of a patria. 

In the nineteenth century, Czech nation-building proceeded much 
more rapidly than Ukrainian, particularly because language became the 
most important criterion of nationhood. Crucial to the difference between 
the two peoples is the distinction between the Western and Eastern 
Christian worlds. The Western Christian peoples began replacing Latin 
as their secular language—and, in the case of Protestants, their sacred 
language—during the late medieval and Renaissance periods. The Eastern 
Christians clung to their sacral languages, which in many cases were 
more closely related to their modern vernaculars. By the fifteenth century 
the Czechs had produced a major vernacular literature that in the 
nineteenth century would inspire a literary national revival. Old 
Ukrainian literature was written in the Eastern Church’s sacred language. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries early literature written in the 
vernacular never drove Slavonic from the field. Therefore the modern 
Ukrainian linguistic-literary movement created a new literary language 
based on the popular vernacular rather than reviving an earlier tradition. 

The vernacular linguistic circumstances of the two nations also 
differed. While the Czechs’ assimilators were the Germans, from whom 
they were clearly linguistically distinct, the Ukrainians’ assimilators were 
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the linguistically akin Poles and Russians. Hence, in the nineteenth 
century, the Ukrainian movement was to face greater difficulties than the 
Czech in forming a modern linguistic-cultural community. The difficulties 
were magnified by the differing political, cultural, and socio-economic 
conditions of Bohemia and Galicia within the Habsburg lands and 
between the Habsburg and Romanov domains. These differences fur- 
thered the Czech movement and hindered the Ukrainian. 

In 1800, the Ukrainians seemed to have some advantages over the 
Czechs in the process of nation-building, largely because of the different 
fate of the seventeenth-century revolts in Bohemia and in Ukraine. The 
Bohemian estates rose against Habsburg centralizing policies and 
increasing Catholic pressure. When they were put down, the Habsburgs 
had a free hand even to create a new elite and to emasculate the 
Bohemian Crown. The period that followed the Battle of White Mountain 
of 1620 is usually called the “Darkness” in Czech historiography. In 
contrast, the Ukrainian Cossacks led a revolt against Poland and Catholic 
pressure that tore part of Ukraine away from the Polish state. By 
establishing a new political, social, and cultural order, the revolt 
engendered a new political nation in Ukraine and renewed the cultural 
nation. The Bohemian revolt retarded Czech nation-building, whereas the 
Khmelnytsky revolt advanced the process in Ukraine.’ 

Other early modern revolts also affected the process of nation- 
building. The primary examples are the Netherlands, Portugal, and 
Catalonia.® In recent years, historians have criticized Pieter Geyl’s view 
that the Dutch-speaking community expressed its nationality in the revolt 
in the Low Countries.’ Certainly, however, the revolt cast the die for the 
nation-forming process in those disparate linguistic, cultural, and political 
possessions of the King of Spain in the German Reich. Rarely has there 
been an example as clear-cut of a new political order forging a new 
culture and identity as in the Dutch Republic. New ruling classes and a 
new Official faith, Calvinism, served to reinforce that national identity. 

The Golden Age of the United Provinces overshadowed the destruc- 
tion and dissension that had occurred during the revolt. The revolt did 
leave many untidy ends. Begun in the south, it succeeded in the north, 
leaving the Spanish Netherlands eventually to form a Belgian identity 
common to French and Dutch speakers, based on Habsburg loyalties and 
Catholicism. Modern linguistic nationalism has subsequently made 
Walloons and Flemings “nations” within the “Belgian nation,” and 
history keeps them apart from their respective linguistic kin in the 
Netherlands and France. But if the Spanish Netherlands and 
nineteenth-century Belgium were, at least, united in a Catholic faith, the 
Dutch Republic and its Calvinist ethos were to encounter great difficulties 
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in trying to integrate the large Catholic minority in the Republic into the 
national community. If the Dutch Republic was too large in religious 
territory, it was also too small in linguistic territory. In general, the 
outcome of the revolt, or war of independence, has been the major 
determinant of the Dutch nation, but it left behind the major obstacles of 
integrating divergent religious groups and of dealing with the divide of 
Dutch speakers. 

On the Iberian peninsula, two other early modern national struggles 
were fought by subjects of the Spanish king.* The restoration of the 
Portuguese Kingdom was the simpler—the elite of a long-separate king- 
dom reasserted its political separateness and restored a collateral of a 
traditional dynasty after an interlude in which attempts were made to 
integrate it into the domains of the Spanish Habsburgs. With this action, 
the political existence of the Portuguese nation and Portuguese cultural 
integrity were ensured. There would be at least two national communities 
in Iberia. 

Far different was the revolt of the Catalans.’ Catalonia, a medieval 
county that became part of the Kingdom of Aragon, contained most, but 
not all, of the Catalan-speaking population. Mediterranean-facing 
Catalonia found itself at odds with the Atlantic Spanish Empire centred 
in “provincial” Castilian Madrid. At the same time, Castilian had made 
inroads against the Catalan tongue. Military exactions unleashed a long 
revolt in which the elite and the masses took part, albeit at different times 
and for different reasons. The rebels called on the French for aid. 
Ultimately, Catalonia was reduced to obedience, with the transfer of two 
Catalan-speaking districts to France as the major political change 
occasioned by the revolt. Catalonia did not become a third independent 
Iberian state. Its political autonomy was curtailed further, and use of the 
Catalan language was continuously circumscribed. 

The loss of Catalan political autonomy in an increasingly centralized 
Spanish state did not put an end to the problem. Linguistic nationalism 
in the nineteenth century revived Catalan consciousness, and the re- 
sistance of the Catalans, based in part on the memory of their great 
revolt, continues to plague Spain to this day. As we shall see, in Ukraine 
parallels exist with the Dutch, Portuguese, and Catalan nation-building 
experiences. Contrasts exist as well, however. 

What was the state of Ukrainian nationhood prior to 1648?'° Of 
course, we can deal with this complex question only in the most general 
terms. In contrast to the West Slavs and the South Slavs, who had from 
the first consolidated into separate political entities generally comparable 
to the modern nations of the region, the formation of the far-flung Kievan 
Rus’ state constituted an extremely important, though fleeting, period of 
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East Slavic unity. This period, which left behind a name, “Rus’,” a 
dynasty, and a faith, made the process of forming nations in the East 
Slavic territory extremely complex and extended. By the sixteenth 
century, clear distinctions were made between the Ruthenians and the 
Muscovites that reflected different political, social and cultural character- 
istics, though views that they were both part of Rus’ were also 
expressed." The Ruthenians included the Ukrainians and Belarusians, 
and they were viewed as one cultural-linguistic-religious community of 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. Had a Ruthenian polity existed, 
we might have two rather than three East Slavic nations today. Instead, 
the Union of Lublin of 1569, which removed most Ukrainian-speaking 
territory from the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, furthered the process of 
differentiating the Belarusian and Ukrainian peoples, who already lived 
under different geographic and economic conditions. It also served to 
consolidate a Ukrainian-Ruthenian community by placing Western 
Ukraine (already Polish-ruled before 1569) and Eastern Ukraine—Lviv 
and Kiev—into one political entity, the Kingdom of Poland. This 
furthered the integration and mixing of the Ukrainian population, as did 
the massive west-to-east migration. All the while, however, the two parts 
of Ukraine continued to have different legal and linguistic administra- 
tions, as well as different social orders, de facto. Unlike Western Ukraine, 
Eastern Ukraine, in particular, contained numerous nis onatey princes and 
the Zaporozhian Cossacks. 

Although the Volhynian, Kiev, and Bratslav palatinates that were 
annexed to the Kingdom of Poland in 1569 were not a united political 
entity, they shared a legal code different from that of the Kingdom, 
Ruthenian as their official language, and guarantees for the Orthodox 
church. These particularities made these territories (to which the 
Chernihiv palatinate, conquered from Muscovy in 1618, was added in 
1635) a de facto Ruthenian-Ukrainian regional bloc, an incipient patria, and 
engendered in its noble elite the sense that they were a Rus’ political 
nation. The West Ukrainian territories, although not part of this political 
grouping, contained many petty nobles who had a strong identity as 
Ruthenians. But, just as the Ruthenian nobles of the Ukrainian lands were 
becoming more articulate in expressing their Ruthenian identity, they 
were diminishing in number through assimilation and religious conver- 
sion and were being diluted by migrants from Poland, thereby under- 
mining the sense of a separate identity for a Ruthenian political elite. 
While nobles were the only recognized political nation in the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth, three other social groups played a major role 
in early modern Ukrainian nation-building. The Ruthenian burghers, 
discriminated against by the Catholic urban patriciates, developed a 
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strong Ruthenian identity and communal organizations. At times they 
cooperated with the nobles in defending the Orthodox church, thereby 
emphasizing a Ruthenian link across the noble-common divide. The 
Cossacks in Eastern Ukraine were a military frontier population excluded 
from participating in the nobles’ Commonwealth, but possessing an 
organizational structure that at times made them a virtually autonomous 
entity in the lands they inhabited. They had the potential to contest the 
nobles’ political and social position, and their support of the Orthodox 
church associated them strongly with the Ruthenian identity. The 
identification of the Cossacks with the Ruthenian tradition was primarily 
propagated in writings of the Orthodox clergy. Although composed of 
both nobles and commoners, all the Orthodox clergy was relegated to a 
subordinate position in Catholic Poland and Lithuania. 

The entire Ruthenian community of the Commonwealth—Belarusians 
and Ukrainians—drew its identity largely from the Orthodox Rus’ 
church. In its popular name (the Rus’ faith) and in its historical-cultural 
traditions, the Orthodox church provided an institutional structure that 
united the Ruthenians and demarcated them from the Latin Christian 
Poles and Lithuanians. From the early fourteenth century, after the 
metropolitans of Kiev took up residence in Russian territory (end of the 
thirteenth century), the rulers of Galicia-Volhynia, the grand dukes of 
Lithuania, and the kings of Poland had sought a separate metropolitan 
for their Orthodox subjects. The final creation of two metropolitan sees 
for the East Slavs in 1458, and the severance of the allegiance to 
Constantinople of the metropolitan see of Moscow, furthered the differen- 
tiation of religious and cultural life between the Ruthenians and the 
Russians. The existence of one church structure for the Belarusians and 
Ukrainians served to reinforce the perception of the unity of one Ruthen- 
ian nation. The shift of the church’s centre to Kiev with the return of the 
metropolitan to his titular city in the 1580s made the Ukrainian land, in 
general, and the city of Kiev, in particular, the focus of the Rus’ 
community. 

In the sixteenth century the Ruthenian community declined in 
number as many nobles and burghers converted to Protestantism and 
Catholicism. Despite translations of scriptural works into Ruthenian in 
the 1560s, a separate Ruthenian branch of Protestantism, which would 
have made the Ruthenian community multi-religious, did not emerge. 
Also, despite loyalties to the Rus’ land and Ruthenian ancestors, Ortho- 
dox converts to Roman Catholicism inevitably came to be viewed as Poles 
as they accepted the faith of the Liakhs or Poles. 

The Union of Brest was the first real fissure in the conterminous 
situation of the Orthodox church and the Rus’ “nation.” The refusal of 
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both Uniates and Orthodox to accept a religious divide in the Rus’ church 
seems to have been motivated partly by concepts of communal unity. By 
the first decade after the Union, the Orthodox showed that they would 
continue to wear the mantle of the Rus’ national church, for the Uniates 
had proved unable to inspire widespread loyalty or to gain numerous 
converts. Even as this situation changed, the Uniates had more success 
in the Belarusian than in Ukrainian territory. That created a religious 
divide between Belarusians and Ukrainians, since the Ukrainian areas of 
Galicia, the Dnieper basin, and most of Volhynia remained staunchly 
Orthodox. Conversions of Orthodox in Ukraine were almost all to Roman 
Catholicism rather than to the Union, although the energetic efforts of 
Bishop Metodii Terletsky of Kholm in the 1630s demonstrated that in 
time the Union might have more success in the Ukrainian lands. 

The defence of the faith was described as the defence of the Rus’ 
nation. The enterprise drew in more and more elements of the popula- 
tion, including Cossacks and burghers, just as religious polemics were 
sharpening the arguments of the literate classes on national history and 
traditions. Schools, printing presses, and confraternities arose as part of 
a cultural revival stimulated initially by the Latin Christian and Polish 
challenge and later by the internal community religious polemics. It was 
accompanied by a rediscovery of the Rus’ past—an argument on the 
tenth-century conversion of Volodymyr resounded throughout the Rus’ 
land. With it came greater attention to the Rus’ state that once had been 
centred in Kiev. 

The weakest link of this cultural revival for Ukrainian nation-building 
was the language question. Even though Slavonic was not fully compre- 
hensible to most Ukrainian speakers, the clerical intelligentsia viewed it 
as the preferred literary language. Ruthenian was used for a new litera- 
ture and for communication, but, deprived of the authority of Slavonic, 
it began to give way to Polish, a closely related language useful 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

By 1648, Ukraine was a land in which the elements of national con- 
sciousness were rapidly developing, precisely because of the threat to the 
national inheritance. Still, they remained inchoate. The Ruthenian nobility 
had only somewhat coalesced into a political nation, with a national myth 
distinct from that of the Polish nobility. The lands incorporated into 
Poland at the Union of Lublin had only the rudiments of a separate 
administrative-legal structure. The various orders cooperated only under 
duress. The native culture had developed rapidly, but still continued to 
lose the elite to Polish culture. The Orthodox church had revived and it 
continued to serve as an institutional framework for Ruthenian identity, 
but the Uniate church put the association to the challenge, while the 
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increasing influx of Latin Christians and the growing number of converts 
undermined the position of the Orthodox church in the Ukrainian lands. 
The Ruthenians of Ukraine had a more developed sense of being a 
cultural nation, an ethno-linguistic-religious community with a history 
and culture (albeit frequently in conjunction with the Ruthenians of 
Belarus), than the socio-political elite had of being a political nation 
defending regional particularism in a Rus’ patria in Ukraine. But, by 1648, 
a Rus’ national consciousness, which had barely existed in Ukraine in the 
mid-sixteenth century, had strongly emerged. With it, nation-building 
made major advances just as major losses were also occurring by 
assimilation and integration into the Kingdom of Poland. 

To what degree did national sentiment inspire and influence the 
Khmelnytsky revolt? We do, after all, have a contemporary case, Portu- 
gal, in which a successful revolt was undertaken primarily for national 
reasons—the restoration of national statehood. We also have the example 
of the Catalan revolt, in which the opposition to Castilian intrusion 
combined with Catalan patriotism to incite a great uprising. In judging 
the role of national sentiment in the Khmelnytsky revolt, we must be 
careful to distinguish elaborated expressions of national sentiment from 
widespread popular xenophobia. We also face difficulties in separating 
the general expressions of national sentiment from the usual goal of 
nationalism in the modern age, namely, the establishment of a national 
state. Finally, we must be aware of how closely religious and national 
sentiments were intertwined in the conception of Rus’. 

Extant general manifestos of the rebels in which they presented their 
reasons for embarking on the war are few. Among them there are certain- 
ly no calls for a “national-liberation” war. Unlike in Portugal or 
Catalonia, no kingdom or well-defined united regional institutions existed 
for a traditional elite to defend as an embodiment of the “nation.” Indeed, 
the Ukrainian revolt was not launched by a traditional political elite, and 
even though many nobles joined the revolt, the great nobles opposed its 
social radicalism. The first statements by the rebels declaring national 
goals were not made until after Christmas of 1648, including Khmelnyts- 
ky’s vow that no longer was he fighting for his own cause, but for the 
liberation of the entire Ruthenian people as far as Kholm and Lviv. While 
the account of Khmelnytsky’s comments of early 1649 included a 
programme for overthrowing Polish rule in all the Ukrainian lands, and 
a declaration of hostility against the Poles, the years following brought 
few elaborated statements of the national elements of the revolt, and 
those few were intermixed with views of the “Poles” as class and 
religious enemies. It was not until 1655-56 that Khmelnytsky returned to 
an open espousal of the unification of the Ukrainian lands and the 
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If we have few “proto-nationalist” statements by the rebels, we do 
find that the revolt was immediately viewed by its contemporaries as a 
conflict between the Rus’ and Polish nations. The Rus’ “nation” was in 
rebellion, and in Polish statements resentment against the Rus’ nation 
was expressed in conjunction with anti-Orthodox and anti-Cossack 
feelings.'> The amalgam of national, religious, and social factors makes 
each component difficult to delineate, but, in seventeenth-century terms, 
the war certainly took on national dimensions. Regrettably, we know 
more about Polish attitudes toward the war as a national conflict than we 
know about national sentiments among the Ukrainians. Nevertheless, the 
taunt of a Cossack colonel to the Ukrainian Orthodox magnate, Adam 
Kysil, who served as a Polish emissary—“Bone of our bone, you have 
abandoned us and joined the Poles’—apparently conveyed a widely held 
sentiment.’ Whether we choose to call this sentiment national, tribal, or 
xenophobic, it is clear that anti-Polish feeling, strengthened by its 
combination with anti-Catholic and anti-landlord-magnate views, per- 
vaded the revolt. 

The rebirth of Ruthenian historical consciousness that began in the 
late sixteenth century informed the leadership of the revolt, which was 
in practice establishing a new political entity. Knowledge of a Rus’ poli- 
tical past underlay Khmelnytsky’s self-designation as Rus’ autocrat 
(samoderzhavets’ rusky1), as it did the expression of the poet who attached 
a panegyric to the Zboriv register of 1649, stating that “Rus’ had fallen 
under the twelve sons of Volodymyr, and was being raised up under the 
twelve sons of Bohdan.”” The idea that the Volhynian, Kiev, Bratslav, 
and Chernihiv palatinates or some part of them formed a political entity 
derived from the regional concepts of the pre-1648 Rus’ nobility. 
Khmelnytsky echoed that political idea when he asserted that unlike 
Poland and Lithuania, Rus’ had not sworn allegiance to Jan Kazimierz. 
In reality, however, the Ruthenian nobles of the lands incorporated under 
the Union of Lublin had provided no full political programme for a 
Ruthenian patria before 1648, although they had expressed regionalist 
dissent in the name of Rus’ and its Orthodox church. In this fluid 
situation the Zaporozhian Cossacks, as they formed their new polity, 
were ultimately able to take over the role of a Ruthenian “political 
nation,” but the process was a slow one and its articulated programme 
emerged only at the end of Khmelnytsky’s hetmancy and the beginning 
of Ivan Vyhovsky’s. A national interpretation of the revolt was fully 
elaborated only at the beginning of the eighteenth century, in the works 
of Samuil Velychko and Hryhorii Hrabianka. 

To what degree the popular masses viewed themselves as part of a 
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Ruthenian national community cannot be known. Two factors speak for 
widespread Ruthenian national sentiment. First, the church was defined 
as Ruthenian; the faith was the Ruthenian faith. The struggle between the 
Uniates and Orthodox for control of the Ruthenian church had involved 
large segments of the population. Certainly the burghers had been active 
in forming a network of Rus’ Orthodox confraternities that spread 
throughout the Ukrainian and Belarusian lands, and the Cossacks had 
actively intervened in church affairs. Through such struggles and 
organizational activities, some sort of Ruthenian consciousness that 
united men beyond their village or town must have reached much of the 
population. Second, the seventeenth-century Ukrainians were a mobile 
people. The Carpathians were still being colonized through the sixteenth 
century. Men from all over the Ukrainian and Belarusian lands were 
being brought together in the Bratslav, Kiev, and Zaporozhian lands, far 
from their native villages. Here a heightened consciousness could form, 
as it would among immigrants to the New World in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who only became aware of their common Italian, Polish, or 
Ukrainian identity when they contrasted their linguistic and cultural 
similarities to inhabitants of distant villages and towns in the Old 
Country with their “otherness” from other immigrant groups and the 
native American population. Indeed, seventeenth-century Ukraine 
contained “other” groups—Poles, Jews, Tatars, Armenians—who could 
serve to remind the peasants, burghers, and Cossacks that they were all 
Ruthenians. 

In 1648, economic interest, ties of corporate order, religious loyalty, 
regional solidarity, and sentiments of ethno-historical community all 
combined into what was perceived as a struggle of the Ruthenians 
against the Poles. One need not believe in the primacy of national 
allegiance or the unity of all Ruthenians who carried on the struggle to 
see that the revolt took on the coloration of a national struggle. The 
leaders put forth their claims as representatives of Rus’, and _ their 
opponents saw all Ruthenians as potential traitors. Regional particularism 
and historical consciousness of the pre-1648 period served as a basis for 
the view that the emerging Cossack polity represented the Rus’ nation 
and tradition. 

The most important result of the revolt of 1648 was to reintroduce the 
political element in defining Ruthenians. From the Zboriv Agreement of 
1649 to the Hadiach Agreement of 1658, recognition grew that at least the 
territories of the old palatinates of Kiev, Bratslav, and Chernihiv should 
be organized as a Rus’ political entity. Of more significance in the long 
term, the Cossack Host evolved into the civil administration of the core 
Ukrainian territory. Over the next one hundred years, the polity headed 
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by the hetman and administered by the Cossack starshyna shaped political 
and national allegiances in Ukraine. The new political formation, 
combined with its particular social composition, i.e., the designation of 
a large part of the population as Cossacks, provided the context for a 
Ukrainian political nation and patria. Since this political social order did 
not encompass all the Ukrainian lands, its role was ambiguous. It was 
both a piedmont and a distinctive land with a particularist identity. 

The revolt was especially significant in differentiating Ukrainians 
from Poles. The period prior to 1648 had been one in which a maturation 
of Rus’ consciousness occurred simultaneously with an acculturation of 
the Ukrainian elite to Polish models and, in some cases, assimilation to 
Polish or Commonwealth identity. Despite their early seventeenth-century 
development, the distinctly Ruthenian identity and culture were showing 
signs of slow but inevitable erosion and disintegration within the 
Kingdom of Poland. That would prove to be the fate of the Ukrainian 
lands that remained part of the Polish state, but the process was greatly 
accelerated by the Khmelnytsky revolt, which drew the centre of the 
Ruthenian cadres and Ruthenian political activities eastward. 

In the area where the revolt succeeded, it halted the process of 
integration of Ukrainians into Polish identity. The revolt drew a sharp 
line between Poles and Ukrainians as political nations, between the 
nobles’ Commonwealth and the Cossack Hetmanate and Sich. Poles and 
Polish culture still influenced the Ukrainians of the lands where the 
revolt succeeded, but they did so as a foreign influence on a community 
distinct in politics, religion, culture, social structure, and identity. The 
failure of the Hadiach Agreement demonstrated that the break was final. 
The Cossack polity became a Rus’ in which there could be no natione 
Polonus, gente Ruthenus. 

If the Cossack revolt changed the direction of Polish-Ukrainian 
relations, it nonetheless hastened the preexisting processes that differen- 
tiated between Belarusians and Ukrainians. The Union of Lublin had 
reinforced cultural, economic, and social factors that were dividing the 
Ruthenians of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania from the Ruthenians of the 
Kingdom of Poland. These differences were only occasionally expressed, 
as when Belarusians were called “Litva” and Ukrainians “Rus’.” 
Although the Cossack revolt had reached the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania—in particular, the ethnically Ukrainian territories around 
Horodnia—the “Belarusian” regiment proved to be an ephemeral pheno- 
menon. Cossack campaigns were largely directed toward the West 
Ukrainian lands, for after 1654, the Muscovites dominated the northern 
or Belarusian front. Khmelnytsky and, later, the Ukrainian planners of the 
Union of Hadiach sought to include all the Ruthenian lands of the 
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Kingdom of Poland in their Cossack polity—that is, the Ukrainian lands. 
The Ruthenians of the Grand Duchy were falling out of their horizons. 
Distinctions increased as Ukraine began to be called “Little Russia” and 
Belarus “White Russia.” “Little Russia” had long described Ukraine in 
whole and in part. In the early seventeenth century it had been used by 
the Ukrainian Orthodox clergymen to discuss their Rossiia and _ its 
relationship to Muscovy—Velikaia Rossiia. The term Belaia Rossiia did not 
have the antiquity or stability of Malaia Rossiia. At first it designated the 
northeastern lands of Belarus. Now it was broadened to include the 
Ruthenian lands of the Grand Duchy. In both objective characteristics and 
subjective views, the Khmelnytsky revolt differentiated between the 
Belarusians and Ukrainians on a level other than the vernacular linguistic, 
thus furthering the evolution of two modern nations.”° 

The long-term impact of the period on Russian-Ukrainian national 
relations is much more ambiguous. The most obvious answer is that 
through the Pereiaslav Agreement, Khmelnytsky brought the Ukrainians 
into a political connection with the Russians that was ultimately to result 
in the political unification of Ukraine and Russia, the creation of the 
ideology of a “Russian” nation composed of Great and Little Russia, the 
formation of a joint Russian literary language and culture for the elite, 
and the linguistic russification of the Ukrainian elite. Such a view is 
based on the nineteenth-century outcome of the events, far removed from 
the situation as it existed in 1650s, or, for that matter, from the situation 
until the early eighteenth century. 

What is quite correct is that the revolt and the Pereiaslav Agreement 
brought Russians and Ukrainians closer than they had been earlier.’” 
Before 1648, Russian-Ukrainian relations had consisted of border trade 
and merchant trips, journeys by Ukrainian clerics to Muscovy in search 
of alms, settlements by Ukrainians across the frontier into the area of 
Putyvl and Sloboda Ukraine, and the intervention of Ukrainians in 
Muscovite affairs during the Time of Troubles, especially the campaign 
of Hetman Petro Sahaidachny of 1618. These relations were to intensify 
greatly after 1648, as refugees fled war and plague to Sloboda Ukraine 
and as more and more Ukrainian clerics took up residence in Muscovy. 
The settlement of Sloboda Ukraine brought Ukrainian and Russian 
populations into close proximity for the first time. The Ukrainian clergy’s 
migration to Russia, accompanied by Patriarch Nikon’s desire to reform 
the Russian church, resulted in the recasting of the Russian church and 
the intensification of the Old Belief schism. The split in the Russian 
church opened Muscovy to a virtual invasion of Ukrainian churchmen in 
the late seventeenth century. A third group who came into direct contact 
with Russians were Cossack envoys and officers, who journeyed to the 
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Muscovite capital more and more frequently, in contrast to the relatively 
few missions of the preceding fifty years. 

Whereas Ukrainian trips to Muscovy represented tendencies that had 
predated 1648, Russian trips to Ukraine, except for those made by 
merchants, were a relatively new phenomenon. Russian clergymen 
(among them Arsenii Sukhanov) accompanied the Pereiaslav negotiators 
and then made numerous trips through Ukraine. Russian embassies came 
to Ukraine frequently and Russian voevodas took up residence in Kiev. 
Then, too, Russian armies marched into Ukraine. 

All these contacts were the beginning of a process of interpenetration 
that would ultimately culminate in the situation of 1800. In the 1640s and 
1650s, however, the results of these contacts were very different. 
Apparently, they led to an increased consciousness of the two peoples’ 
differences that could not be overcome by any theory of dynastic rights 
or historical descent. Even linguistic similarities and a common Orthodox 
faith did not become binding forces, for translations between the two 
peoples’ literary languages were necessary, and then two very different 
Orthodox traditions viewed each other with hostility. Different political 
and social structures served to reinforce concepts of estrangement 
between the moskali and the rusyny or cherkesy. The triumph of the 
Cossack system in Ukraine probably only reinforced the differences 
between the two societies, as even the formerly similar institution of 
serfdom went into decline in Ukraine. Hence, in their early stage, the new 
contacts probably reinforced the views and broadened the numbers of 
people in Ukraine who saw themselves as distinct from the Muscovites 
or Great Russians. Paul of Aleppo, an Arab prelate who travelled in 
Muscovy and Ukraine, left some of the best testimony of the popular 
conception of how alien the two lands were at the time." 

While the revolt of 1648 in general served to reinforce the Ukrainians’ 
sense of distinctiveness from their neighbours, it also began to break 
down concepts of unity among Ukrainians. Before 1648, the centre of 
Ruthenian cultural and religious life had shifted to Kiev, and the 
Zaporozhian Cossacks had come to play an important role in Ruthenian 
consciousness and “national” life (albeit more actively in the 1620s than 
in the early 1640s). In the first surge of the revolt, the Cossack order 
extended through the entire Ukrainian territory, and in the late 1640s and 
early 1650s it still had a chance of embracing almost all the lands 
incorporated into the Kingdom of Poland by the Union of Lublin, in- 
cluding Volhynia, as well as the Podolian palatinate. But despite 
Khmelnytsky’s plans in 1656 and the strivings of the negotiators of the 
Hadiach Agreement, the land of the Cossacks, “Ukraine,” did not include 
the West Ukrainian lands. Instead, it expanded eastward and northward 
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to include the Left Bank. Ukrainian Cossack formations even extended 
into former Russian territory. The centre of the new polity and the 
Ukrainian nation was situated firmly on the banks of the Dnieper. 
Ultimately, the “old Ukraine,” the Right Bank and towns such as 
Chyhyryn, would be lost to this socio-political order and the “new 
Ukraine” of the Poltava and Chernihiv region would remain the 
heartland of the Hetmanate and later Ukrainian national tradition. It 
played this latter role until at least the 1930s. The regional division of the 
Ruthenians of Ukraine into the Cossack nation of the centre and east and 
the non-Cossack nation of the west had already begun by 1658. With the 
shrinking of the Cossack Ukrainian polity, even the seventeenth-century 
concepts of Ruthenian unity of all “Little Rus’” receded. By the late 
eighteenth, the political or historical unity of “Ukraine on Both Banks of 
the Dnieper” had also become merely a memory. 

The Khmelnytsky uprising is an important example of change in a 
social constituency and a political nation during the process of nation- 
building. Before 1648, Ruthenian nationhood had been embodied in the 
nobility in accordance with the Polish model, although the princes 
occupied a special position that had no place in the Polish system. The 
role of the princes, epitomized at the end of the sixteenth century in the 
powerful figure of Prince Konstantyn Ostrozky, declined as the Polish 
szlachta model took root and as more and more wealthy and great princes 
converted to Catholicism. At the same time, the nobles of both the old 
lands of the Kingdom of Poland and the lands incorporated during the 
Union of Lublin were assuming the social and political outlook, but not 
the social structure, of the Polish nobility. With this came the view that 
the Ruthenian Orthodox nobles were the political nation of Rus’, an 
allegiance that did not, however, negate their participation in the political 
nation of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth as a whole. Conversions 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth century diminished the numbers 
and influence of this Rus’ political nation. Consequently, the burghers of 
the major cities and, later, the Cossacks came to play a greater role in 
Ruthenian national affairs than that exercised by any non-noble group in 
the Polish territories in Polish affairs. Although the burghers began the 
Rus’ cultural and religious revival and pioneered concepts of a Rus’ natio, 
or cultural-religious-historical community, they lacked the wealth, the 
strength of arms, and the unity among their burgher communities to 
supplant the noble Rus’ nation. By contrast, the Cossacks, despite their 
lower cultural level and weaker tradition as representatives of the Rus’ 
nation, had the strength and the means to protect the Rus’ church and to 
overturn the political and social order. The “nationalization” of the 
Cossacks in the 1620s and the extension of the Cossack order beyond the 
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lower Dnieper, which had waxed and waned since the 1590s, prepared 
the ground for the shift of the Rus’ political nation to the Cossacks. 

The number of inhabitants of Ukraine who were officially recognized 
as Cossacks by being enrolled in the register and who called themselves 
Cossacks expanded tremendously. The Zboriv Agreement mandated 
40,000 Cossacks, and the Pereiaslav Agreement authorized 60,000. 
Counting wives and children, this made hundreds of thousands of people 
part of the new Cossack order. Even larger numbers were considered 
Cossacks in mid-seventeenth-century Ukraine. Indeed, central Ukraine, 
where about one million people lived, became the Cossack land, although 
large numbers of burghers and peasants still lived there, as did some 
nobles and clergy. Between 1648 and 1658, the terms “Cossack,” “Ruthen- 
ian,” and “Ukrainian” came, in a loose sense, to be synonyms. The 
process was far from smooth, as the Cossacks only gradually took on 
their new role and Ruthenian society only slowly accepted the change. By 
the late 1650s, the Cossacks had come to represent the land of Ukraine 
and Ruthenian national interests. Their military conquest had created a 
new political nation to embody early modern Ukrainian nationhood, 
although from the first the officers and elite groups sought to monopolize 
rights and privileges. 

The revolt ensured that Ukrainians—Cossacks, burghers and clergy— 
would remain the dominant group in the cities and towns of the area 
where the revolt succeeded. Otherwise, the towns might have followed 
the pattern of Ukrainian towns further west, where Poles, Jews, and 
others were gaining dominance in the economy and later in number. It 
was still realized that the Ruthenians of the West Ukrainian lands, where 
Cossacks did not take root, were part of the same cultural-historical 
community as Cossack Ukraine. But after the 1650s, the Western 
Ukrainians had almost no political nation left to represent them, and their 
“nationhood” was institutionalized solely in their church. Only in areas 
of the Hetmanate did a native Ukrainian landed gentry (Cossack 
starshyna) and burgher traditions develop in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The Khmelnytsky years reshaped the religious component in Ukrain- 
ian nation-building. Khmelnytsky’s victories sealed the unity of church 
and nation. The Union was rooted out and Roman Catholics and 
Protestants were weakened wherever the rebels triumphed. Nevertheless, 
the higher Orthodox clergy, many of whom were nobles, only reluctantly 
accepted the new role of the Cossacks. They were also aware that any 
identification with the rebels on their part might cause the loss of the 
Ukrainian and Belarusian eparchies and parishes outside the rebels’ 
control, and they strove mightily to keep their jurisdiction over them. 
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While their efforts in the eparchies of Lviv and Peremyshl constituted, in 
practice, an attempt to maintain Ukrainian national unity, their striving 
to retain the Belarusian lands was an attempt to keep the entire 
Ruthenian community intact. Their subsequent failure, and the Muscovite 
church’s assumption of authority over the Belarusian dioceses conquered 
by Muscovite armies in 1654, would further the national differentiation 
between the Belarusians and the Ukrainians. 

Although in the long run the common Orthodoxy of Russia and 
Ukraine would retard Ukrainian nation-building, in the 1650s the church 
continued to play a largely positive role in the process. The higher 
clergymen strove to keep their church separate from the Moscow 
patriarchate and to maintain the particular legal order and religious 
customs of Ukraine. While the Muscovite delegation in 1654 cited a 
common Orthodoxy as a reason for Ukraine to pass under the tsar’s 
suzerainty, the Ukrainian higher clergy seemed to view Moscow’s 
Orthodoxy as a threat to their autonomy. By reaffirming the ties of “Little 
Rossiia” to Constantinople, Metropolitan Sylvestr Kosov sought to keep 
his church as distant as possible from “Great Rossiia” and its church. 
Through most of the 1650s, the church continued to be a unifying and 
differentiating factor for Ukrainian nationhood and to have an integrating 
role for the new Cossack Ukrainian identity, despite its reservations about 
the Cossack leaders. In 1659, however, the insistence of Russian envoys 
that the Pereiaslav Agreement had included the transfer of Kiev to 
Moscow’s jurisdiction prefigured an end to this role for the church. With 
the transfer of the Kiev metropolitan see to the Moscow patriarchate in 
1685-86, the Orthodoxy viewed as a necessary characteristic of Ukrainian 
nationhood could be seen as a unifying factor for “All-Russian nation- 
hood.” At the end of the seventeenth century, the Kievan see was 
diminished, Western Ukraine went Uniate, and the autonomy of the 
Orthodox church eroded, thereby greatly changing the role of the church 
and religion in Ukrainian nation-building.” 

For Ukrainian nation-building, the study of the national past was 
essential in establishing Ukrainian identity. Interest in the past of the 
Ukrainian land and writings about the history of Kievan Rus’ had char- 
acterized the decades prior to 1648. That history-writing both answered 
the needs of a newly awakened historical consciousness and stimulated 
further growth of that consciousness. At the same time, by the 1620s, the 
Zaporozhians had become the subject of historical discussion (the Hustyn 
Chronicle). 

Little new historical writing was composed by Ukrainians in the 
period 1648-1658. Rather, the decade was one in which history was being 
made, so much so that it would remain the focal point for all writings on 
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the Ukrainian national past well into the nineteenth century. It redirected 
history-writing from the Kievan Rus’ past to the causes and aftermath of 
1648, and provided a heroic age that occupied both the learned and the 
popular imagination. It also provided new producers and consumers of 
history in the persons of the Cossack administration: by the turn of the 
eighteenth century, the officials of the Cossack Hetmanate—Roman 
Rakushka, Samuil Velychko, Hryhorii Hrabianka and Stefan Savytsky— 
were setting down the history of Khmelnytsky’s great war. Among the 
clergy, too, writers of its history were to be found. By 1672-73, the abbot 
of St. Michael’s Monastery of the Golden Domes, Teodosii Sofonovych, 
included the Cossack wars in his account of the Ruthenian people’s 
history. The panegyrist who wrote in the Zboriv register that what the 
sons of Volodymyr had let fall, the sons of Bohdan would elevate gave 
expression to an essential change in Ukrainian historical consciousness. 
By restoring a political history to the Ruthenians, the revolt created a 
heroic age that would become the subject of a new national historio- 
graphy within two generations after the uprising.” 

The Cossack revolt also had positive consequences for the national 
language. The administration of the Hetmanate used a Ruthenian 
language close to the vernacular Ukrainian of its inhabitants. Both the 
decline in use of Ruthenian and the polonization of the language were 
reversed. Polish was not, of course, forgotten: it continued: to have a 
major influence in the Hetmanate well into the eighteenth century. What 
did occur was that numerous official and literary works were written in 
Ukrainian, and these, in turn, became part of the national legacy. Still, in 
the fervently Orthodox Hetmanate, Slavonic continued to be the preferred 
tongue of the clerical and lay elite, educated together at the Kiev and, 
later, Chernihiv and Pereiaslav academies. That preference retarded the 
growth of the vernacular as education reached deeper and deeper into 
the Hetmanate’s society. Ultimately, the Slavonic that tied the Ukrainian 
cultural elite to Russian Slavonic culture would be transformed into a 
Slavono-Rhossic language that came to be more and more like the hybrid 
Russian language of the eighteenth-century Empire. 

In the first decade of the revolt, few works of art and literature were 
created and many others destroyed. Nonetheless, the uprising greatly 
influenced the revival of a distinct and vigorous Ukrainian culture. Paul 
of Aleppo, travelling in Ukraine with Patriarch Macarius in the 1650s, 
was impressed by the beauty of the singing, painting, and architecture he 
encountered there. These attainments stemmed from an amalgam of 
Slavonic Orthodox and Western culture that was forged throughout the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Although declining in numbers, the 
Ruthenian Orthodox nobles had continued to patronize the work of 
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churches and monasteries throughout Ukraine. Nevertheless, by the 
1640s, the convert Jeremi Wisniowiecki, the Chernihiv castellan Alek- 
sander Piaseczynski, and new Polish migrants to Ukraine were 
channelling Ukraine’s wealth toward Latin Christian churches and art 
works. Suddenly the revolt shifted the government and the lay elite back 
to patronage of the Eastern church. From the benefactor Hetman Ivan 
Vyhovsky to Cossack colonels and Kaniv burghers, those who rose 
through the revolt were building churches and schools and commission- 
ing icons and portraits. The process began as early as the 1650s. By the 
early eighteenth century, the new patronage had produced the famed 
Kiev of the Golden Domes. 

It would be impossible to envisage the flourishing of the Cossack or 
Ukrainian Baroque without the great revolt. War and the Soviet author- 
ities have destroyed much of this inheritance, but in literature, music, art, 
and architecture, the Baroque of Cossack Ukraine still stands as the 
Ukrainian national period par excellence—a fusion of Western, Eastern, 
and indigenous traditions. A comparison of its achievements with the 
relative poverty in national culture of the Ukrainian lands that remained 
under Poland in the eighteenth century shows how great a difference the 
uprising, the reassertion of Orthodox dominance, and the creation of a 
new Ukrainian political nation made. With the decline of the Hetmanate 
and the coming of new styles—classicist and international—the tradition 
of the Ukrainian Baroque would give way to a new Imperial tradition: 
painters—Boryvykovsky, Levytsky—and musicians—Bortniansky, 
Vedel—who had been nurtured in the Ukrainian cultural milieu would 
contribute their talents to the new Imperial culture and capitals. Without 
the period from 1650 to 1750, however, it would be impossible to speak 
of a distinctive national Ukrainian style before the nineteenth century, 
with the possible exceptions of Kievan Rus’ architecture and the Galician 
icon school. Modern Ukrainian intellectual and cultural leaders turn to 
this period again and again as a source of inspiration and self-identi- 
fication.” 

The uprising also affected the complex question of the Ukrainian 
national name.” The traditional Ukrainian Rus’, Rusyn, ruskyi (in various 
spellings) had in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries been 
supplemented by Rossiia and rossiiskii in Orthodox clerical and intellectual 
circles. In reviving the higher and Hellenistic form, some clerics also 
resurrected Malaia Rossiia for their land, differentiating it from the state 
and people of Velikaia Rossiia, usually called Moskva. More and more 
frequently, the inhabitants of the Ukrainian lands used Rus’ to define 
their territory alone, rather than in combination with the Belarusian lands 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. This geographic use of Rus’ was often 
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confined to the palatinates of Volhynia, Kiev, Bratslav and Chernihiv. In 
the seventeenth century Ukraina was the borderland of the Polish- 
Lithuanian state—usually the Bratslav and the vast Kiev palatinates, 
although the ukrainni or borderland palatines at times also included 
Volhynia and Chernihiv. Among the Muscovites, the place or population 
of Ukraine were often called Litva, referring to its former inclusion in the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, while the Cossacks and the Ukrainians were 
called “Cherkassians,” referring to a major town of the region. 

The revolt changed this complex onomastic-topographic mix in a 
number of ways. First, “Ukraine” came to be used more frequently and 
widely as a geographic and national name for the territories of the 
Cossacks. That term, as well as “Rus’,” often figured in discussions as 
equivalents of “Poland” and “Lithuania.” The secular Khmelnytsky 
employed Rus’ and ruskyi to define his people—a people centred on the 
Dnieper, primarily the inhabitants the Kingdom of Poland, but still 
potentially including the Orthodox of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
Clerics continued to prefer Rossiia. The major path of development, 
however, was to accept the Ukrainian convention of calling Ukraine 
Malaia Rossiia to distinguish it from Velikaia Rossiia (Muscovy). By 1654, 
the tsar altered his title to reflect the Pereiaslav Agreement, changing the 
former “Rusiia” to “Velikaia and Malaia Rossiia.” “Belaia,” reflecting the 
Muscovite triumphs in the Belarusian lands of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, was added in 1655. In everyday practice the Muscovite officials 
continued to regard Ukraine as the “Cherkassian” or “Cossack” land, a 
reflection of Khmelnytsky’s use of “Zaporozhian Host” to define his 
Cossack polity. 

The revolt had, therefore, advanced the process of naming the 
Ukrainian land and people. It had increased the use of “Ukraine” by 
expanding the territory served by the designation and giving it political 
and cultural connotations. “Ukraine on Both Sides of the Dnieper,” as 
early eighteenth-century Cossack historians called it, evoked loyalty and 
emotion as the homeland of the great revolt and the Cossacks and was 
anthropomorphized in historical and folk songs. When Ukraine was 
divided into a Polish-controlled Right Bank and an autonomous Het- 
manate on the Left Bank at the turn of the eighteenth century, the 
Hetmanate used Malorossiia as its self-designation, whereas the use of 
“Ukraine” for the Right Bank reflected a return to the concept of Poland’s 
borderland. Still, the Ukrainian national awakeners of the early nine- 
teenth century chose “Ukraine” and “Ukrainians” rather than the more 
historically based and commonly used “Rus’” and “Rusyny” in part 
because of the identification of “Ukraine” with the revolt and the 
seventeenth-century Cossack Hetmanate. 
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If “Ukraine” was to be a term beloved by the Ukrainian national 
awakeners and resisted by opponents of the national movement (tsarist 
Russia and interwar Poland), Malorossiia was in modern times to be 
viewed as a term of derision or capitulation to Russian imperialism. It 
was not always so. In the eighteenth century, Ukrainians of Left-Bank 
Ukraine proudly called their homeland Malorossiia, identifying the term 
specifically with the Cossack Hetmanate. In the seventeenth century, 
Malorossiia, like the Cossack Hetmanate, encompassed a much larger part 
of Ukrainian territory. As used by the Ukrainian clergymen of the early 
seventeenth century and by the tsarist officials of 1654, Malorossiia 
included the Ruthenian lands of the Kingdom of Poland to the very Lviv 
and Kholm that Khmelnytsky claimed. Therefore, while the Cossack 
hetman and his followers preferred “Ukraine” and “Rus’” as designa- 
tions, the revolt also stabilized Malorossiia as a national name for Ukraine 
and Ukrainians. By the early eighteenth century, the term Malaia Rossiia 
diminished in usage to the territories of the Cossack Hetmanate still 
under the tsar’s sovereignty. In practice this polity claimed the “Little 
Russian” political-cultural inheritance. By the nineteenth century, 
Malorossiiane was once again used to name all Ukrainians, albeit, 
increasingly, only by those who viewed them as a branch of the Russians. 
The usage had roots in early seventeenth-century Ukrainian clerical 
circles, but it was the revolt that had given Malorossiia a new political 
significance. 

Finally, the revolt made “Cossack” a common adjective for defining 
national and political entities in Ukraine. “Cossack Ukraine,” the 
“Cossack Ruthenian people,” the “Cossack language,” and “Sarmatian 
Cossack Little Russia” were all terms in use by the late seventeenth and 
the early eighteenth centuries. As Ukraine became the land of the 
Cossacks, so the Ukrainians became a “Cossack people.” Since, during the 
revolt, at least half the population of the Dnieper basin called themselves 
Cossacks, the identification reflected a reality. Even by the end of the 
century, the Cossack political nation remained a greater percentage of the 
population of the Dnieper basin than the szlachta nation was of the 
population of the Commonwealth. As the “Land of the Zaporozhian 
Army,” “Ukraine on Both Banks” was a Cossack land, with offshoots— 
Sloboda Ukraine in the east and Zaporizhzhia in the south—created by 
advancing Ukrainian settlement. 

The revolt thus established and defined national names for the 
Ukrainians that have continued to be used variously to the present time. 
There are those who believe that the revolt merely impeded the difficult 
process of selecting a national name by undermining “Rus’” and 
“Ruthenian (Rusyn).” From the seventeenth-century perspective, however, 
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the revolt created new political, social, and cultural realities in Ukraine 
that required a new use of names. 

What was the significance of the revolt in the long-term process of 
Ukrainian nation-building? The question is as difficult as that process was 
complex. To have been an irreversible, decisive, and unequivocally for- 
mative event, the revolt would have had to create an enduring polity 
(like the Dutch), or a political nation with an elite that survived political 
failure (like the Polish szlachta of the nineteenth century), or the basis for 
a national culture that developed uninterruptedly despite political 
disasters and loss of elites. These were the foundations that early modern - 
societies could lay for modern nation-building. In these terms, the revolt, 
despite its great impact on early modern nation-building, did not directly 
form the modern Ukrainian nation. 

Not only did the Cossack Hetmanate not become a fully independent 
state, but the office of hetman was abolished in 1764 and the polity’s 
administrative institutions were dismantled in 1783. The area was 
transformed into Russian Imperial gubernias. The Imperial Army had 
already sacked and destroyed the Zaporozhian Sich in 1775. Hence, by 
the end of the eighteenth century no autonomous polity or even unified 
administrative entity remained.” 

The revolt had given the Cossacks dominance over a large part of 
Ukraine. In the more stable eighteenth century, an elite group based on 
heredity as well as office had emerged from the Cossack officer ranks. By 
the early eighteenth century, the Cossack order showed signs of dis- 
solution as its upper strata aspired to noble status and its lower strata 
were transformed into peasants or were frequently required to render 
labour services. The numerous Cossacks were no longer an effective or 
conscious political nation by the end of the eighteenth century. Rather, it 
was the upper stratum of the Cossacks that was the political class 
representing the autonomy and historical traditions of the Hetmanate. 
Although it resisted the abolition of the Hetmanate and treasured its 
distinctive traditions, it was too new as a political nation and too similar 
to the Russian elite in language and religion to long resist the blandish- 
ments of integration into the Russian Imperial dvorianstvo. When in the 
first half of the nineteenth century the Imperial government made clear 
that Ukrainian particularist or nationalist sentiments would be punished, 
even the last patriots of the elite abandoned their Ukrainian sentiments. 
The Hetmanate’s elite did not prove to be a Polish szlachta flying the 
national flag against the autocracy. 

Finally, for the reasons outlined earlier, no stable Ukrainian-language 
literary culture developed to serve as the basis for modern Ukrainian 
literature and language. The artistic and musical accomplishments of the 
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Hetmanate came to a dead end with the demise of the polity. In large 
measure, the intelligentsia it had produced helped create a Russian 
Imperial culture that inundated Ukrainian culture in the late eighteenth 
century. The Kiev Academy, the intellectual glory of seventeenth-century 
Ukraine, was to be outshone at the end of the eighteenth century by 
Moscow University and the Imperial Academy in St. Petersburg. The 
academy’s conversion into an Orthodox church seminary in 1819 sym- 
bolized the subordination and provincialism of Ukraine’s cultural and 
academic life. Even the extensive primary school system for which the 
Hetmanate was famous in the eighteenth century disintegrated by the 
early nineteenth century. Hence, a national awakening and new stimulus 
were necessary to form a vernacular literature and to advance a modern 
cultural model.” 

This is not the place to investigate why these events at the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries occurred. It is 
necessary, however, to state that the consequences of the revolt were not 
as unequivocal as they seemed. The uprising did play a major role in 
Ukrainian nation-building by forming and passing on a national tradition, 
even according to the three criteria listed above. We must also examine 
two other issues: the revolt’s impact on the Ukrainian masses, and its 
significance as a symbol and force in national mythology. 

Of the three elements that the revolt and Hetmanate could have 
contributed to Ukrainian nation-building, the political seems the most 
negative. Still, as long as the tsar, the other party to the Pereiaslav Agree- 
ment, ruled, the political issue was not quite dead. Catherine II hoped 
that once the hetmans were no more, their very name and age would be 
forgotten. It was not to be. Movements for Ukrainian autonomy harkened 
back to the Pereiaslav Agreement and charged the tsarist government 
with breaking its terms. The first manifesto for Ukrainian independence 
in Russian Ukraine, drafted in 1900, legitimized its cause on the grounds 
that the tsardom had not lived up to the agreement. Even discussions of 
Ukrainian-Russian political relations in the Soviet period—official, 
dissident, and émigré—inevitably revolved around Pereiaslav. In modern 
Ukrainian political life, descendants of hetmans’ families (Ivan Skoro- 
padsky and Dmytro Doroshenko) played major roles, and governments 
as well as political and military formations harkened back to Cossack 
models. Still, these aspects were primarily related to mythology and 
tradition, not to the immediate political consequences of the revolt or the 
formation of the Hetmanate.” 

The issue of the continued significance of the political and social elite 
is more complex. The political nation of the Cossack elite did not 
maintain its corporate and political institutions and as a group did not 
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lead the Ukrainian national movement. It did, however, inspire it and 
provide it with cadres. The political literature aimed at maintaining the 
autonomy of the Hetmanate culminated in Istoriia Rusov. Written in the 
first decades of the nineteenth century and circulated among the “Little 
Russian” nobility, this political tract about Ukrainian history was one of 
the first statements of the modern Ukrainian national movement. As 
creators and consumers, the old elite began modern Ukrainian cultural 
life. Even after widespread support among its members had ebbed, 
nostalgia or aroused historical consciousness could cause a Countess 
Myloradovych to patronize a Ukrainian cultural organization in Austrian 
Galicia or a Doroshenko and Skoropadsky to lead a Ukrainian political 
movement. 

Most important was the cultural link. Istortia Rusov both marked the 
beginning of modern writing on historical themes and served as a 
“source” for the unwary who wrote Ukrainian history. Bohdan, the 
revolt, and the Hetmanate were its major themes. When, in 1798, an 
official of the old Hetmanate, Ivan Kotliarevsky, used the people’s 
language in a travesty of the Aeneid, a common practice in eighteenth- 
century Europe, he turned Aeneas and his followers into Cossacks. 
Modern Ukrainian literature was thus written by and about represen- 
tatives of Cossack Ukraine. Romantic poets, who were to solidify the new 
literature and literary language, turned to the chronicles and histories of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to the dumas and historic songs, 
and to the dramatic events of Bohdan’s revolt and the Hetmanate. 
Painters, architects, and musicians followed in their footsteps.” 

Nationalism, rooted in German Romanticism, was something new. It 
was a movement that awakened Slovak, Slovene, and Kashub, and one 
that roused Magyars and Poles. In the nation-building process, the 
Ukrainians were ahead of the first three peoples, who had experienced 
few elements of a pre-modern national existence. In comparison with the 
latter two, however, they lacked the political-social continuity of the 
Magyars and the political-social-cultural continuity of the Poles. If the 
Ukrainians, like the Czechs, seem to fall between the two groups, it was 
because of the revolt and its consequences. 

Comparisons are always oversimplifications, but to understand the 
significance of the revolt and the Hetmanate, one should also compare 
the Ukrainians with the Belarusians. There are, it is true, a number of 
factors that explain the greater dynamism of the Ukrainian national 
movement in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The Ukrainians 
were more numerous and lived in a richer and more rapidly developing 
land. They had the advantage in some areas of a “national” church (the 
Uniate in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Galicia) and of Austrian 
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constitutionalism. Nevertheless, the more rapid development of the 
Ukrainian movement can be explained to a great degree by the fact that 
unlike the Belarusians, who lost their elite to polonization and Roman 
Catholicism in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and remained a 
peasant people until the twentieth, the Ukrainians established a new 
native polity, elite, and national tradition in the seventeenth century. Well 
into the nineteenth century, the territories of the old Hetmanate remained 
a land where Ukrainians constituted an important group among the 
upper and urban classes. 

Nation-building is often viewed as a top-down process in which the 
masses are the malleable clay. Without discussing the validity of that 
argument, one can see a major impact of the revolt on the shaping of the 
modern Ukrainian nation through its influence on the masses. The revolt 
substantially changed the area of Ukrainian settlement. Whether to escape 
war or the return of landlords and Polish rule, Ukrainians migrated 
eastward. Throughout the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
migrations went in various directions as people fled devastation or 
oppression, but on balance the movement was definitely to the east and 
south. It continued to follow the pre-revolt tendencies. Now, however, 
the Hetmanate served as a magnet for ambitious or committed Orthodox 
Ruthenians, thereby draining Western Ukraine and, at times, the Right 
Bank of these elements. Defeat and war measures drove settlers beyond 
the old Commonwealth-Muscovite border into Sloboda Ukraine. There 
they reformed Cossack units, which remained apart from the Hetmanate 
and whose institutions existed at the sufferance of the tsar. Still, their 
formation extended Ukrainian settlement and Ukrainian Cossack 
traditions to Kharkiv and beyond, where they finally met the Russian line 
of settlemerit. 

The revolt gave the masses of the Ukrainian population a chance to 
better their lot and to take part in historical events. It is extremely 
' difficult to assess popular memory. Legends, historical songs, and dumas 
deal with the Cossacks and frequently reflect the Khmelnytsky revolt, 
though not all are favourable to the leader and the consequences of his 
policies. Well into the eighteenth century, peasants claimed that their 
personal freedom was based on the Cossack sword. If Ukraine became.a 
treasure-house for nineteenth-century Romantics, it was because heroic 
traditions about the Cossack age survived among the population at large. 
If the dumas inspired the Romantic poets, their works, in turn, evoked a 
response among even illiterate peasants, for, similar in form and theme, 
they could be intoned like the minstrels’ performances. Of course, in the 
nineteenth century, the two-way process of collecting folklore and 
influencing folklore was well advanced, but the vividness and recentness 
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of the Khmelnytsky revolt ensured that a mass consciousness with its 
own interpretation of the events could exist. 

The most important impact on Ukrainian nation-building was to 
come from subsequent interpretations of the revolt and their formation 
of the national mythology. The intellectuals of the Cossack Hetmanate 
used the revolt to legitimize their political and social order. As the direct 
descendants of the revolt, these officers and nobles sought to emphasize 
its national and religious aspects and the struggle to “regain” privileges. 
Those who have argued that nineteenth-century Ukrainian historians first 
tried to give the revolt national overtones and portray Khmelnytsky as 
a national leader have not given careful reading to Hrabianka (1709), 
Velychko (1720) or the play “The Liberation of Ukraine from Polish 
Servitude by the Lord Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky” (1728). Setting 
quibbles about the differing nature of “early modern” and “modern” 
national consciousness aside, it was the national interpretation of the 
revolt in these texts that profoundly influenced the early nineteenth- 
century Ukrainian historians and poets.” 

The subsequent interpretation of the revolt is, in essence, the history 
of Ukrainian national and political thought. For all the subsequent 
disputes about the wisdom of the Pereiaslav Agreement, the policies of 
Bohdan, and the maturity of national and political thought, one is hard 
pressed to find a Ukrainian intellectual (except the later Panteleimon 
Kulish) who saw the revolt as negative. To do so would be to reject a 
central event of Ukrainian history, comparable to the Christianization of 
988 or the national revival of the early nineteenth century. In addition, 
the revolt and the Cossack period reaffirm the Ukrainian self-image as a 
democratic if anarchic people in contrast to the aristocratic, oligarchic 
Poles and the autocratic, servile Muscovites. From the “Books of the 
Genesis of the Ukrainian People” to the present, Ukrainians have seen 
their tradition as enshrining the struggle for freedom embodied by the 
Cossacks and the Great Revolt. 

The revolt has also stood at the centre of national conflicts in Eastern 
Europe. In Russian-Ukrainian relations, interpretations of the Pereiaslav 
Agreement and its enactment have been fought over and debated from 
the seventeenth century to the present. In the 1970s, when a group of 
Ukrainian dissidents arrived in Moscow to establish cooperation with 
Russian dissidents, their hosts questioned them about the Pereiaslav 
Agreement. In the dominant Polish tradition, the Khmelnytsky revolt is 
the first in a long series of attacks on and underminings of the Polish 
cause and “Western civilization” by the Ukrainians. Sienkiewicz’s 
“Cowboys and Indians” treatment of the revolt turned it into the base 
line from which many Poles survey all Ukrainian relations. In much of 
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Jewish writing, the revolt is placed in the first stage of Ukrainian 
anti-Semitism. The centuries of subsequent Jewish existence between 
Ukrainians and their rulers convinced many Jews that Ukrainian revolts 
and national strivings were dangerous for them. In all three cases, the 
Ukrainians’ own interpretations of the events of 1648 affect their attitudes 
toward the three peoples. In any event, modern national relations in this 
part of Eastern Europe begin with the Khmelnytsky revolt.” 

In examining the continuity or discontinuity of Ukrainian history, the 
revolt and the Cossack Hetmanate provide the link between medieval 
Rus’ and the Ukrainian national revival of the nineteenth century.” They 
also links the intellectual and religious revival of sixteenth- and early- 
seventeenth-century Ukraine with the modern revival. Modern Ukraini- 
ans were formed by two great events. The Union of Brest provoked the 
controversies and polemics in religious life that stimulated Ukrainians to 
self-awareness and definition. The Khmelnytsky uprising created a new 
social and political order. The social scientist may prefer the safe year of 
1800 as the beginning point of modern Ukrainian nation-building and 
nationalism. The specialist in early modern Europe can see that modern 
Ukrainian nation-building and national consciousness have their roots in 
the hundred years before the uprising, and that the uprising advanced 
the process of forming the Ukrainian nation. 
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The Symbol of Little Russia: 

The Pokrova Icon and Early 

Modern Ukrainian Political 
Ideology 
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On 8 December 1654, the very day that the Pereiaslav Council met, 
Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky wrote a letter to the Muscovite tsar, 
Aleksei Mikhailovich, in which he addressed the tsar by a new title: 
“Sovereign of Great and Little Russia.” The innovation was accepted by 
the tsar, and the new terms were included in his official title a month 
later, in February 1654.' 

The new terms were not used by chance. They signalled that a new 
concept of Ukrainian identity was emerging. In Khmelnytsky’s time, the 
concept of Little Russia was not fully elaborated. In fact, it changed and 
developed throughout the whole period of the Hetmanate, the Cossack 
polity founded by Bohdan Khmelnytsky in the middle of seventeenth 
century and abolished by Empress Catherine II in the 1780s.’ 

The creation of the Little Russian ideology was closely connected 
with the Orthodox church. It began to take form under Metropolitan lov 
Boretsky (1620-1631),> and after 1654, it was developed by Ukrainian 
churchmen in Russian Left-Bank Ukraine. One essential idea of “Little 
Russianism” was the notion of a common rossiiskii (sloveno-rossiiski1) 
people that included both Russians and Ukrainians. The idea was ex- 
pressed most profoundly in the Synopsis, the major historical work to 
appear in seventeenth-century Ukraine, compiled and first published in 
1674 under the supervision of the archimandrite of the Kievan Caves 
Monastery, Innokentii Gizel.* The author of the Synopsis presented an 
elaborate theory of the transference of the Rus’ princely sees from Kiev 
to Vladimir to Moscow, and evidenced strong adherence to the idea of 
the ethnic and religious unity of the rossiiskii people. At the same time, 
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Fig. 1. Pokrova icon from the village of Deshky. 
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however, he supported the traditional rights of the Ukrainian clergy 
against the offensive of the Moscow patriarchate. The response to 
Moscow’s aspirations came partly in the form of presenting Kiev as an 
equal to Moscow, or, in some cases, as an even more important center of 
the rossiiskii state than that “ruling city.” The Synopsis undoubtedly 
reflected the ideology of the Kievan monastic clergy, who supported the 
idea of the political unity with Moscow but with preservation of the 
rights of the Ukrainian clergy. That clergy was instrumental in the 
creation of the Little Russian ideology. 

The Ukrainian secular elites arrived at an acceptance of the Little 
Russian identity by a significantly different avenue. The Ukrainian-Polish 
agreement at Hadiach in 1658 demonstrated the desire of the Ukrainian 
nobility and Cossack officers to build a new Commonwealth in which the 
Rus’ nation would have the same rights as the founding nations of the 
Commonwealth, Poland and Lithuania.° Although never implemented, 
the idea was alive in the early eighteenth century. A poem of the period 
describes Poland (the Polish state) as the mother of three children: Liakh, 
Rus’, and Lytva. Two of the three, Liakh and Lytva, joined forces to kill 
the third, Rus’, against the will of their mother, Poland: 


Bineuo mot 3aatut, 6 Tloavwi noAOx*xeHHUtL, 

B tpiex mi 1agix CaoénHo ynaitennuu: 
AAXU, PYCb, AUTBA—TO CYTb 4agGa MOA; 

J6a B0320pgiwd, 63AUA Meui C6OA, 
TOnaeo 6pata y6uto coeimaua, 

A mene, matep, 3i10 O6pyeauma’ 


It can be assumed that in accepting the Little Russian ideology 
initially created by the clergy, the Cossack elites were endeavouring to 
attain the goal that they had failed to realize in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth. The idea that two peoples, the Great Russians and the 
Little Russians, would be united under the authority of the tsar, who 
would also preserve the rights of Ukrainians—Little Russians, was one of 
the fundamentals in the concept of the rossiiskii state as formulated by the 
Ukrainian intellectuals.* 

The new Little Russian ideology had a strong impact on the national 
and ethnic consciousness of the Ukrainian elites. Whereas during the pre- 
Khmelnytsky period the Orthodox magnate Adam Kysil and other 
members of the Ukrainian elite were aptly described as natione Polonus, 
gente Ruthenus, the Ukrainian clergy and nobility of the eighteenth 
century could be defined in terms of nation as rossiiane and in terms of 
ethnic background as malorosstiane. By restructuring the idea of the 
Russian (rossiiskii) state, the Little Russian ideology sought to eliminate 
the contradictions that had existed between the cultural self-identification 
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of the Ukrainian pre-Khmelnytsky elites and their national political 
identification. Now, under Russia (Rossiia), even the name of the state 
would reflect their ethnic background (Ruthenian). From the etymological 
point of view, that name was, indeed, much closer to the Ukrainians than 
to the Muscovites, the original creators of the state and its ideology. 

Historically and ideologically, “Little Russianism” gave the Ukrainian 
elites a much greater chance to realize their desire for self-rule under 
Muscovy than “Ruthenianism” had given them under the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth. As subsequent events would show, the 
Cossacks were much more able to create and preserve a polity of their 
own in Muscovite Left-Bank Ukraine than they had been in the Polish- 
occupied Right Bank. 

This article considers how the Little Russian ideology was reflected 
in Ukrainian icon painting. That ideology, once created, influenced all 
spheres of Ukrainian political, social, and cultural life. It was reflected in 
many contemporary documents and works, among which icons have 
received little attention. Historians have, in general, known much less 
about Ukrainian icons than Russian ones. Subsequent interpretations of 
“pure Orthodoxy” have regarded Ukrainian icon painting, especially 
during its “golden age” (from the seventeenth to the eighteenth century) 
as “spoiled,” owing to the introduction of naturalism in the depiction of 
sacred subjects. That style developed more readily in Ukraine than in 
other Orthodox lands, partly because of the absence of strong church 
control over iconographers. The “purists” have also been reluctant to 
recognize as canonical the “popular icon,” which art historians have come 
to appreciate only in the twentieth century.” 

Despite the “heterodoxy” of many Ukrainian icons from this period, 
the composition of most of them was still determined by iconographic 
tradition. A few iconographic themes, however, allowed iconographers 
to express the ideas and beliefs of their time more freely. Among such 
iconographic themes were the Last Judgement, the Passion of Christ, the 
Elevation of the Holy Cross, and the Feast of the Protection of the 
Theotokos, or Pokrova. 

The iconography of Pokrova as elaborated in Ukraine allowed 
iconographers numerous possibilities to introduce contemporary elements 
into iconographic composition. The figures of church hierarchs, secular’ 
rulers, and laity portrayed beneath the Virgin’s veil, or mantle, tell us a 
great deal about the forms of religious devotion and the political ideas of 
early modern Ukraine. The Feast of the Protection of the Theotokos arose 
from an account of the Virgin’s miraculous appearance in the Church of 
the Blachernai recorded in the “Life” of St. Andrew the Fool for Christ. 
According to the account, the Theotokos appeared in the Church of the 
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Blachernai, where her veil, robe and part of her girdle were later 
preserved. She was seen by St. Andrew the Fool for Christ and his 
student, Epiphanius. The Theotokos was accompanied by a group of 
saints, including John the Baptist and John the Evangelist. Andrew and 
Epiphanius saw the whole group poised in the air, above the heads of the 
congregation. According to the account of their vision, the Theotokos 
prayed for the people (the appearance took place during one of the sieges 
of Constantinople by the barbarians), took off her omophorion, and 
spread it as a shelter (Pokrova) over the people gathered in the church.” 

The Byzantine church did not know the Feast of the Protection of the 
Theotokos. It is hard to say why the story became so popular in Rus’, or 
why this special commemoration of the Virgin’s appearance and her 
protection was introduced in the Rus’ church. We also do not know the 
exact date when the feast was instituted. Some scholars maintain that it 
was established by the Kievan church at the time of Prince Volodymyr 
Monomakh, who may have been the author of the liturgical text of the 
Pokrova service. Others scholars believe that the feast was introduced in 
the Vladimir-Suzdal Principality by Prince Andrei Bogoliubsky, name- 
sake of St. Andrew the Fool for Christ.” 

After the Mongol invasion and the final dissolution of Kievan Rus’, 
the feast of Pokrova became extremely popular in the northern parts of 
the former state, in the Vladimir-Suzdal and Novgorod principalities. 
Judging by the number of churches devoted to the Protection of the 
Theotokos, the feast was especially popular in the fourteenth-fifteenth 
centuries. In the iconographic depiction of the Virgin’s appearance, two 
schools existed, the Vladimir-Suzdal and the Novgorod. The rise of 
Moscow as the political and spiritual center of the developing Russian 
state resulted in the creation of a Muscovite iconographic school as well. 
The Muscovite iconographic depiction of the feast combined the features 
of the Vladimir-Suzdal and the Novgorod schools. It pictured the Virgin 
standing on a cloud with the omophorion in her hands. The group of 
people depicted under the Virgin’s protection included St. Andrew the 
Fool for Christ with his student Epiphanius, St. Ananias, a tsar and 
tsarina, and St. Romanos the Sweet-Singer, who lived in the sixth century 
and was the author of hymns devoted to the Virgin Mary.’ 

In Ukraine, the iconography of the Pokrova feast originally had its 
own distinct character.’* In the fifteenth century, however, this local 
tradition was lost, and was later replaced by iconographic types 
borrowed from the North (Novgorod, Vladimir-Suzdal, Moscow) and 
from the West.'* Western influences were represented by the icono- 
graphic depiction of the Virgin with a mantle (“Mater Misericordiae”) as 
developed in Renaissance Italy. With time, this Western iconographic 
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composition was incorporated into the Ukrainian tradition of the Pokrova 
feast. The Western tradition of depicting real individuals under the 
mantle (protection) of the Virgin helped Ukrainians to create a new type 
of Pokrova icon and to bring the feast much closer to their earthly life. 

The special patronage of the Theotokos in Ukraine was reflected not 
only in the portrayal of representatives of the local elites under the 
mantle of the Virgin, but also in the circulation of legends that connected 
the feast with certain events in local history. Thus, one of the “Teaching 
Gospels” (levanhelite uchytelnoie), compiled in Ukraine in 1635, linked the 
miraculous appearance of the Theotokos and the vision of St. Andrew the 
Fool for Christ with the Church of the Dormition at the Kievan Caves 
Monastery. According to the story, related by the compiler of that 
teaching gospel, the Virgin appeared in the sky during the siege of Kiev 
by the Tatars and saved the city from them.” 

Judging by the number of churches devoted to the feast of Pokrova, 
in Ukraine the popularity of the Pokrova cult continued, especially 
during the last two decades of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth century'°—the time in Ukrainian history when the Cossacks 
dominated and the Hetmanate and the Zaporozhian Sich flourished. It is 
no surprise, therefore, that the iconography of the Cossack regions in 
Left-Bank Ukraine—the Kiev region and Zaporizhzhia—was heavily 
influenced by Cossack tastes and that Cossack officers were the primary 
patrons of the churches. They ordered icons from iconographers and, 
according to the fashion of the time, wanted to be depicted in them.” 

The best-known Pokrova icon is that which includes a portrait of 
Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky. Indeed, this icon often serves as a symbol 
of Ukrainian icon painting. It provides not only evidence of the develop- 
ment of a Little Russian political consciousness, but also information on 
Cossack Ukraine’s political culture much better than any other icon of the 
period. 

The icon was found in the church of the village of Deshky, not far 
from the town of Bohuslav (in today’s Kiev oblast).'* (See fig. 1.) It 
belongs to the iconography of the Pokrova type in Ukraine that was 
elaborated under the influence of Western iconography. From the West 
it borrowed not only its composition, in the manner of “Mater Miseri- 
cordiae,” and the depiction of historical persons under the Virgin’s 
mantle, but also other iconographic features. Among them was the 
reflection of the Catholic belief in the Immaculate Conception. During the 
early modern period, that belief had strongly influenced the way in 
which the Virgin was pictured in Western iconography. There the masters 
represented her as a young woman, or even a teenage girl, full of life and 
beauty. Traces of the influence of the belief in the Immaculate Conception 
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can be found in Ukrainian iconography as early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century.” 

Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo, who kept a diary of his travels through 
Ukraine in 1654 and 1656, wrote about his visit to a monastery in Cossack 
Ukraine: “...in the church we saw an icon of Our Lady, painted as a 
young woman crowned. All along our way we saw her portrayed as a 
maiden, an immaculate virgin, with rosy cheeks.”*” His description 
exactly fits the Virgin painted on the Pokrova icon from Deshky: she has 
rosy cheeks and a crown over her head. The crown reflects the influence 
of another Western tradition—picturing Mary as the Queen of Heaven. 
That tradition became extremely popular in Ukraine in the eighteenth 
century, when the practice of including crowns on miraculous icons was 
introduced, but Ukrainian iconographers were already well acquainted 
with it at the beginning of the seventeenth century.*' Despite the 
Western origin of the composition of the Deshky icon, the local popula- 
tion regarded it as a Pokrova icon. As a result, the Eastern tradition of 
the Blachernai miracle was linked with the traditions of Western 
iconography. 

Although the icon has been published extensively in recent decades 
and often serves as a symbol of early modern Ukrainian icon painting, to 
date no specialized study of it has been written. Surveys of Ukrainian 
religious painting have dated it variously from the mid-seventeenth to 
the mid-eighteenth century. Usually, no explanation or comment about 
the dating is given.~ The same is true of the identification of the persons 
portrayed on the icon. It is generally accepted that the icon includes not 
only a portrait of Bohdan Khmelnytsky, but also of Tsar Aleksei 
Mikhailovich. Sviatoslav Hordynsky has stated that the church hierarch 
pictured on the icon is the Kievan metropolitan Dionisii Balaban.” 
However, Balaban (1657-63), well-known for his support of Hetman Ivan 
Vyhovsky’s anti-Moscow politics, was not a metropolitan under 
Khmelnytsky: he was installed in the Kievan see only after the hetman’s 
death. Also, an extant portrait of Balaban shows little if any similarity to 
the hierarch pictured on the Deshky icon.” 

Identification of the tsar pictured on the icon with the person of 
Aleksei Mikhailovich is problematical as well. Although it is true that the 
tsar depicted in the Deshky icon resembles Aleksei Mikhailovich more 
than any other Muscovite tsar, and that picturing Bohdan Khmelnytsky 
and Aleksei Mikhailovich together makes sense in terms of chronology, 
the portrait actually recalls the abstract (ideal) tsars depicted on Ukraini- 
an icons of the early modern period. One such icon is the well-known 
Pokrova icon from Sulymivka, which was painted in the tradition of 
Eastern iconography and dates from the 1740s.”° 
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The identification of only one figure pictured on the icon is beyond 
dispute, that of Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky. The inclusion of his 
portrait is crucial for an understanding of the political ideology of the 
icon and for answering the question of when and under what circum- 
stances the Deshky icon was painted. To answer that question, we must 
examine the Pokrova icon from Deshky in the context of the cult that 
elevated and glorified the memory of Bohdan Khmelnytsky. 

There are definite traces of the emergence of a Khmelnytsky cult as 
early as 1649. At that time, speeches and verses glorifying Khmelnytsky 
were produced by a circle of students at the Kievan Mohyla Collegium 
and by Ivan Vyhovsky’s chancellery.*° A common feature of modern 
studies on the Khmelnytsky revolt and the personality of the hetman is 
the general belief that the cult of Khmelnytsky created during his 
hetmancy continued to exist throughout the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. As a rule, Cossack chronicles of the eighteenth century are 
cited as evidence for this thesis, as are early modern panegyrics devoted 
to Khmelnytsky, most of which also derive from eighteenth-century 
manuscripts.” The time lapse reflected by the sources is not the result 
of happenstance: it can be regarded as evidence that no such cult existed 
during the second half of the seventeenth century. 

Some anti-Khmelnytsky writings were being produced during this 
period, not only by the Poles, but also by some Orthodox clergy. 
Khmelnytsky had led the Cossacks who had started the war, and the 
clergy generally placed blame on them for the war’s consequences, that 
is, for the period of travail known as the Ruin. The anonymous author of 
the political pamphlet entitled “A warning to Ukraine” (1669) mentioned 
Khmelnytsky only once, and then unfavorably: “...Ykpaina jo go6poro 


coOi He cipaBuAa, aHi MaHoBaT U paguT cobi He yMiAa 3a CTaporo XMeAHHYKO- 
1128 
TRO) ve 


The first panegyric to Khmelnytsky written after his death apparently 
derived from the course of rhetoric at the Kievan Mohyla Academy and 
was delivered there in 1693.” It can be considered one of the first 
indications that the Khmelnytsky cult had reemerged and begun to 
flourish, probably no earlier than the second decade of the eighteenth 
century. That conclusion is supported by an analysis of the texts of the 
Cossack chronicles. The first of them, written by Samovydets (“Eyewit- 
ness”) around 1703, contains no evidence of any special veneration of 
Khmelnytsky, whereas the second, compiled by the Cossack officer 
Hryhorii Hrabianka in 1710, not only glorified Khmelnytsky, but 
represented him as a main hero of Ukrainian history.” Verses devoted 
to Bohdan Khmelnytsky and references to him in other poems occur in 
manuscripts dating from the 1710s to the 1720s: in the course of poetics, 
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“Libri tres de arte poeticae...,” delivered at the Kievan Mohyla Academy 
in 1714; in the book of verses, dating from 1719-1720, of Andrii Herasy- 
movych, a student of the academy; and in Hnat Buzanovsky’s course 
“Congeries praeceptorum rhetoricorum...,” delivered at the academy in 
1729.’ The idea underlying the famous drama “Mylost Bozhiia...,” 
dating from 1728, is expressed in its full title: “Muaocrp boxia, Ykpainy 


oT Heygo6Hocumux o6ug AagcpKux upe3 Borgana 3inopia XMeAHUYbKOrO, 
IIp€CAaBHOFO BOLCHK 3aNOpO3bKUX reTbMaHa, cBoboguBuas....”°* At around 


the same time, Samiilo Velychko completed his chronicle, in which he 
glorified Khmelnytsky.* Thus, the period between 1710 and 1729 was 
indeed the formative one in the creation of a new image of Khmelnytsky. 

Why did the numerous panegyrics of the period glorify Khmel- 
nytsky? There were primarily three matters for which he was praised in 
1710-1720: (1) the subordination of Ukraine to the Muscovite tsar; (2) the 
liberation of Ukraine from the Polish yoke; (3) the protection of the 
Orthodox church. There is no doubt that the cult of Bohdan Khmelnytsky 
reemerged as an anti-Mazepa cult. Hetman Ivan Mazepa, mention of 
whose very name was proscribed after he went over to the Swedes, was 
described in the decrees of Peter I as a traitor of the tsar, an ally of the 
Poles, and an enemy of Orthodoxy, who wanted to invite the Poles into 
Ukraine and to introduce the church union.” The characteristics ascribed 
to Bohdan Khmelnytsky by Hryhorii Hrabianka in the foreword to his 
chronicle may better reveal the meaning of the Khmelnytsky myth for 
post-Poltava Ukrainians than other writings of the period. Hrabianka 
characterized Khmelnytsky as a faithful son “of Russia,” who liberated 
Ukraine from the Polish yoke and brought it under the rule of the 
“Russian” monarch: “...o6mjoio Bo36yxgeHilt MOAB30I0 cygux i cero 
BipHitioro pocilicbkoro CcuHa 6Aaropa3yMHOro BOK AA HorgaHa XMeCAHUYbKOLO, 


Maayto Pocito or Taxuaiioro ira AAJCbKOrO KO3aIJbKUM MYy2KECTBOM 
CBOOOAMBIIOrO i [ROCLICEOM) MOHapCci 13 CTOABHUMM rpagu B TepBOOUTHOCTB 
5 


yw 


MpUBeAUIOLO.... 

Thus, the Khmelnytsky cult, which began to reemerge under the 
hetmancy of Mazepa as part of the growing self-awareness of the Cossack 
elites and the glorification of Cossack leaders (Ivan Pidkova, too, received 
high priase), was transformed into an anti-Mazepa cult, the cult of the 
hetman faithful to the tsar. The Khmelnytsky myth was created by 
Ukrainians themselves and, from that vantage point, reflected their own 
aspirations. In glorifying Khmelnytsky, the Cossack elites not only 
wanted to rehabilitate themselves in the eyes of the monarchy, but also 
to secure for themselves the privileges and rights once granted by the tsar 
to Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky. 

Securing the Cossack rights once granted to Khmelnytsky became 
extremely important for the Ukrainian elites after the first abolition of the 
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hetmancy and the introduction of rule by the first Little Russian College 
in Ukraine in 1721. The restoration of the hetman’s office under the new 
tsar, Peter II, in 1727 created a new wave in the glorification of Khmel- 
nytsky. The tsar decreed that “there be a hetman and officers in Little 
Russia and that they be maintained in accordance with the treaty of 
Hetman Bohdan Khmelnytsky.”* The election of a new hetman, Danylo 
Apostol, on 1 October 1727 was accompanied by festivities organized not 
only by Cossack officers, but also by city officials in Kiev. In 1728, the 
newly elected hetman came to St. Petersburg to participate in the 
coronation of the new tsar. The main goal of Danylo Apostol’s journey 
to St. Petersburg was “the restitution of ancient Ukrainian rights and 
liberties according to the treaty concluded with Hetman Bohdan 
Khmelnytsky.”*” His mission was a resounding success, in that he 
received from the Russian government the so-called Confirmed Articles 
that restored many of the Cossack rights taken away by Peter I.** That 
same year the author of the drama “Mylost Bozhiia...,” glorifying Bohdan 
Khmelnytsky and praising the new Russian tsar, called Danylo Apostol 
the second Khmelnytsky.” Clearly the mood of the whole Cossack 
society, as reflected in the writings of intellectuals from the Kievan 
Mohyla Academy, was to apotheosize the memory of Bohdan Khmelnyts- 
ky. 

The reestablishment of the hetmancy and the new glorification of 
Khmelnytsky in years 1727-1728 had a serious impact on the portraiture 
of Bohdan Khmelnytsky. Apparently, W. Hondius’s famous woodcut por- 
trait of the hetman, dated 1651, was rediscovered in Ukraine only around 
this time. Well-known in Western Europe, the portrait was almost 
unknown in Ukraine until the first decades of the eighteenth century. 
Indeed, no Ukrainian copy of Hondius’s woodcut dates to that period. 
The author of the famous portrait of Khmelnytsky in Velychko’s 
chronicle, if he knew of Hondius’s work at all, must have disregarded it. 
He, presumably, based his own portrait of Khmelnytsky on a portrait of 
~ Hetman Ivan Samoilovych.”’ (See figs. 2a and 2b.) 

The first evidence we have of the rediscovery of Hondius’s woodcut 
dates to 1728, an important year for this study. That same year, a portrait 
of Bohdan Khmelnytsky was painted on the wall of the Dormition 
cathedral in the Kievan Caves Monastery. Although it was covered with 
paint in 1834, an extant copy shows that the original was based on 
Hondius’s 1651 portrait of the hetman.”’ (See figs. 3a and 3b.) The 
Khmelnytsky portrait in the Caves Monastery must have become the best 
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known of all of the hetman’s portraits, for thousands of Ukrainians made 
pilgrimages to the monastery. It served as a model for many popular 
paintings of Khmelnytsky, including the painting called “Bohdan with 
Regiments,” which was preserved until the 1880s in the village of 
Subotiv, the family estate of Khmelnytsky. As numerous scholars, from 
Hnat Khotkevych to Pavlo Zholtovsky, have proved, the painting is an 
illustration of “Mylost Bozhiia.”** What scholars did not notice was that 
the painting definitely relied on the wall portrait of Bohdan Khmelnytsky 
in the Kievan Caves Monastery, which dates to the same year (1728) as 
the drama. 

The years 1727-1728 unquestionably played an important role in the 
creation of the Khmelnytsky myth and the establishment of his 
iconography. It was around this time or, possibly, somewhat later that the 
Pokrova icon of Deshky must have been painted. There is no evidence 
that the portrait of Khmelnytsky contained therein was based on the 
Khmelnytsky portrait in the Caves Monastery, but it is clear that the 
iconographer made use of Hondius’s woodcut or one of its later copies. 

The icon from Deshky is one of the best reflections of the Khmel- 
nytsky cult in eighteenth-century iconography. The cult, as it reemerged 
in the eighteenth century, symbolized the new unity of the secular and 
church elites of the Hetmanate. The verbal attacks of the clergy on 
Cossack officers that occurred in the 1660s-70s and the 1710s (after 
Mazepa’s defeat) came to a halt in the 1720s. The development of 
Pokrova iconography, which allowed Cossack hetmans and officers to be 
depicted on icons side by side with church hierarchs, reflected the new 
unity of these elites. 

The Khmelnytsky cult was an important part of the Little Russian 
ideology and reflected one of the most crucial ideas in its development. 
Restructured after the Poltava defeat, the cult symbolized the final victory 
of “Little Russianism” over the idea of Ukrainian independence, which 
had begun to develop in Ukraine under Hetman Ivan Mazepa and was 
expressed in the writings of his General Chancellor, Pylyp Orlyk. The 
Khmelnytsky cult had to reflect the loyalty of the Cossack elites to the 
tsars as well as their desire to preserve the office of hetman and the 
Cossack privileges once granted to them by the tsars. 

The development of the Khmelnytsky cult should be viewed in the 
context not only of the legacy of Poltava, but also in that of a new 
Ukrainian identity in which the cult of the hero had an important place. 
Despite the criticism directed against “Little Russianism” in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, the Little Russian ideology was a most 
important step in the development of modern Ukrainian national 
consciousness and identity. In contrast to the “Ruthenianism’” of the pre- 
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Khmelnytsky elites—who did not perceive themselves along modern 
national (Ukrainian and Belarusian) lines, but, instead, shared a common 
“Ruthenian” consciousness—the Little Russian ideology was the first to 
provide a foundation for modern Ukrainian self-awareness and self- 
consciousness. 
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Poetry as Milk: A Seventeenth- 
Century Metaphor and its 
Pedagogical Context 


Natalia Pylypiuk 


In 1691, one year after the elevation of Archimandrite Varlaam 
Iasynsky to the metropolitan see of Kiev, Halych and all Rus’, the Poltava 
priest loan Velychkovsky dedicated to him a collection of carmina curiosa 
written in the Ukrainian vernacular and entitled Mleko ot ovcy pastyru 
nalezhnoie (Milk from the Sheep to the Shepherd Owed). Like many 
writings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, this collection 
survived in a single copy and was discovered only much later. The 
carefully ornamented manuscript in which it was preserved, along with 
an earlier work by Velychkovsky also honouring Iasynsky as the newly 
appointed primate of the Ukrainian church, was exhibited in 1908 at the 
XIV Archeological Conference held in Chernihiv. Its text was published 
for the first time in 1972.! 

Immediately after the discovery of the manuscript and, especially, 
after the publication of most of Velychkovsky’s known legacy, a number 
of scholars turned to this truly remarkable figure in early modern 
Ukrainian literature. They noted his elegant Polish-language panegyric 
honouring the prominent churchman and prolific writer, Lazar Bara- 
novych. They also took note of his inventive poetry in the lingua volgare 
(“pryrodnym iazykom,” as Velychkovsky called it). His works in the 
vernacular included masterful epigrams inspired by those of the well- 
known schoolmaster John Owen, an encomium honouring Hetman Ivan 
Samoilovych, a collection of meditational verses constructed around the 
conceit of a pectoral watch, and, finally, the carmina curiosa mentioned 
above. Mostly scholarly discussions have acknowledged Velychkovsky’s 
Baroque poetics, his unique talent, and the defence of the vernacular he 
made in the preface to Mleko.* 

The purpose of my discussion is to focus on the alimentary metaphor 
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underlying the title Milk from the Sheep to the Shepherd Owed, and to 
propose that—beyond honouring Varlaam Iasynsky as his hierarch and 
former instructor of poetics—Velychkovsky’s collection sought to 
challenge a central tenet of the humanistic paideia as it was practised at 
his alma mater, the Kievan Mohyla Collegium. 

I will develop my argument in three stages. In the first, I will indicate 
the contrast between the apologetic tone of the poet’s dedication to the 
metropolitan and his confident stance in the preface to Mleko. I will also 
present the epigraphs in which Velychkovsky marshals one alimentary 
metaphor after another. In the second stage, I will describe the function 
of the poetics-rhetoric sequence within the humanistic trivium and argue 
against the commonly held belief that its primary role was to instill love 
and respect for the literary enterprise. In the third stage, I will reveal that 
the full implication of Velychkovsky’s offering to Iasynsky can be appre- 
ciated only after we have a synoptic view of the century-old tradition he 
attempted to reshape in 1691. 


I 


The extended title of the collection announces that Velychkovsky’s 
poems are constructed in honour of the Virgin Mary and offered as a 
dutiful token to the metropolitan.’ The title clearly links the concept of 
“milk owed” with both “poetic labours” and “symbols of service.” Then 
a four-line acrostic, which communicates the year in which the collection 
was presented, has Mary herself claiming that she raised her first-born 
babe on a diet of milk. Subsequently, three heraldic distichs reinforce the 
milk leitmotif by arguing that, in lasynsky’s coat-of-arms, the stars and 
the “horns” of the moon point to the Milky Way. 

Velychkovsky’s manuscript did not survive these three centuries 
intact. Missing from Mleko ot ovcy pastyru nalezhnoie is a fragment 
containing the first part of the dedicatory. The extant text begins in the 
middle of a sentence in which Velychkovsky informs the metropolitan 
that lately, no less than before, he has been engaged in the translation of 
religious writings. As he turns to the main subject of the dedicatory, the 
author first distances himself from the poetry being presented by calling 
it the effort of his early youth. Nonetheless, he submits the collection to 
Iasynsky’s judgement (“rozsudku”) and expresses the hope that it “not 
remain in the shadow of forgetfulness.” He implores the metropolitan not 
to reject the offering, if only because of the divine persons praised 
therein—that is, the Mother and the Son of God. Velychkovsky states 
that, through the dignity of God’s Mother, we again become pure and 
innocent infants and are allowed to suckle uncontaminated milk from the 
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Virgin’s breasts.* He concludes the dedicatory by reminding lIasynsky 
that, as a shepherd, he deserves to consume the milk drawn from his 
flock. As he signs the dedicatory, Velychkovsky addresses the metropoli- 
tan as his merciful lord, shepherd, and benefactor. 

At this point Velychkovsky introduces four epigraphs. The first, taken 
from the Ostrih Bible’s translation of Psalm 118 (119): 70, states: “Their 
heart has hardened like milk into cheese.”” The second epigraph is an 
anonymous syllabic distich: “Far away, my heart stands, far away, from 
those/Whose heart has hardened like milk into cheese.”° 

The third epigraph is also from a biblical source—the Ostrih Bible’s 
translation of I Peter II: 1,2: “Lay aside all malice and deceit, and 
pretence, and envy, and all slander, and like newborn babes crave the 
MILK of the word, rather than that of dishonesty, so that by it you may 
grow to salvation.”” The fourth and final epigraph is drawn from the 
akathiston in honour of the Theotokos (ikos 6): “Rejoice, 0 promised 
land/Rejoice, whence milk and honey flow.”* 

The poet now turns to the reader. Avoiding the humility topoi he 
employed in the dedication to Iasynsky, Velychkovsky remarks first that 
many nations, especially those renowned for the arts, possess not only 
oratory but also wondrous and masterful poetry fashioned by high minds 
in their “natural tongue.” Couching his arguments in pedagogical terms, 
he states that various nations “take delight” in such endeavours and use 
them to “sharpen the wit” of their descendants.’ Because such works do 
not appear in print in his own patria, Velychkovsky, driven by his love 
for it, sets out to express, in Ruthenian, some of these delightful poetic 
forms.'? He emphasizes that his collection does not consist of transla- 
tions, and makes it clear that his express goal was to discover uniquely 
Ruthenian constructs through the imitation of compositional stratagems 
employed in other languages.'' With these, he hopes to embellish the 
patria and please those among her sons who love wisdom and are eager 
to read.” In the latter part of the preface, Velychkovsky warns his 
readers that none of the poems was easy to compose and that, to under- 
stand and fall in love with every hidden device, they need to study each 
verse carefully.” 


II 


After a first reading of the material I have just summarized, it is not 
difficult to conclude that Velychkovsky was courting an audience 
innocent at heart, but not necessarily young in age. This becomes 
especially evident when we review the verse that precedes his epigraph 
(i.e., Psalm 118[119]: 69): “Though the proud forge lies against me, with 
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all my heart I will observe your precepts.” The poet’s self-assured stance 
in the epigraphs and preface to the reader stands in sharp contrast to the 
humble tone of his dedicatory letter. The full intent behind this tension 
can be understood only when we realize that Velychkovsky is both allud- 
ing to and simultaneously rejecting a pedagogical commonplace of this 
period, namely, that poetry is merely a learning tool and a childish 
pursuit. 

Let me elaborate this point. Contrary to what has been posited by 
numerous scholars, the grammar-poetics-rhetoric sequence at the Kievan 
Mohyla Collegium was never dedicated to the study of literature per se.'* 
As in most humanistic schools—the Kievan Mohyla Collegium being one 
of them—the primary function of this sequence was to teach pupils to 
read, write, and think in Latin, the language of universal culture and, 
specifically, the language of their future studies. Latin, it must be 
stressed, was not a mother tongue for anyone. Knowledge of it was not 
a skill that could be passed on, so to speak, with mother’s milk. 

Literature—within the trivium—served mostly “as a concrete mani- 
festation, and vast territory for illustration of grammatical rules.”'’ No 
humanistic school, be it Protestant, Catholic, or, for that matter, Orthodox, 
held the study of literature in high esteem. As the cultural historian R. R. 
Bolgar has argued: “Literature came second and was often despised. It 
could hardly have been otherwise; for a great number of the pupils at 
these schools were destined for the Roman Catholic priesthood or for the 
Protestant ministry. They were bound to be absorbed in their vocation 
and to regard as distracting studies that had not a specifically religious 
content.”*° 

In the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, literary study beyond 
the trivium level, if pursued at all, occurred only on the individual’s own 
initiative or in special circumstances. In the quadrivium, the teaching of 
logic, natural philosophy, metaphysics and, ultimately, theology was not 
subject to methods that relied upon the presentation of literary excerpts 
as models for imitation. After all, the humanist struggle for the primacy 
of philological studies had not resulted in the creation of an upper-level 
literary program capable of competing with the prestige of courses 
designed for future theologians, lawyers, doctors, and civil servants. As 
a matter of fact, in the quadrivium of all humanistic schools, scholastic 
methods reigned supreme.” 

For this reason, the trivial sequence of grammar, poetics, and rhetoric 
functioned—at best—as a foundation for further training. Devoted as it 
was to the development of basic communication skills, it could not con- 
sider literary texts as something other than auxiliary vehicles in the 
process of language acquisition.'* Moreover, with the stabilization of the 
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new learning within carefully supervised establishments, a boy graduat- 
ing from the final class in rhetoric was, more often than not, still in his 
early teens. Thus, most humanistic pedagogical treatises dealing with the 
literary profile of the trivium (and the attendant expurgated texts used 
at this level) allude to the classical alimentary metaphor “a milk diet for 
beginners,” employed by Quintilian in the Institutio oratoria (I1,4,5) and by 
Paul in his epistles to the Corinthians (1:32) and Hebrews (5:12)."” 

The metaphor was frequently marshalled by pedagogues to defend 
sound curricular principles (e.g., simple material before complex; verbal 
arts before moral philosophy; carnal nourishment before spiritual instruc- 
tion). But it was also invoked by moralists who felt uncomfortable with 
the texts employed in the trivium. By a rhetorical twist they pressed into 
service the Pauline parallels between (a) milk and carnal man, and 
(b) solid food and spiritual man, thus emphasizing that literary exercises 
constituted merely an initiation ritual in the educational process. 

The new child psychology that led to the entrenchment of humanistic 
methods in the trivium recommended close control of all adolescent 
activity. This factor strongly influenced the pedagogical uses of literature. 
It led many educators to regard literature as the ideal tool for assisting 
the weak mind to overcome its weaknesses. For example, in Syntagma 
tragoediae Latinae (Antwerp, 1593), the Jesuit author Martin Antonio Del 
Rio argued that literature toughens young minds. At the same time, 
however, he censured literary activity as unworthy of mature men, em- 
phasizing that poetry, drama, history, oratory, and literature in general 
should be studied only by the young, not by adults, whose sole concern 
with these things should be to edit texts for schoolboys.” 

Ukrainian preceptors in Lviv, Lutsk, and Kiev did not write peda- 
gogical treatises. Consequently, the attitudes they instilled in their 
charges have to be gleaned from contemporary school documents, pole- 
mical tracts, and the statements made by various authors. In my research 
I have encountered numerous traces of the contradictory attitude toward 
literature so typical among humanistic pedagogues. For example, the 
ninth article of the 1586 Poriadok shkolnyi (School Schedule) of the Lviv 
Confraternity School justified its new methods by quoting St. Paul: 
“(While I am a youngster I reason and think like a youngster; when I 
reach the age of a mature man I need no milk.”*' On the other hand, the 
anonymous Prosfonema. A Greeting..., recited by pupils of this school in 
honour of Archbishop Mykhailo Rohoza on 17 January 1591, exhorted 
Ukrainian children to “crave the milk of word study,” in terms drawn 
directly from I Peter (2:1-2). 

The new learning that was being adopted by Orthodox subjects of the 
Crown led to many discussions. Thus, in the 1603 polemical tract 
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Questions and Answers [Exchanged] between an Orthodox and a Papist, the 
exponent of Catholic schooling defends the literary framework of the 
trivium while simultaneously designating it as “milk,” “the soft arts, 
simple and intermingled with fables.” Significantly, his Orthodox 
opponent accepts the argument but emphasizes that, in the pupil’s 
education, biblical texts should quickly replace the literary diet. It is 
evident that for him the initiation ritual should be as brief as possible. 

Consider also the claim made in 1720 by the chronicler Samiilo 
Velychko in his Discourse on the Cossack War against the Poles: “|P]anegyric 
and poetic extravagances are appropriate only for young children acquir- 
ing knowledge.”” 

Finally, highly indicative of this mindset’s enduring legacy is the 
testimony of none other than Hryhorii Skovoroda, a prominent Ukrainian 
writer of the eighteenth century. In his 1781 work The Two [Principles], a 
Colloquy on the Topic “It is Easy to be Blessed,” the character Danyil 
reiterates a recurrent motif in Skovoroda’s treatises by exhorting the 
uninitiated Farra to dismiss faulty explications of Holy Writ: “[...] 
Discard the shadow; hasten to the truth. Leave behind physical tales for 
toothless infants. [Leave behind] all that is woman-like, a fable, empty, 
which does not lead you to harbour.”™ 

Statements such as these, while few and far between, are significant 
because they point to a single source: the Kievan Mohyla Collegium of 
which both men were alumni. Velychko, a coeval of Velychkovsky’s sons 
and a member of the Cossack elite (starshyna), represents the stratum of 
the Ukrainian intelligentsia that rebelled against the writings of Kiev’s 
academic ecclesiastics. The above-quoted passage is drawn from the 
preface to his monumental chronicle, the most significant vernacular 
work of its kind written in the early eighteenth century. Skovoroda, on 
the other hand, was the son of an indigent Cossack and held sessional 
positions as a teacher of syntax, poetics, and ethics. His pedagogical 
activity gave initial stimulus to The Garden of Divine Songs, the most 
remarkable collection of poetry written in the eighteenth century. After 
failing to secure a permanent position, Skovoroda became an itinerant 
philosopher and, characteristically, gave up writing poetry, turning 
instead to the composition of prose tracts and colloquies in Slavonic. 

The specific contexts in which Velychko’s and Skovoroda’s comments 
appear must be acknowledged. The chronicler’s attack on the poetry of 
praise (and poetry in general) buttresses his critique of versified historical 
narrative, more specifically the Wojna Domowa of the Polish author 
Samuel Twardowski. Skovoroda’s entire oeuvre, on the other hand, seeks 
to contrast the mendacity of poetic verisimilitude with the spiritual and 
ineffable meaning hidden beneath Holy Writ’s figurative discourse.” 
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The goals pursued by these authors are very different, but the terms of 
their arguments are drawn from one source—the moralist’s detraction of 
poetry. 

At the core of the differences separating early modern Ukrainian 
literature from its West European counterparts (which, incidentally, were 
also informed by the humanistic paideia) is the fact that the poetics taught 
in Ukrainian educational establishments were never challenged by a 
courtly theory of art. 

The theory of style, as codified in the neo-Latin manuals of the 
Kievan Mohyla Collegium, remained in essence a subset of humanist 
poetics. What this meant, in practical terms, is that the symbiosis between 
humanistic and courtly theories of art that ultimately stimulated the 
creativity of English, Spanish, French and even Polish authors never 
developed in Ukraine. In the absence of such a symbiosis, not a single 
author—either before or after Velychkovsky—sought to assist the Ukrain- 
ian reader with a compendium devoted to the poetic potential of the 
vernacular tongue. 

The Kievan Mohyla Collegium did not have as its goal the training of 
businessmen or courtiers wishing to develop the language skills needed 
in the service of a native or foreign monarch. Its poetics-rhetoric sequence 
served, first of all, as the framework for the study of two foreign 
tongues—Latin, the classical language of Roman antiquity, and Slavonic, 
the sacral medium of all East Slavs. In true humanistic fashion, this trivial 
sequence assigned immense civilizing power to skilled expression and, 
consequently, always assumed the pedagogical ethos implied in Cicero’s 
notion of ethical persuasion. The courtly idea that poetry’s primary aim 
is to delight and provide entertainment was alien to Ukrainian precep- 
tors. While they accepted that poetry succeeds as a pedagogical tool 
because it imparts pleasure, they remained steadfastly committed to its 
moral function. They never accepted the possibility that delighting could 
take precedence over teaching and persuading. This can be easily ascer- 
tained from the fact that Ukrainian preceptors rarely speak of receptive 
criteria when classifying figures of speech. Their approach, as a rule, 
stresses semantic and formal, in other words, grammatical criteria. 

Inasmuch as their manuals address young boys—an audience uniniti- 
ated to the full spectrum of humanist training—Ukrainian preceptors 
focus on the microscopic issues of style: etymology, length of syllables, 
morphology, and elementary syntax. The macroscopic issues of style 
remain outside the scope of their textbooks. By the same token, their 
manuals never aspire to develop literary theory per se. This could not 
have been otherwise, for the very humanist tracts from which Ukrainian 
preceptors culled their basic information had never entertained such a 
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goal in the first place. Given the linguistic goals of the Kievan Mohyla 
Collegium, it is understandable that the illustrative material of the poetics- 
rhetoric sequence should have focused on classical models and neglected, 
for most part, topical material.” 

Had the Collegium’s alumni pursued additional training in something 
akin to Queen Elizabeth’s court, or one of the commercial schools in 
Lisbon and Genoa, they would have acquired fluency in other vernacular 
languages beside Polish and Ruthenian, the ancillary tools of Latin and 
Slavonic learning, respectively.” This, in turn, would have given them 
access to the truly innovative theories of art, which—in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries—were being published not in Latin, but in 
modern vernaculars. Long before they were incorporated into the cur- 
riculum of the humanistic educational establishment, vernacular tongues 
were the tools of the cultures promoted by courts and commercial aristo- 
cracies.”° 

Of greater importance for the present discussion is the fact that, 
unlike humanist scholars, Ukrainian preceptors never explicitly aligned 
their courses with the goal of reinstating the magistertum of Roman 
culture. Moreover, there is no evidence that they sought to expand the 
cultural preeminence of their own “classical” language, Slavonic, beyond 
the religious sphere. And, unlike English and West European court poets, 
Ukrainian authors of poetics never sought to generate the ascendancy of 
poetry in their “natural tongue.” Consider the following, for example: in 
his 1705 defence of poetry, Teofan Prokopovych, among the standard 
commonplaces, declares that poetry preserves for posterity the heroic 
virtues of distinguished individuals. He also underscores poetry's 
usefulness—its capacity to depict models worthy of imitation. He does 
not, however, identify heroes and posterity with any specific cultural 
group. He does so only in the rhetoric course, when describing the 
benefits that eloquence would bring to his own war-torn but unnamed 
country. 

Thus, in sharp contrast to both humanist and court authors of poetics, 
Ukrainian preceptors do not conceive of poetry as a discrete manifesta- 
tion of a cultural continuum that can be claimed as their own. Moreover, 
they do not define it as a phenomenon that can be developed and per- 
petuated. Rather, they view poetry as a tool serving intramural concerns 
that oscillate between communication skills, moral upbringing, and 
mental development. 

The harnessing of Polish material by Ukrainian preceptors is not an 
insignificant phenomenon. I propose, however, that assessing it strictly 
in terms of the influence of Polish culture, as some scholars have done, 
is ahistorical. This language had, from the very beginning, played an 
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ancillary role in the Kievan Mohyla Collegium. Given the political realities 
at the time of its establishment, such an approach was both a necessity 
and a hard-won privilege of the Crown’s Ukrainian subjects. The pheno- 
menon needs to be appreciated, first of all, within the context of changes 
taking place throughout Europe, including Crown Poland, in the 1650s. 
At that time, the upper-track educational establishment (i.e., the 
humanistic school) began the gradual incorporation of vernacular 
material into the Latin trivium.” This was a logical result of the 
ascendancy of the vernaculars, a process that had been unleashed by 
institutions competing with the humanistic school. It was on the heels of 
this development that Kiev preceptors began introducing examples of 
Polish poetry. 

The Kievan Mohyla Collegium was the construct of a society that had 
integrated vertically in its defence of the Rus’ religion. It was the sole 
institution in Ukraine meeting the educational needs of Orthodox Christ- 
ians, be they noblemen, Cossacks, craftsmen, merchants or clergymen. In 
the absence of a court and merchant schools promoting the Ukrainian 
lingua volgare (and other modern languages), alternative cultural models 
were not nurtured. Consequently, when the reading of selected vernacu- 
lar texts became an accepted practice in the trivium, Ukrainian preceptors 
turned to an accessible source, the most readily available part of the 
Polish repertoire.” 

Numerous as they are in Ukrainian school manuals, Polish illustrative 
fragments do not represent the full spectrum of contemporary Polish 
letters. Instead, they are selections drawn from published sources and 
represent either translations or periphrases, or analogues of classical 
models. 


Ill 


Such, in essence, was the Ukrainian redaction of the humanistic 
paideia. Seen from this perspective, Velychkovsky’s collection Mleko ot ovcy 
pastyru nalezhnoie acquires dimensions that thus far have remained 
unnoticed. 

Firstly, it is highly significant that, even though he does not 
acknowledge any poetic activity in his mature age, Velychkovsky opts for 
Peter’s version of the alimentary metaphor (I, 2: 1-2) rather than Paul’s (I 
Cor 3:2 and 13:11; Hebrews 5:12). Thus, instead of aligning poetry with 
the carnal nourishment necessary at the initial and transitory trivium, he 
identifies it with a spiritual diet. In fact, none of the alimentary allusions 
in Mleko suggests that poetry is fit only for the young or spiritually 
uninitiated. On the contrary, the verse from Psalm 118 (119) employs a 
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milk solid—literally, milk hardened [curdled] into cheese—as a metaphor 
for spiritual corruption. Velychkovsky’s second epigraph, perhaps his 
own syllabic distich, emphatically distances the poet’s heart from those 
who, through pride and mendacity, have lost their child-like innocence. 
I propose, therefore, that Velychkovsky’s deliberate intention was to 
vindicate poetry’s innocent pleasures and to dissociate the literary 
enterprise from its reputation as a childish, immature pursuit. By turning 
to the very games that in the humanistic trivium commanded a consider- 
able segment of the poetics course, and that fourteen years later 
Prokopovych would dismiss as pueriles consonantiae, Velychkovsky sought 
to initiate the reader into the vernacular literary game (ludus literarius). 
Secondly, the ikos from the akathiston service identifies flowing milk 
with natural bounty. And, most importantly, the first acrostic of Mleko— 
beside signalling that the collection consists of carmina curiosa—subtly 
aligns the author’s love for his patria with the primal filiation between 
Mary and her Son. In this context, Velychkovsky’s reference to Ruthenian 
as the “natural tongue,” rather than the more frequently used expression 
of the time, prostaia mova, appears to have been weighed carefully. 
Velychkovsky’s desires that his patria be embellished with wondrous 
and masterful poetry composed by high intellects in the natural tongue 
reveals a mindset that is closer to that of George Puttenham than that of 
countless humanistic preceptors. To appreciate this, consider the fol- 
lowing fragment from The Arte of English Poesie, in which the Elizabethan 
court poet argues that “Poesie” in the “vulgar” tongue can become an 
“Art” if its rules and precepts are formulated by studious persons: 


Then as there was no art in the world till by experience found out: so if 
Poesie be now an Art, and of all antiquitie hath beene among the Greeks 
and Latines, and yet were none, vntill by studious persons fashioned 
and reduced to a method of rules and precepts, then no doubt may there 
be the like with us. And if th’art of Poesie be but a skill appertaining to 
utterance, why may not the same be with us as wel as with them, our 
language being no less copious pithi and significance then theirs, our 
conceipts the same, and our wits no lesse apt to deuise and imitate than 
theirs were? If again Art be but a certain order of rules prescribed by 
reason, and gathered by experience, why should not Poesie be a vulgar 
Art with us as well as with the Greeks and Latins, our language 
admitting no fewer rules and nice diuersities then theirs?[...] Poesie 
therefore may be an Art in our vulgar, and that verie methodicall and 
commendable.”! 


Velychkovsky consciously assumes the role of both inventor and 
preceptor. For, besides implying that the invention of constructs, which 
could not be expressed in any other tongue, would bring “delight” and 
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“sharpen the wits” of descendants, Velychkovsky directly recommends 
that his audience engage in collective exercises of reading and analysis. 
His consciously assumed role as teacher is best appreciated when we note 
that the organizational principle of Mleko ot ovcy pastyru nalezhnoie openly 
imitates the style of formulary compositions drawn by instructors to 
illustrate rhetorical or poetical principles, and presented as models for 
students to imitate.” 

Velychkovsky’s dedicatory to Ilasynsky deserves to be read together 
with the preface to the reader. Its defensive arguments, on the one hand, 
and the poet’s express hope that the collection be not forgotten, on the 
other, suggest that—over and above paying tribute to his former 
mentor—the author wished to obtain support for the publication of Mleko 
ot ovcy pastyru nalezhnoie. How else would our inventor have succeeded 
in promoting his “uniquely Ruthenian” constructs and sharpening the wit 
of future generations? 

oF 

Despite its inventiveness, religious subject matter, and pedagogical 
goal, Mleko ot ovcy pastyru nalezhnoie never reached its intended audience. 
Thus the question arises: why did Iasynsky, the very preceptor who had 
taught Velychkovsky Baroque techniques and who by this time was a 
very powerful man, not assist him with this enterprise? 

We may never know the full answer to this question. The matter 
should not be treated reductively, however. As this paper has attempted 
to show, Velychkovsky’s failure to secure support toward the publication 
of Mleko intimates a complex of problems that goes beyond one individ- 
ual author and his potential benefactor. 

Scholars unanimously agree that Velychkovsky represents an intel- 
lectual novum in the seventeenth-century landscape of the Ukrainian 
Baroque. It is ironic, however, that as this term becomes more and more 
ingrained in criticism dealing with early modern Ukrainian literature, 
there seems to be an unwillingness to explore the educational philosophy 
that at once nurtured Velychkovsky and prevented him from developing 
his full potential as a poet. My present discussion grew out of the vital 
urge to demonstrate that no literary phenomenon can be explained away 
with a single term. 


Notes 


1. See Ivan Velychkovsky, Tvory, V. P. Kolosova and V. I. Krekoten, eds. (Kiev, 
1972). This volume contains most of Velychkovsky’s known works, with the 
exception of several prose texts on religious and pedagogical topics. Here all 
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quotations from Mleko ot ovcy pastyru nalezhnoie are taken from this edition. 


2. The most detailed discussion of Velychkovsky’s Baroque poetics is by D. 
Chyzhevsky, Ukrainskyi literaturnyi barok: Narysy, nos. 1-3, in Praci Ukrain- 
skoho istorychno-filolohichnoho tovarystva v Prazi, 3-5 (1941-44). See also the 
1955 article by Serhii Maslov, “Malovidomyi ukrainskyi pysmennyk kintsia 
XVI-pochatku XVIII st. Ivan Velychkovskyi (Do istorii styliu barokko v 
davnii ukrainskii literaturi),” which serves as the introduction to Velych- 
kovsky, Tvory (pp. 5-15). 

3. Velychkovsky, Tvory, p. 69: «MAEKO OT OBL bl ITACTUPY HAAE/KHOE, 
a60 TpyAM NoeTUYKi€e BO YeCTh NpebAarocaoBeHHON Abspr Mapiu cocTaBAeHHble, 
a6o 3HaMeHic CAyxKeOHMYOM MOBOAHOCTH ACHe B Gory MpeocBaAlJeHHOMy €ro 
MMAOCTH rocnoguny oTYY Bapaaamy cHHCKoMy, IpaBocAaBHoMy apxienuckony, 
MUTponoANTs Kiesckomy, Taanuykomy u Bces Poccin, ocdbbposanupte.» 


4. Velychkovsky, Tvory, p. 70: <A To An aOpl u Tax NPOowAoLx Abr MOUX nNpaua 
B TbHU 3a6BeHiA HE 30CTaBaAa, YMbICAMAeCM OHYIO JO MIpeBbICOKOrO CBATHIHU 
Balled MOJaTU po3scydAky, Toen 6byayuu Hagbu, wK OT AacKH MpeOcBALJeHCTBa 
Balllero He 6yJeT OTPbIHOBeHHa, MIpMHaMHbit 3 THix Mbp, %*e BO 4eCTb MU CAaBy 
CAaBHOU BAaAbIUMYM Halen Ooropoguyu u upucHo abspr Mapin cocTrapAeunas, 
KOTOPOH CAaBa ECT MU Camaro Yapa cAaBa. CaapuTsca 60 BbM cpIH B [MaTepb] u 
MaTv B CBIHb. [...] u3B0Ab, MMAOCTUBEIM AO6pogrbio, Tyo waewnyro mAogen- 
4eCKYIO Npauy MOO AaCKaBe TIPWHATU, He pagW MOAAOCCTM Moen, are pagu 
IIPeBbICOKOM TOAHOCTM MaTepe BeTXarO AeCHbMU, Hac AbAA MAaJeH4eCTBOBATH 
V3BOAMBUIarO UM OT COcel] AeBMYeCKMX CCaTH MAeKO He BO3THYBIMAaBUIAarOca> 
(emphases mine). 


5. Velychkovsky, Tvory, p. 70: <Y cbipu cA, AKO MAeKO cepaye ux.» Compare this 
with the King James version: “Their heart is as fat as grease.” The Challoner- 
Rheims Catholic edition reads: “Their heart has become gross and fat.” 


6. Velychkovsky, Tvory, p. 70: 
«KOTOpbIX yCbIPUCA Cepaye, AKO MAEKO, 
Zjaaeko cepdauye MO€ OT TbIxX ECT, JaACKO.” 
On the basis of the distich’s formal features, especially the clever caesura, 
and the enjambment of the conceptual and rhythmic group mleko-daleko, I 
suspect that the distich belongs to Velychkovsky himself. 


7. Velychkovsky, Tvory, p. 70: <Oraoxu Bcakylo 3A06y M BCAKYIO AeCTD, U 
Auyembpie, VU 3aBUCTh, U BCA KACBECTHI, aKU HOBOpOX* JAeCHHIN MAOJCHUbI, CAOBCCHOE, 
He AaectHoe MAEKO so3aw6bre, 4a 0 HeM BO3pacTeTe, BO CiaceHic.» Compare 
this with the King James version: “Wherefore laying aside all malice, and all 
guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil speakings. As newborn babes, 
desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.” And the 
revised Challoner-Rheims Catholic edition: “Lay aside therefore all malice, 
and all deceit and pretense, and envy, and all slander. Crave, as newborn 
babes, pure spiritual milk, that by it you may grow to salvation.” 

8. Velychkovsky, Tvory, p. 70: 
«Pagylica, 3emAe OObTosanHaa, 
Paaylics, u3 Hea xe TeueT Meg n MAEKO.» 
I have been unable to establish the edition used here. 
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To appreciate the pedagogical mindset of these arguments it is important to 
bear in mind that numerous West European treatises of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries recommended verse-making, especially of various 
short forms, as a technique for introducing levity to classroom activities. 
They considered it a pleasant method for attuning the pupil to the differen- 
ces between the grammatical and rhetorical order. For example, in his 
treatise Ludus Literarius of 1612, the Englishman John Brinsley underscored 
that verse-making served as a “great sharpener of the wit, and a stirrer up 
of Invention.” 


Velychkovsky, Tvory, pp. 70-17: <[IPEAZMOBA JO WATEAHMBA. Yeaxatoun 
A, WK MHOPiM HapOJore, 3BAallJa B HaykKax OOcbuTYyIOUic, MHOPO MaIOT He TbIAKO 
OpaTOPCKUX, aAe HM MOeCTHUKMX, YyAHe a MUCTepHe, IPMpOJHbIM UX ABbIKOM, OT 
BbICOKUX Pa3YMOB COCTaBACHHbIX TpyJOAwbilt, KOTOPoLMU U Camu CA ThUAT, U 
NOTOMKO6B C6OUX goBUubnol OCTPAT, A, AKO UCTMHBIM chIH MaaopocciiicKon 
OTYM3HBI Halen, 6oabiouu Ha TO cepgauem, wx B Maaoi Hamoi Pocciu go cux 
yac TaKOBbIX Hb OT KOO TbITIOM BbIAaHbIX He OPAAJalO TpyJoB, 3 TOPAMBOCTH 
MOEH Ky MMAOM OTUNBHb, UpH3BaBIIM Gora u 6oxito MaTky u [cBaATHX] yMBICAMAeM, 
WAe 3MOxHOCTb HOZAoro [AZosyb]ny Mocro no3BoAAAa, HbKOTOpble 3HadHbUIUIbIE 
WITYKM MOeTUYKie pyCKMM A3bIKOM BbIpasnTH [...]» (emphases mine). 


Velychkovsky, Tvory, p. 71: «[...] ne 3 axoeo A3bvIKa Na pycKitt ONbLE Nepe- 
BOG AUU, AAC BAACHOIO TIpaljelo MOCIO HOBO HA NOGOOeHCTBO IHOPOGHbLX COCTAB- 
Anrowuw, a HbKoTOpble u uUbse pyccKie Cnocobol BoINaligyroUu, KOTOPbLE U 
UHUOLM AZLLKOM AHb CA MOeyT BboIpa3suTU.» (emphases mine). 


Velychkovsky, Tvory, p. 71: «[...] aoxuaem tpyg [...] Ha o3g06y oran3Hu 
Haulen Wu yTbxy MaAopoccifickKMuM CMHOM €M, 3BAallja JO UMTaHA OXOU4bIM U 
Mobomy ApbiM.» 


Velychkovsky, Tvory, p. 71: «<Ynepusto Tex Aackaporo [autaTe]Aa, wK ECAM Cin 
Bbpmibt Mob cxopo [npol]iiazeT, He yBaxkaloun, WO CA B KOXKAOM 3a LWITyUKa 
3aMbIKa€T, MaAO, abo %KagHOrO He OTHeceT NMOxKUTKy. Aey ECAM Had KO%KAbIM 
BLPUIMKOM Tak CA MHOTO 3a0aBHT, aK MOKM 3pO3yMBbET, WO CA B HEM 3a WITYUKa 
3aMbIKa€T, BEAYe CA B HUX 3akOXaeT. abl %K TYT 2KagHbIX NIpOCcTHIx [KOTOpbIxX UM 
IIpOcTakM CkAagaTu MoryT] He Mall BbpPLIOB, THIAKO LITYYKUM MOeTUYKie, KOTOPbIE 
AIOOO CYTb KOPOTKi€, MaAeHKi€é, aAC BEAMKYIO KOMIMOHYIOUbIM UX 3a4aloT 
TPYAHOCTb HW AOATOLO, MOKM CA 3A0%KAT, MOTpebyloT acy.» 


See, for example: Hryhorii M. Syvokin, Davni ukrainski poetyky (Kharkiv, 
1960), p. 5; Vitalii P. Masliuk, Latynomovni poetyky i rytoryky XVII-pershoi 
polovyny XVIII st. ta ikh rol u rozvytku teorii literatury na Ukraini (Kiev, 1983), 
p. 5; and Dmytro S. Nalyvaiko, “Kyivski poetyky XVI—pochatku XVIII st. u 
konteksti ievropeiskoho literaturnoho protsesu,” in Literaturna spadshchyna 
Kytvskoi Rusi 1 ukrainska literatura XVI-XVIII st., O. V. Myshanych, ed. (Kiev, 
1981), pp. 166 and 188-95. 


See Foster Watson, The English Grammar Schools to 1600: Their Curriculum and 
Practice (London, 1968), p. 4. 

See his The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries: From the Carolingian Age to 
the End of the Renaissance (New York, 1964), p. 367. 

For a more detailed discussion of this problem, see my “The Humanistic 
School and Ukrainian Literature of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century” 
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Natalia Pylypiuk 


(Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1989), especially the chapter “From 
Humanism to the Humanistic School” (pp. 61-122). 

Even today, pedagogical thought recommends that analysis and synthesis of 
literary works of the highest order, and a sophistication in cultural 
awareness, be pursued only at a fairly advanced level of linguistic compe- 
tence. See, for example, Nelson Brooks, “Teaching Culture in the Foreign- 
Language Classroom,” Foreign Language Annals, vol. 1 (1968), p. 211. 

For a discussion of alimentary metaphors, see Ernst Robert Curtius, European 
Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, William R. Trask, trans. (New York, 
1953), pp. 134-36. 

See the discussion by Walter J. Ong, S.J., Rhetoric, Romance, and Technology: 
Studies in the Interaction of Expression and Culture (Ithaca, N.Y., 1971), pp. 129- 
34. 

Cited according to E. N. Medynskii, Bratskie shkoly Ukrainy i Belorussii v XVI- 
XVII vv. i tkh rol’ v vossoedinenti Ukrainy s Rossiei (Moscow, 1954), p. 129. The 
1624 schedule of the Lutsk Confraternity School makes the same argument; 
cf. pp. 142-43. 

See “Voprosy 1 otvity pravoslavnomu z papezhnykom” in Pamiatniki 
polemicheskoi literatury v Zapadnoi Rusi, bk. 1, Russkaia istoricheskaia biblioteka, 
vol. 6 (St. Petersburg, 1876), cols. 105-106. 

Samiilo Velychko, “Skazanie 0 voini kozatskoi z Poliakami,” in Pamiatky 
ukrainskoho pysmentstva, vol. 1 (Kiev, 1926), p. 4: «[...] Hemorpe6cTBa tMaHa- 
TMpu4Hic U MOeTHYKie, yUalJMMCA THAKO OTPOKOM® kK BU AbHIIO HaAexalT]». 

See “Besida, narechennaia dvoe, 0 tom, chto blazhennym byt lehko,” in 
Hryhorii Skovoroda, Povne zibrannia tvoriv, vol. 1 (Kiev, 1973), p. 270. 

See my “The Primary Door: At the Threshold of Skovoroda’s Theology and 
Poetics,” in Adelphotes, a special issue of Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 14 (1990), 
Pp) od1-983: 

For a more detailed discussion, see the fifth chapter of my dissertation, “Kiev 
Poetics and Renaissance Theories of Art,” pp. 241-301. 

It is important to bear in mind that, inasmuch as the study of Slavonic 
served more limited goals than the study of Latin, classroom use of its 
ancillary tool, the prostaia mova, was less frequent than that of Polish. Thus, 
for example, Mytrofan Dovhalevsky’s 1735 syntax course focused on Polish, 
Latin and Slavonic: Sistema Syntaxeos ad expeditiorem utentium Commoditatem 
Polono, latino et Sclavonio idiomate [...]. And, as the descending order of this 
title suggests, the manual’s Slavonic material was the least abundant. For a 
description of the manual, see J.S. Hronsky’s “Lektsii z syntaksysu Mytro- 
fana Dovhalevskoho,” Radianske literaturosnavstvo, 7 (1982), pp. 64-68. 

See Charles Sears Baldwin, Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice: Classicism 
in the Rhetoric and Poetic of Italy, France, and England, 1400-1600 (Gloucester, 
Mass., 1959), pp. 4-16. 

For a discussion of developments in England, see Watson, The English 
Grammar Schools to 1600, pp. 480-482. For a discussion of poetics manuals in 
Poland and the gradual incorporation of Polish vernacular material, see 
Elzbieta Sarnowska-Temeriusz, Droga na Parnas: Problemy staropolskiej wiedzy 
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0 poezji (Wroclaw, 1974), pp. 55-73. Eugenija Ulcinaite’s monograph dedicated 
to the study of rhetoric in early modern Poland and Lithuania demonstrates 
that Polish illustrative material began to be introduced in school manuals in 
1649; see her Teoria retoryczna w Polsce i na Litwie w XVII wieku: Proba 
rekonstrukcji schematu retorycznego (Wroclaw, 1984), pp. 177-99. 

For a discussion of the kinds of writings available in print during the period 
in question, see Wiadystaw Korotaj, “Dynamika rozwoju pismiennictwa 
polskiego od polowy XVI do _ konca XVII wieku,” in Wiek 
XVII-Kontrreformacja—Barok: Prace z historii kultury, Janusz Pelc, ed. (Wroclaw, 
1970), pp. 274-290. 

George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie, Gladys Doidge Willcock and 
Alice Walker, eds. (Cambridge, 1936), p. 5. 

For a discussion of the phenomenon of “formulary rhetorics,” see Wilbur S. 
Howell, Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 (Princeton, N.J., 1956), 
especially p. 67. 
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“Nieskoro” prawt “monsztuk do 
tych trab otrzymacie”: 
On Lazar Baranovyc¢’s Truby 
sloves propovidnyx and their 
Non-publication in Moscow 


For Anastasia and Maryna 


Peter Rolland 


It is now axiomatic that the Kiev Mohyla Collegium was an institution 
central to the formation of many generations of educated clergy for the 
churches of Belarus, Ukraine, Muscovy, and even the Balkans. Occupying, 
as they often did, high church positions or exercising influence in other 
ways, the alumni of the renowned school constituted an “old boys’ 
network” that could affect not only developments within the church, but 
also within their respective societies and even between the states of which 
they were subjects. Hence, any record of relationships among these men 
can not only illuminate their biographies, but also provide often quite 
interesting insights into the societies and times in which they were active, 
into their successes, and, just as often, their failures.' 

Simiaon Polacki (Symeon Poloc’kyj, or Simeon Polockij) was among 
the most illustrious and successful figures associated with the Mohyla 
Collegium.” A student of the collegium in the late 1640s, the Belarusian- 
born Potacki fulfilled a number of important functions at the court of 
Aleksej Mixajlovi¢ during the period 1663/64-81: teacher of Latin to the 
djaki of the Privy Council; court preacher and poet; tutor to the royal 
children; secretary of the 1666-68 Church Council; participant in disputes 
with the Old Believers; mediator between his family, friends, and 
acquaintances in Belarus and Ukraine, on the one hand, and the tsar and 
Muscovite authorities, on the other. 
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Among Polacki’s circle of correspondents was Lazar Baranovyc: poet, 
preacher, polemicist, instructor (1640s), and rector (1650-57) of the Mohyla 
Collegium, hegumen of the Theophany Confraternity Monastery in Kiev, 
bishop and, later (1667), archbishop of Cernihiv.? As the most important 
pro-Muscovite churchman in Left-Bank Ukraine, Baranovyé served as de 
facto metropolitan of Kiev (1670) and intermediary between the various 
factions in Ukraine and the Muscovite government during the tempestu- 
ous decades from 1657 to 1686. Lazar used this stance not only to 
improve and maintain his position in Ukraine, but also to extend his 
fame and influence in Moscow by gaining royal patronage for the 
distribution of his sermons and other writings. Among the persons to 
whom the ambitious cleric turned to facilitate his programme was 
Simiaon Polacki, who until 1674 had the ear of both tsar and patriarch. 

Here I introduce three previously unpublished letters from Polacki 
to Baranovyé¢, written between 13 June 1669 and May 1670. These three 
texts reflect the epistolary campaign Baranovy¢ waged in his efforts to 
gain royal patronage for the printing and sale in Moscow of his second 
collection of sermons, Truby sloves propovidnyx (Trumpets of the Homiletic 
Word). This was Baranovy¢’s second effort at propagating his homiletical 
works in Moscow. In 1666 he had published at the Kievan Caves 
Monastery printing house the collection Mec duxovnyj (The Spiritual 
Sword), for which, as a delegate of the Kievan metropolitanate during the 
Moscow church council of 1666, he had succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission to distribute in Muscovy. On this occasion Potacki, acting as 
censor for the patriarch, affirmed the orthodoxy of the theological 
opinions contained in Lazar’s homilies, and the work thereby obtained 
the desired patronage and approval.* As we know, these Truby sloves 
propovidnyx did not sound forth in Moscow, Baranovy¢’s (and Potacki’s) 
best efforts notwithstanding. Polacki’s letters provide some possible clues 
for this turn of events. 

The texts (copies of the originals) are found in the Saltykov-Séedrin 
State Public Library, MS FXVII.83/formerly numbered 161. This 
voluminous manuscript in folio contains numerous poems by Polacki, 
Baranovy¢, and others, together with Polacki’s letters to numerous friends 
and family in Belarus and Ukraine, among them loannikij Galjatovs’kyj, 
Varlaam Jasyns’kyj, and, of course, Lazar Baranovyé. Written in Polacki’s 
cursive Latin script, and signed or initialled by him (three letters), the 
texts are in that macaronic Latin-Polish language which the author used 
in much of his correspondence. There are no breaks for paragraphs, and 
punctuation is not readily in evidence. In two cases the dating is 
incomplete.’ 

Letter 1, dated 13 June 1669, is Polacki’s response to Baranovyc’s 
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letter of May 19 in which Lazar had informed Simiaon that the manu- 
script of Truby had been sent to the tsar, together with petitions (celobitie) 
to him and to the patriarch, requesting that the collection be printed in 
Moscow, the costs be underwritten by the royal treasury, and Simiaon be 
named censor and editor.° Potacki’s reply is written in a flowery, if not 
downright florid, style laden with biblical allusion and allegory. In it he 
acknowledges receipt of Baranovy¢’s letter and his manuscript. Praising 
the collection highly, Simiaon indicates that the matter is in good order, 
“for His Majesty the Tsar has commanded and the Most Holy Patriarch 
has given his blessing to examine [the manuscript] and for it to be given 
to the printer and prepared [for publication],” and that he, Potacki, has 
been named examiner. Noting that the press is busy at present, Simiaon 
optimistically expresses the hope that the New Year and Baranovy¢’s new 
work will arrive simultaneously. He promises that he will smooth out 
any linguistic infelicities in “the Slavonic constructions that are in rare 
use in our parts (naszym stronam w rzadkim uzywaniu).” 

Continuing in this vein, Polacki assures his correspondent that from 
the theological point of view, Baranovy¢’s collection presents no 
problems, except in one area: “It has occurred to me to consult ahead of 
time concerning an objection that I fear from the ‘obdurate’ (od upartych), 
namely, in the sacrosanct sentiments concerning the Immaculate 
Conception of the Most Holy Blessed Virgin, of which concept Your 
Holiness is a most zealous partisan in the sermons on the Birth of the 
Most Holy Theotokos and [on] the Conception [of St. Anne]. It seems to 
me appropriate for Your Holiness to deign to write two other sermons 
not mentioning anything about original sin, so that if some are bitterly 
opposed and will not print it, then... will have something to substitute 
without delay, and if they do not oppose (which God grant), then I will 
print both [sets of sermons].” In closing the missive, Polacki asks for 
Baranovy¢’s blessing and reminds him about a reward for services 
rendered. 

Although Potlacki’s letter is upbeat in mood and full of optimism, his 
reservations concerning Lazar’s unacceptable Mariology already seem to 
cast doubt on the successful outcome of the venture. Letter 2, dated 16 
December 166[?], is much more sober and downcast, although not 
completely devoid of optimism. It was written in response to a letter sent 
to him by Baranovyé through an intermediary, “the archimandrite of 
Cernihiv,” Toannikij Galjatovs’ kyj.’ Thanking the archbishop for his letter, 
Potacki praises him for his efforts in flowery terms designed to hide his 
embarrassment and to cushion the disappointing message that lies at the 
core of his letter: the fact that the publication of Truby must be postponed 
“to an appropriate time (do stusznego czasu),” for it has been silenced by 
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“the immensely noisy trumpets of cruel Mars, together with the pipes 
(piszczalm1) of Bellona”—an obvious reference to turmoil in Ukraine 
engendered by the campaigns of the Poles and DoroSenko, and by the 
intrigues of Brjuxovec’kyj and Mnohohrisnyj. His full statement reads: 
“But the immensely noisy trumpets of cruel Mars together with the pipes 
of Bellona playing unmelodiously are preventing this [sounding of 
Baranovyt’s “Trumpets”—Truby]. As [the saying goes] ‘In war laws are 
silent,’ so also your spiritual Trumpets, which proclaim God’s laws, as | 
have understood what I have been told, must keep silent to an appropri- 
ate time.” Seeking a way out of this impasse, Simiaon writes that he is 
sending Baranovyé the corrected version of the manuscript so that the 
work might later be printed “either in Moscow, should it be appropriate 
to send to the printing house after such a delay, or in the Kievan Caves 
printery, where [such work is done] more easily, more nicely, and more 
willingly (snadnej i tadniej i radnie]).” Writing that he has kept Baranovy¢’s 
original text with his corrections and emendations to answer any 
inquiries concerning the matter, Polacki commends himself to Lazar’s 
prayers and reminds him of the fee due him. 

Letter 3, dated “Anno a partu Virginis 1670, Mati,” is the least effusive, 
most sober and decisively negative of the three texts printed here. Short 
and to the point, this letter by Polacki indicates that the matter of 
publication has not only reached a dead halt, but that there is little hope 
for improvement. Whereas in letter 2 Potacki conveyed reasons for the 
delay, in this letter he seems to be at a complete loss. He writes: “...so 
that the time is not convenient for the publication of the sweet sounds of 
the clergy. And whether this will be a long pause, it is difficult to guess, 
at least through the entire winter [?], for, to my vexation, I received the 
response: ‘Not soon,’ they said, ‘will you get a mouthpiece for those 
trumpets,’ having heard which, I lost the last underpinnings of hope 
(anchorem spei utracitem), to my great sorrow and to the still greater 
[sorrow] of Your Grace.” Expressing his dismay at this turn of events, 
Polacki assures Baranovyé of his continued good will and desire to aid 
in this matter, but again recommends that Lazar consider printing his 
collection in Kiev and hopes that the “golden sound” of the Truby will 
soon be heard by all. He writes: “I would desire with all my heart that 
I might serve God, the Church, and Your Holiness with my willing 
labour, but my misfortune or also someone’s reluctance compels me to 
bear this misfortune. Your pastoral works, if not here, can nevertheless 
assume perfection of form in the same workshop that printed the Sword 
(Mec) and from it appear to the world....”° In closing the disappointing 
letter, Simiaon, as usual, requests his correspondent’s pastoral blessing 
and recommends himself to Baranovy¢é’s immutable philanthropy. 
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Baranovy¢ was not to be so easily dissuaded from his purpose. 
During 1670 and 1671 he wrote several times to the influential nobleman 
Artamon Matveev and even to the tsar in continuing attempts to over- 
come whatever obstacle prevented Truby from appearing in Moscow. 
Although these efforts proved futile, Baranovy¢ did succeed in eventually 
obtaining a subsidy from the tsar, but to print and distribute his sermons 
in Ukraine only (1674). Later efforts (1675) at distribution in Moscow met 
with limited success. Whatever the original objections to the work were, 
some of them, obviously, remained in force.’ 

From the letters published here it seems clear that tsar and patriarch 
were initially not opposed to the publication of Baranovy¢’s Truby, and 
that they readily agreed to entrust Simiaon with editing the text and 
pronouncing on the orthodoxy of the theological opinions contained 
therein. Polacki himself seems to have been sure of the eventual success 
of the project. But his suggestion that Baranovy¢’s Roman Catholic- 
influenced Mariology and his ideas on original sin necessitated the 
substitution of two sermons touching on these matters by two less 
controversial ones cast doubt on that optimism. If we consider that he 
took pains to bring the language and punctuation of the text into line 
with Muscovite usage, lest even minor deviations in them cause the 
printer to reject the text, as well as his veiled hints at the opposition of 
the “stubborn” and the “reluctance” of others, together with his desire to 
retain Baranovy¢c’s original text and the corrections he made as a means 
of self-defense or justification, then we must conclude that the situation 
was not nearly so propitious as Polacki initially indicated. We know that 
both Baranovy¢ and Polacki expressed views that were considered 
suspect, if not heretical, by those opposed to latinskoe ucenie.'° This short 
exchange from their correspondence may serve to illustrate the strength 
of that opposition and its ability to affect the affairs of even those who 
had the ear of the highest political and spiritual authorities in Moscow. 
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Appendix 


Abbreviations Found in the Texts 


AY. Anno 

Archieppowi. Archiepiskopowi 

JasSnie Przewiele. Jasnie Przewielebny 

J(E).N. Jeromonach Niedostojny 

JE° Msci. Jego Mose 

m.p. Manu proprio 

Msci. Mitosci 

O. Ojciec 

Przewieleb. Je. Msc. Przewielebna Jego Mos¢ 

Przewieleb. Przewielebnos¢ 

Przewieleb. T. Przewielebnos¢ Twoja 

Przewieleb. W. Przewielebnos¢ Wasza 

Sito: Symeon Piotrowski-Sitnianowicz 
Werteral 

GPB FXVII83/161 folS 2375-238" 


Jasnie Przewielebny w Bogu Msci. Ojcze Archiepiskopie 
Panie, Pasterzu, Ojcze 1 Dobrodzieju moj milosciwy 


Niedawno z niespokojnich stron ukrainskich mir na Moskwe przywieziono 
od spokojnich caenobit6w a meznych zolnierzow Chrystusowych od Przewieleb. 
Je. Msci. Ojca Archimandryty pieczarskiego i wszystkiej braci, z ktorego zaledwo 
sie cieszy¢ poczeto, alec Trqby twe pasterskie w tropy za nim przylecialy 
wytrabuiac Mup z trzema nieprzyjacioly, i classicum canendo, abysmy sie nie 
obespeczali od tego, ktory zawsze rugit jako leo glodny, aby co z owczarnie 
Chrystusowej pochwycil. Zaiste rzetelnie Twa Swiatobliwosé wyrazila, ze Militia 
est vita hominis super terram, nierzkac maletia dla zolnierskiej. Trqby sa bar[d]zo 
potrzebne na wszelaka pobudke. Bez Trqb do tych czas bywszy, spalismy na obie 
oczy cum fatiis viginibus az i lampy wygorzaly i z Apostolami w ogrojcu, a 
zesmy Chrystusa utracili, zgolasmy przespali i Thalamum i Sponsum. Ale juz sie, 
da Bog, ockniemy na gtos Trqb Przewieleb. W. i defecta corrigemus. Oliwy na 
targu poki jeszcze jarmark kupimy i z zapalonymi lampami Sponsum iako 
Diogenes hominem, 0 ktorym per excellentiam rzeczono “Ecce Homo” inquere- 
mus, nie przestajac szukac az znajdziemy. Ockniemy sie, da Bog, 1 postregszy 
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incursie nieprzyjacielskie ad arma, do mieczow sie rzucimy, gwalt czyniac regno 
caelorom, czego gdy dokazemy, to jest gdy nieprzyjacioly zwciezymy, i caelorum 
arripiemus. Twojej Pasterskiej Przewieleb: aeternam gratitudinem winni bedziemy 
za duchowne oreze, za Miecze i za Trqby. One juz w reku doskonale, te przy 
dobrej nadziei, bo Car JE° Méci. rozkazal a swiatejszy patriarch blogostawil 
przejrzec i in incude typographica polozy¢ i gotowac. W przegtadaniu juz sie ja 
trudze, a typografii curam habere nalezy Preoswiaszczennomu Pawtu Metro- 
policie, kt6rego crebris occasionibus [fol. 330°] racz Przewiel. T. sollicitowa¢ aby 
sine mora da¢ opus ad proelum. Teraz prasa sa zajete, a beda swobodne az na 
nowe lato. Daj Boze, aby te novum annum opus wespo!l cum novo anno 
imprimere poczeto. Ja ex mea parte nulli paream labori, byle inni operatores 
Henpa3sgnu cbgbau. Wiordw w ociosaniu bede sie wystrzegal, chyba gdzie 
inaczej by¢ nie moze, mianowicie, in constructione sclavonica, kt6ra naszym 
stronam w rzadkim uzywaniu. In theologicis vero nie spodziewam sie onych, bo 
tu nie drwa, ale drzewa dobroplodne, z ktérych jesli by gdzie albo wilk wynknot 
[sic!], albo gatazka jaka uschta, za blogostowienstwem Swietobliwosci waszej 
oberznaé cultrello iudicii chocia tepym nie zaniecham. A w czym zdolnosé moja 
poszwankuje, supplex o wybaczeniu prosze. Przytym, zdalo mi sie consultum 
zawczasem occurrere przeszkodzie, kt6rego obawiam sie od upartych, mianowicie 


in sacrosancta sententia de immaculata conceptione Beatissimae Virginis Mariae, 
kt6rej Swietobliwos¢ Twoia Zelotissimus jesteS propugnator w_ kazaniach 


Poxgectea IIpeceatoia Boeopoguuot u Sauatua. Tu zda mi sie stusznie, 
abys Swietobliwos¢ Twoja raczyt drugie napisa¢ kazania niewspominajac nic de 
culpa originale i przysia¢c, abym jesli beda mordicus przeczyli 1 drukowa¢ tak nie 
chea ci, na ktorych cardo rei, mial co substituere sine mora, a jesli nie contra- 
dicent, co daj Boze, tedy i oboje drukowac. To przelozywszy, sam sie klade u nog 
twych pasterskich blogostawienstwa zebrzac i pro pensje moja na_ uslugi 
commeduiac. Data na Moskwie A° 1669 Junii 13. 


Przewielebnym Ojcom Zyczliwym Swietobliwosci Waszej Najnizszy 
Adhaerentom Swietobliwoéci Wasze}j Podnozek 

Unizony moj pokion zasylam Symeon Sitnianowicz Piotrowski 

i o modly Swiete prosze, nie za- JEromonach niedostojny m.p. scripsit 


pominaiac i Brata Atanzego 

Jasne Przewiel. w Bogu Je® Mésci. Ojcu Lazarazowi Baranowiczowi Archieppowi. 
Czernihowskiemu, Nowogrodskiemu i wszystkiego Sewera, Panu i Pasterzowi i 
dobrodziejowi mnie wielce milosciwemu nummittimi pateant. 


“raczyt daé opus sine mora” crossed out in text 
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Letter 2 


GPB EXVII.83 fol. 91-92" 


Jasnie Przewielebny w Bogu Msci. Ojcze Archiepiskopie, 
Ojcze, Pasterzu, Panie 1 Dobrodzieju, 


Mile przyjowszy pasterskie blogoslowienstwo przez Je° M. O. Archimandryte 
Czernihowskiego z pisaniem od Swietobliwosci Waszej przestane, upadam do 
nozek twych pasterskich, czolem za nie uderzajac naboznym sercem do 
Najwyzszego Tronu modly me zasylam, aby prawica Siedzacego po prawicy 
Ojcowskiej milosciwie przez diugie lata Twoja Swietobliwos¢ w dobrym zdrowiu 
i pomysInych successach pielegowa¢ raczyla dla podpory Cerkwie prawoslawnej, 
i dla pospolitego wszystkich nas zakonnikéw we wszelakich cnotach tuo exempla 
zbudowania; a po labedziej szedziwosci [sic], aby przy swym tronie po prawej 
stronie miedzy prawymi sercem stawila, i za trudy, kt6res pracowicie ronil na 
uslugach Cerkwie matki przez swe wszystkie pozycje, i swiezo w napisaniu Trqb 
duchownych niebieska placila nagrode, ktdrych glosu wdziecznego, ze sie nie 
zdarzylo pretko praelo na Swiat wyda¢, wielce condoleo, bom zyczyl ut in omnem 
terram exiret sonus earum et in finis orbis terrae verba earum. Ale ogromnekrzyk- 
liwe Marsa okrutnego traby z piszczalmi Bellony niemelodyjno grajacymi temu 
przeszkadzaja. Jako inter armas silent leges, tak i Trqby duchowne boskie leges 
oglaszaja, jakom zrozumial, musza pomilcze¢ do stusznego czasu. Interea visum 
est (jakoS mi Swietobliwos¢ Wasza rozkaza¢ raczyla w pisaniu przez O. 
Protopope danym) przestat je do Swietobliwos¢i Waszej dlatego, abys je bys- 
trzejszym okiem danej sobie od Boga madrosci przejrzy¢ raczyt, bym ja swym 
plochym rozumkiem w tak wysokich i subtelnych conceptach nie zdrozyl. 
Posylam tedy przepisane i przejrzane ode mnie, ktore jesli nie malo pordéznia z 
originalem, temu sie nie racz twa Swietobliwos¢é dziwowac, bo quot capita, tot 
sensus, a majac od Waszej Swietobliwosci licentiam, czynilem jako modgl 
najlepsze, a jesli gdzie irrepsit deffectus, niech mi to Ojcowski wybaczy affectus. 
Stowieszczyzna [sic] nieco odmienna, bom sie accomodowat tutejszej. Dualis 
numeros malo wwodzilem, aby trudnosc nie byla czytajacym. Interpuncje 
potozone jako tutejsza dzierzy typografia, jako to notam interrogationis ; a nie ? 
bo inaczej imprimere [fol. 92"] nie zezwolili. W tamtych krajach wedlug swego 
zwyczaju latwo sie poprawi, jesli jego potrzeba pokaze. Jeszcze posledni raz 
miatem attentii czyta¢ oddajac po sexternu [?] do typografii; na ten czas mogto 
by sie upatrzy¢ co upuscilo, lecz to za niezbytnymi tutejszemi przeszkodami. Bog 
wie, jesli mnie continuare zdarzy sie. Co sie zda non rectum correctum Twoia 
pasterska madros¢ poprawi. A co wiedzie¢, jesli nie dlatego Bog zarzadzil taka 
zwioke, aby twe pasterskie oko rewidowato, zeby zlote opus wasze, mojej 
Smialosci a nieumietnosci nie byto oszpecone. Racz tedy, Swietobliwy Panie, prace 
do prac przylozy¢, et tuum officere partum aparuit [?] gdzie zezwolisz, lubo na 
Moskwe jesli bedzie po takiej zwloce stuszna do typografii przesylac, lubo 1 w 
Pieczarskie] imprimere typografii, gdzie snadniej i ladniej i radniej. Owe zas 
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scripta, ktorych sie corrigowalo, zostawiam przy sobie dla tej przyczyny, aby jesli 
spytaja mie o nie, mial co praesentare i zostal bez ktopotu. Koncze legende, sam 
sie Sciele u nozek twych i o blogostowienstwa pokorniuchno prosze. A pro pensje 
moja mitosciwej tasce Panskiej commenduiac zostawam Swietobliwosci Wasze], 
Pana i Pasterza mego. 


J. M. Ojcu Archimandrycie Nowogrodskiemu, We Wszem zyczliwym 
Wzystkim zyczliwym adhoerentom Waszej i unizonym sluga 
Swietobliwoéci a mnie taskawym Ojcom i i ustawniczym 
Braciom pokion unizony zasytam [i] Bogomodlca 

o modly Sswiete prosze. Sob.) N: 


Data 166[9] 
10bris 
16. 


Letter 3 


GPB EXVII.83 fOlH3325 


JaSnie w Bogu Przewielebny MsSci. Ojcze Archiepiskopie 
Panie, Pasterzu, Ojcze i Dobrodzieju M6j wielce milosciwy, 


Miedzy wdziecznymi slodkospiewaiacych w dnie wesolne wiosenne ptakow 
glosami, miloby stysze¢c y glos Trqb duchownych madrze od twoiej pasterskiej 
czulosci elaborowanych, na kt6ry wiem, ze sa zawsze patulae aureo twe 
pasterskie, ale jeszcze tej pociechy zajrzy nam sinistra Fortuna, bo jako Swieckich 
trab zadne echo po te czasy na Moskwie nie bywa, dla ustawnicznych lamentow 
i wielkich kiopot6w wielkiego monarchi stychane; tak i duchownych dzwieku 
slodkiego wydaé czas jest nie wygodny, a dlugoz tak pauzowac¢ zgadna¢ trudno, 
bodaj nie przez cale linia [?] bom otrzymal respons na dokude “Nieskoro” prawi 
“monsztuk do tych trab otrzymacie” co uslyszawszy, anchorem spei utracilem z 
zalem moim a wiekszym Przewiel. Waszej. Juzbym nierad negativas appossitiones 
zZwiastowal Swietobliwosci Waszej, z ktora nihil sequitur. Wolatbym affirmativus 
albo positivas o utwierdzonym Trqb in praelo potozeniu, z ktorych by radoésc 
sercu Swietobliwosci T. nanosi¢ sie mogla, ale ze res ipsa tak dictuje i nierad 
pisze. Zyczytbym ja sobie ex toto corde, abym sie Bogu, Cerkwi i Swietobliwosci 
Twe] zastuzy! ochocza praca moia, lecz niedola moia, czyli tez nieochota czyja i 
na tej szkody mi ponosi¢ przynagla. Twoje pasterskie labores jesli nie tu moga, 
jednak na tym ze warsztacie, na ktorym Miecz wzia¢ perfectionem i z niego 
Swiatowi appelari: lubo te opus non exiguas potrzebuje opes. Jakozkolwiek tylko 
daj Boze w krotkim czasie tych zlotych Trqb wdzieczny glos i Swiety uslysze¢ 
Cerkwie matki synom, aby wszyscy, jednymi usty Bogu chwale oddawszy, i za 
Autora modly swe nabozne k niemu wylewali. De utramque salute, kt6ry i ja 
synowskim sprzyjajac affectum przy szczesliwych successach na mnogie lata, 
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mitosci 1 ltaski Ojcowskiej zebrze, pokornie o blogostawienstwo pasterskie 
upraszajac, i samego siebie nieodmiennej dobroczynnosci intime recommendujac. 


Data z stolice Anno a partu Virginis 1670 Maii. 


Wiernym i zyczliwym Adhaerentom Waszej Pasterskiej Swietobliwosci 
Twojej Pasterskiej Swietobliwosci najzyczliwszy cliens i najnizszy 
Zasylam i 0 modly Swiete prosze podnozek 

Sor |FINe gamkp: 


Notes 


1. On the history of the Mohyla Collegium together with information about the 
activities of its numerous alumni, see: Metropolitan Makarij (Bulgakov), 
Istortyja Kievskoj duxovnoj akademii (Kiev, 1843); V. Askocenskij, Kiev, s 
drevnejsim ego uciliscem akademieju, chaps. 1 and 2 (Kiev, 1854); Aleksander 
Jablonowski, Akademia Kijowsko-Mohylanska: Zarys historyczny na tle rozwoju 
ogdlnego cywilizacji na Rusi (Cracow, 1899-1900); Z. I. Xyznjak, Kyjevo- 
Mohyljans’ka akademija (Kiev, 1988). 

2. Inasmuch as he was a Belarusian by birth and nationality, it seems fitting to 
use the Belarusian form of his name. (In Polish he signed himself S. 
Sitnianowicz-Piotrowski.) In Russian, the name is rendered Simeon Polockij, 
and in Ukrainian, Symeon Poloc’kyj. The basic biographies of Polacki are 
also the most important studies of his life and creative activity to 1680, 
lereofej Tatarskij, Simeon Polocktj (ego zizn’ 1 dejatel’nost’): Opyt issledovanija iz 
istoril prosvescenija 1 vnutrennoj cerkovnoj Zizni vo vtoruju polovinu XVII veka 
(Moscow, 1886); and L. N. Majkov, “Simeon Polockij,” Ocerki iz istorii russkoj 
literatury XVII-XVIII vekov (St. Petersburg, 1889), pp. 1-162. Peter A. Rolland, 
“Three Early Satires by Simeon Polotsky,” Slavonic and East European Review, 
no. 1 (January 1985), pp. 1-20, fn. 1; Peter A. Rolland, “Dulce est et fumos 
videre Patriae’-—Four Letters by Simiaon Polacki,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 
vol. 9, no. 1/2 June 1985), pp. 166-181, fn. 1. Since the publication of the 
above, many other works about him have appeared; they are too numerous 
to list here. L. I. Sazonova, Poézija russkogo barokko (Moscow, 1991), provides 
an exhaustive list of virtually all the published literature on Potacki’s life and 
works to 1991, including V. K. Bylinin and L. U. Zvonareva, eds., Simeon 
Polockij: Virsi (Minsk, 1990). 

3. The basic publications relating to Baranovy¢’s life and works include: N. F. 
Sumcov, K istorii juznorusskoj literatury XVII stoletija, vol. 1: Lazar’ Baranovic 
(Kharkiv, 1884) (unavailable to me at the time of writing); N. F. Sumcov, “O 
vlijanii malorusskoj sxolasticeskoj literatury XVII v. na velikorusskuju 
raskol’ni¢eskuju literaturu XVIII v. i ob otrazenii v literature masonstva,” 
Kievskaja starina, vol. 51, no. 10 (December 1895), pp. 376-79; N. F. Sumcov, 
“O literaturnyx nravax juznorusskix pisatelej XVII st.,” Izvestija Otdelenija 
russkogo jazyka 1 slovesnosti Akademii nauk, vol. 11 (1906), no. 2, pp. 259-280; 








10. 
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V. O. Ejngorn, “SnoSenija malorossijskogo duxovenstva s moskovskim 
pravitel’stvom v carstvovanii Alekseja Mixajlovica” (= Ocerki iz istorii 
Malorossii v XVII v., vol. 1) (Moscow, 1899), pp. 629-634; and K. V. Xarlam- 
povic, Malorossijskoe vlijanie na velikorusskuju cerkounuju zizn’ (Kazan’, 1914; 
reprinted 1968), pp. 422-427. The last two sources provide much information 
on Lazar’s activities during the period in question. They are complemented 
by the materials published in Pis’ma preosvjascennogo Lazarja Baranovica, 2d 
ed. (Cernihiv, 1885), and Akty, otnosjasCiesja k istorii juznoj i zapadnoj Rossii (St. 
Petersburg), vol. 7 (1877), vol. 12 (1882), which contain much of the 
correspondence between Baranovy¢ and those in Moscow whose aid he 
sought on various matters, including the publication and distribution of his 
works. Until 1672, Polacki was a person valued by both the tsar and 
Patriarch lIoasaf. In that year loasaf died and his replacement, loakim 
(Savelov), a cleric of firm Orthodox position, proved extremely hostile to the 
entire Latinate trend in the Belarusian and Ukrainian churches (cf. fn. 10). 
Tatarskij, Simeon Polockij, pp. 159-162, and Majkov, “Simeon Polockij,” pp. 46- 
67, both make passing references to this episode, as do Ejngorn, “Snosenija 
malorossijskogo duxovenstva,” pp. 629-634, and Xarlampovic, Malorossijskoe 
vlyanie, pp. 422-27. They are inconclusive, however, about the exact reasons 
for Baranovy¢’s failure. 

This manuscript was unknown to Polacki’s biographers. An owner’s 
inscription on the inside front cover indicates that it was in private hands 
until at least 1901. Xarlampovi¢, Malorossijskoe vlijanie, p. 424, seems to have 
been the first to make use of it; he cited the letters that are published here 
and quoted brief portions of them in Russian translation. Since then other 
scholars have referred to the manuscript, without making significant use of 
it. In preparing these texts for publication I have followed the recommenda- 
tions in Konrad Gorski’s “Zasady transliteracji tekstow XVI i XVII wiekow,” 
published in Z badan nad Iiteraturq staropolskq: Program 1 postulaty (Wroclaw, 
1952) Pa 49-87- 


For the text of Baranovy¢’s letter of May 1669, see Pis’ma, pp. 86-89. 


The date appears on the very edge of the folio, which might have been 
trimmed. On the basis of internal evidence, one can state with assurance that 
the year in question was 1669. Both Ejngorn, “SnoSenija malorossijskogo 
duxovenstva,” p. 668, and Xarlampovic, Malorossijskoe vlijanie, p. 426, note 
that Galjatovs’kyj arrived in Moscow for official confirmation of his rank as 
archimandrite in September 1670, almost a year after his appointment by 
Baranovy¢. Hence we must assume that Baranovy¢’s letter to Polacki was 
conveyed by one of the many representatives sent from Kiev to Moscow 
during this time. 

Tatarskij and Majkov (fn. 4) refer to the publication of Baranovyé’s collection 
of sermons entitled Meé duxovnyj. 

On Baranovy¢’'s further efforts, see Akty, vol. 9, cols. 238, 337-338; vol. 12, 
cols. 37-39. Also see Ejngorn, “SnoSenija malorossiskogo duxovenstva,” and 
Xarlampovic, Malorossijskoe vlijanie. 

As early as 1664 Potacki had written to Varlaam Jasyns’kyj: “Moze kto 
fabulae zaleca¢, zen tu Amaltheae cornu caelestis fundit ambroseas, ale nam 
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tak ich securum i uzywac jako canibus Aegypti z Nyla wody, abo plastru 
pszczolami. Matkaé¢ i tu sine aculeo, ale agmen nad szerszenie zwiaszcza 
advertus irritum,” Central State Ancient Document Archive, fond 381 
(Synodal Press Library Collection), MS 390, fol. 108°. Although Simiaon 
eventually gained the confidence of the tsar, of many Western-oriented 
boyars (such as Artamon Matveev), and of the aged Patriarch loasaf, his 
views were distrusted by others, including loakim, archimandrite of the 
Cudov monastery and later (1674-1690) patriarch of Moscow. Expression of 
Ioakim’s negative opinion of Potacki’s education, theology, and writings may 
be found in Osten: Pamjatnik russkoj duxovnoj pis‘mennosti XVII veka (Kazan’, 
1865), pp. 70-74, 133-144. That assessment may have extended to Baranovyé 
as well. 
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Ex abundantia enim cordis os 
loquitor: Dymytrij Tuptalo’s 
Ukrainian Sermons and the 

Kievan Rhetorical Model 


Dushan Bednarsky 


The art of the sermon, despite its long and notable contribution to 
European literature, has been neglected by Ukrainian literary scholarship. 
From the rise of Christianity until the end of the Baroque, the sacred 
oration occupied a prominent position in European literature. It is only 
comparatively recently, during the last two centuries, that the sermon has 
fallen out of the realm of belles-lettres. Similar circumstances have 
surrounded the fate of the sacred oration in Ukrainian literature. 
Although the art of the sermon flourished in Kievan Rus’, with homilies 
of significant literary value attributed to Iarion of Kiev and Cyril of 
Turati, it disappeared with the disintegration of the Kievan state.’ After 
experiencing a revival during the Renaissance and reaching a dazzling 
climax during the Baroque, the art of sermon writing in Ukraine declined, 
eventually disappearing as a form of artistic expression altogether. 

The art of the sermon flourished throughout Europe during the reli- 
gious upheavals of the Baroque period. The Baroque was a cultural 
period characterized by a humanist reinterpretation of Christian thought: 
the Baroque mind attempted an uneasy compromise between Christian 
theology and the scientific and humanist discoveries of the Renaissance.” 
Therefore it is not surprising that the new way of thinking would find a 
powerful voice in the form of the sermon. The Ukrainian Baroque was 
profoundly shaped by Renaissance humanism and Christian theology. 
The flood of new ideas pouring in from Counter-Reformation Poland, the 
concentration of intellectual activity in monasteries and in the Latin 
schools associated with them,’ along with the atmosphere of religious 
crisis that characterized the conflict between Orthodox and Uniates in 
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Ukraine, provided the extremely fertile ground in which this art form 
was to flourish. The leading literary figures of the Ukrainian Baroque 
were almost without exception members of the higher clergy, who 
received training in rhetoric and poetics in the Latin humanist schools of 
Ukraine, of which the most important was the Kievan Mohyla Collegium. 
Not only were clerics the major producers of literature during this period, 
they were also its consumers: literature was produced by monastic clergy 
and read by other monastics, by the students who attended the Latin 
schools attached to these monasteries, and by the various patrons and 
faithful who visited these institutions. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the art of sermon writing in Ukraine reached its zenith in the seven- 
teenth-century, achieving artistic heights that have never been equalled. 

In a cultural atmosphere that treasured well-written sermons, one 
author stands out above others. Dymytrij Tuptalo was one of the most 
outstanding preachers of his time, receiving acclaim for his skill 
throughout Ukraine, Belarus, Lithuania, and Muscovy. He received train- 
ing in rhetoric while a student at the Kievan Mohyla Collegium, the 
intellectual and educational centre of Ukraine. While in Kiev, he received 
instruction in homiletics from lIoannikij Galjatovs’kyj, the undisputed 
master of the Ukrainian Baroque sermon. Following his study of rhetoric, 
Tuptalo embarked on a fruitful career as a preacher (kaznodij), writing 
and delivering sermons in numerous locations throughout Ukraine and 
elsewhere.’ 

Only a handful of Tuptalo’s Ukrainian sermons survive in the 
vernacular: the bulk of his extant homiletical works have been preserved 
in Church Slavonic translation.” Therefore the author’s few remaining 
Ukrainian sermons are unique examples of Tuptalo’s sacred orations, in 
the tongue in which they were originally preached.° Although Tuptalo’s | 
masterful command of Church Slavonic is unquestionable, his Ukrainian 
sermons offer a rare encounter with the poetic voice of a writer who was 
born and raised in Ukraine, spoke Ukrainian as his native language, and 
spent most of his life delivering sermons in Ukrainian. For this reason 
they merit special attention and further examination within the Kievan 
rhetorical tradition. 

Ukrainian Baroque rhetoric is essentially a reworking of the Renais- 
sance concepts of classical rhetoric, based on a humanist reinterpretation 
of the works of Greek and Roman authors. Ukrainian Baroque sermon 
writing draws upon one particular element of the classical tradition, 
namely, the theory of epideictic, or ceremonial, oration based primarily 
upon Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian. This reworking of the principles 
of classical rhetoric is evident in the principal handbook of rhetoric 
produced in Ukraine during this period, loannikij Galjatovs’kyj’s Kljuc 
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razuminija, which contained his tract on homiletics, “Nauka, albo sposob 
zlozenja kazanja.”’ In essence Galjatovs’kyj’s homiletical theory differed 
little from that of other humanist orators of the Renaissance and the 
Baroque.” His Kljuc razuminija became the basis upon which sacred 
orators crafted their works during the second half of the seventeenth 
century in Ukraine.” Among the preachers who utilized an approach to 
sermon writing that closely followed Galjatovs’kyj’s interpretation of 
classical rhetoric was Dymytrij Tuptalo. Tuptalo, Galjatovs’kyj’s student, 
regarded the Kljuc razuminija as an indispensible reference work 
throughout his lifetime.’” Tuptalo was doubtless familiar with other 
rhetorical models, but Galjatovs’kyj’s “Nauka, albo sposob zloZenja 
kazanja” provides us with an appropriate point de repere for understand- 
ing the homiletical methodology present in Tuptalo’s work. 

Tuptalo’s Ukrainian sermons survived because of the efforts of 
Andrej Titov, who collected the various extant witnesses and published 
them in 1909 under the title Propovedi Svjatitelja Dimitrija, Mitropolita 
Rostovskogo, na ukrainskom narecii. Titov’s collection consists of seven 
sermons: Sermon on the Sixth Sunday after Pascha, Sermon on the 
Descent of the Holy Spirit (1693), Sermon on Holy Spirit Monday (1698), 
Sermon on the Twenty-Seventh Sunday after Pentecost, Sermon on the 
Dormition of the Theotokos, Sermon on the Nativity of Jesus Christ, 
Sermon on the Feastday of the St. Michael the Archangel, and the Oration 
in Memory of Innokentij Gizel’."" Most of the sermons found in Titov’s 
collection had indeed been previously published, but in later Church 
Slavonic translations. The reappearance of the Ukrainian sermons in 1909 
allowed readers to reacquaint themselves with a part of Dymytrij 
Tuptalo’s legacy that had almost been lost: the voice of a vernacular 
Ukrainian poet and author. 

Tuptalo’s Ukrainian sermons demonstrate a practical application of 
classical rhetoric, according to Galjatovs’kyj’s interpretation of homiletical 
theory. An examination of individual rhetorical elements within these 
works reveals a close adherence to the homiletical principles of Galja- 
tovs’kyj’s Kljuc razuminya in Tuptalo’s own writing. His sermons display 
features typical of epideictic or ceremonial discourse, all of which are 
described in the Galjatovs’kyj’s “Nauka, albo sposob zloZenja kazanja.” 
These include the stylistic median of delectare, the aim of eulogy, the use 
of episodic argumentation, the object of Christian virtue, freedom of 
structure, and great attention to ornamentation. Although it is impossible 
to identify completely all elements of ceremonial discourse in these eight 
sermons, certain examples help to demonstrate Tuptalo’s application of 
the principles of epideictic speech. Not only does Tuptalo remain faithful 
to the basic homiletical principles advocated by his teacher, but he does 
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so in a particularly delightful way: his imaginative use of associations 
and lavish use of ornament identify him as a student who has not only 
learned from, but has clearly outdone, his former teacher and mentor. 

Tuptalo’s sermons tend toward the stylistic median of delectare advo- 
cated by Galjatovs’kyj.’* For example, in his Holy Spirit Sermon (1693), 
he presents the question: “In what manner are we to praise God the 
Father?” He develops this theme by resorting to the technique of 
similarities. He starts by offering simple advice, that “if one desires to 
learn how to do something, one must have a example to follow: an artist 
has his model before himself; an architect, his plans.”"* He then explains 
that the example by which to learn appropriate glorification of God the 
Father is that of the seraphim, who stand before his throne and offer 
songs of praise.” Following this simple instruction, Tuptalo proceeds to 
elaborate upon the image of the seraphim as a metaphor for the Christian 
church offering praise to God. Each seraph has six wings, two of which 
cover his face, two of which cover his feet, and two of which are used to 
fly before the throne of the Father. The symbolic gestures of each seraph 
are then associated with Christian virtues: the covering of the face 
represents humility,'° the covering of the feet symbolizes purity,” and 
the flight before the throne of the Father represents prayer and contem- 
plation of the divine nature.’* In this manner, Tuptalo takes a familiar 
image, well known to his listeners through the vehicles of sacred art and 
scripture, then introduces his point by means of a simple explanation, 
and then delights his audience through an imaginative use of associ- 
ations. 

Other examples of this kind of inventiveness can be found in these 
sermons. The Dormition Sermon takes another image familiar to his 
audience, a field of wheat, and associates this with the life of the 
Theotokos.'” Tuptalo divides his field into five furrows and associates 
each furrow with a period in Mary’s life. The first furrow is her 
childhood,” the second is the period from her betrothal to the birth of 
her son,”' the third leads up to the Crucifixion,” the fourth is her 
sufferings beneath her son’s cross,” and the fifth is her glorification 
among the apostles following the Resurrection and Ascension. The 
association continues and is developed by means of an acrostic, a device 
typical of the Baroque. The five letters of the subject’s name (i.e., MARIA) 
are associated with the five periods of her life. The letter M stands for 
“Mudraja Diva” (“a Wise Virgin”), the letter A for “Ahnyca Xrystova” 
(“Lamb of Christ”), the letter R for “Raba Hospodnja” (“Handmaid of the 
Lord”), the letter I for “Isto¢nyk Zyzny” (“Source of Life”), and the final 
letter A for “Apostolom Vinec” (“Crown of the Apostles”). In this 
manner, a very simple image drawn from the theme of harvest was 
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amplified into a discourse concerning the history of salvation. 

The stylistic median of delectare is also evident in the Nativity 
Sermon. The image Tuptalo presents to his listeners is again a familiar 
one, drawn from sacred art: the icon of Christ’s Nativity, in which the 
child and his mother occupy the central space of the cave, whereas in the 
space surrounding it are Joseph, the angels, the shepherds, the wise men, 
the ox, and the ass. Tuptalo then presents his listeners with a paradox: 
“How can it be that all of heaven—the sun, moon, stars, and everything 
within them—is found inside this cave?”” Departing from there, he 
develops a series of elaborate associations based on three levels of 
heavenly existence. On the lowest level, the cave in Bethlehem contains 
all representatives of the created order (e.g., shepherds, wise men, 
animals, etc.).”° On the middle level, heaven is represented by the 
Blessed Virgin, whose womb has become a throne for the second person 
of the Holy Trinity.” On the highest level, heaven is represented by 
Jesus Christ, in whose person the heavenly and earthly worlds are united 
and two natures, divine and human, have become one.” 

In addition to the delightful use of associations in the elocution of the 
sacred oration, another feature of epideictic speech that prevails in 
Tuptalo’s sermons is the eulogistic aim of the sermon.” The eight 
sermons found in Titov’s collection allow us to see examples of the three 
types of sacred oration based on eulogistic aims as discussed in Gal- 
jatovs’kyj’s “Nauka”: sermons for Sundays (i.e., Tuptalo’s Sermons for the 
Sixth Sunday after Pascha and for the Twenty-Seventh Sunday after 
Pentecost), for feastdays of the Lord (i.e., Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
Nativity of Jesus Christ), of the Theotokos (Dormition Sermon), of the 
saints (St. Michael Sermon), and for funerals (Gizel’ Oration). This is in 
keeping with the eulogistic purpose of sermon writing, which was to 
magnify the praiseworthy actions of Jesus Christ, the Theotokos, the 
saints, and other devout individuals. 

As is typical of epideictic speech, Tuptalo’s method of argumentation 
involves the use of episodic eulogy. Galjatovs’kyj advises the preacher to 
remind his listeners of the subject’s virtues, of his or her good acts 
(actiones humanas), and of the miracles that give witness to his or her 
holiness.” Tuptalo follows this advice, for in his sermons we find 
numerous examples of such argumentation. In two of the speeches, the 
Dormition Sermon and the Gizel’ Oration, the use of episodic eulogy is 
particularly effective. 

The Dormition Sermon is essentially a eulogistic narration, dividing 
the life of Mary into five periods, and describing the various good acts 
associated with these periods. Her childhood is described under the 
heading of “Mudraja Diva,” an allusion to the ten wise virgins of 
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Matthew’s Gospel (Matt. 25:1-13). Just as Matthew’s wise virgins 
prepared for the arrival of the bridegroom, the childhood of his subject 
Mary, as Tuptalo describes it, was a period of preparation for her service 
to God, through her purity of body and soul.” The narrative of the 
sermon continues, now under the title “Ahnyca Xrystova,” alluding to 
John the Baptist’s proclamation of Jesus as the lamb of God (John 1:29). 
If Jesus is the lamb of God, then Mary is the she-lamb who gives birth to 
him. In this manner Tuptalo amplifies the second period of Mary’s life, 
during which she consents to give birth to God’s son, thus permitting the 
world to participate in his kingdom.” The narrative proceeds into the 
third period, “Raba Hospodnja,” echoing Mary’s own words, “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord (Se raba Hospodnja)” (Luke 1:38). Tuptalo then gives 
various episodes from his subject’s life, describing the many good deeds 
by which she served God as an earthly mother and as a spiritual 
daughter.* The fourth section of the narrative, called “Isto¢nyk Zyzny,” 
celebrates Mary’s ultimate role in salvation history as the vehicle by 
which eternal life is made available to humanity. Tuptalo vividly places 
his audience at the scene of the Crucifixion: Jesus hangs upon the cross, 
his blood flowing as a fountain of immortality. His mother stands be- 
neath the cross and weeps, for she is the flesh by which God’s son 
fashioned for himself a body, a body that is now broken upon the cross, 
for the remission of sins. Thus are two sources of life present upon 
Golgotha: the dying saviour and his mother. Jesus’ blood and Mary’s 
tears flow together to wash away sin, the son offering his flesh as a 
sacrifice, and his mother offering her love and humility, without which 
the sacrifice of her son would not have been possible.* The fifth and 
final episode from the life of Mary is her presence among the apostles at 
the Ascension, at which moment Tuptalo names her “Apostolom Vinec.” 
At this last moment, the subject takes her place of glory in the Christian 
church, exalted not only among, but above the apostles. Tuptalo mag- 
nifies the Blessed Virgin as mankind’s intercessor before God, and as a 
source of hope and comfort for all believers.” 

A eulogistic approach to argumentation is also employed in Tuptalo’s 
Gizel’ Oration. The subject of course, is different: instead of the 
Theotokos, the details of whose life are drawn from myth and apocrypha, 
we have Innokentij Gizel’, one of Tuptalo’s own friends and colleagues. 
Accordingly, the Gizel’ eulogy is built on references to actual deeds 
witnessed by the orator and his audience. Tuptalo constantly makes 
reference to the deceased's acts of service to the Kievan Caves Monastery 
and to the Orthodox church. Gizel’ is lauded as a pastor, preacher, and 
spiritual guide, whose words of wisdom and good acts served as an 
inspiration to his brethren. Gizel’ is also praised for his many chari- 
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table acts toward the poor, the sick, and other suffering individuals. 
Tuptalo structures the eulogy in an elaborate manner: Gizel’s good acts 
serve as a pillar in God’s temple (ie., the Christian church), and his 
charitable acts are likened to the blossoms of lilies (an Church Slavonic, 
kryn) from which this spiritual pillar, like porphyry, is fashioned.” As 
further testimony to Gizel’s praiseworthiness, Tuptalo draws attention to 
the great honour that was given to his subject following his death, 
likening the hymns of the multitude of brethren who stand about his 
grave to the many flowers of a wreath with which the late archimandrite 
receives a glorious crowning in heaven.” 

Along with the use of episodic argumentation, another epideictic 
feature of Tuptalo’s sermons that closely follows Galjatovs’kyj’s 
homiletical theory is the use of Christian virtues as the object of the 
speech.” An example of this is found in the St. Michael Sermon, in 
which the author presents a battle between the forces of good and evil. 
Goodness is represented by three characters—Jesus Christ in the story of 
the Gadarene demoniac, the seven-horned lamb of the apocalypse, and 
St. Michael. Evil is personified by the demons who possess the Gadarene, 
by the apocalyptic seven-headed dragon, and by the devils against whom 
Michael and his angels do battle. 

Tuptalo begins by using the Gadarene narrative to show the presence 
of seven deadly sins in the world. He does this by atomizing the 
narrative into seven components and then associating each component 
with a particular sin. First, the demoniac wanders about the hills (Mark 
5:5), avoiding the lowland settlements: Tuptalo associates his love of high 
places with the sin of pride.*” The second feature of the narrative that 
demands our attention is the demoniac’s preference to live in tombs 
(Luke 8:27); this represents uncleanliness.*' The third element is the 
demoniac’s refusal to wear clothing (Luke 8:27); Tuptalo associates this 
with gluttony, or drunkenness, recalling the story of Noah, who became 
drunk on wine and uncovered himself (Gen. 9:21).* The fourth compo- 
nent is the inability of anyone to control the demoniac (Mark 5:4); this 
represents greed.* The fifth narrative element is the man’s ability to 
destroy the iron chains and fetters that are placed on him (Luke 8:29); 
this symbolizes anger.” The sixth incident involves the demoniac tearing 
at his own body with stones (Mark 5:5). Tuptalo associates these stones 
with jealousy, which drives people to inflict painful wounds of gossip 
and slander on one another.” The final component is the man’s refusal 
to live in a human dwelling (Luke 8:27); this represents sloth.” 

In this sermon Tuptalo’s discourse on Christian ethics does not end 
with the elements taken from the Gadarene story. The moral elaboration 
of the speech continues, based on the second theme, taken from the 
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apocalypse narrative of the Archangel Michael and his host fighting 
against the demons. Tuptalo associates the seven deadly sins personified 
by the Gadarene demoniac’s behaviour with the seven heads of the 
dragon found in the book of Revelation (Rev. 12:2). In opposition to the 
dragon is the lamb with seven horns, representing Christ. The orator 
takes his associations even further, explaining that just as the seven heads 
of the dragon symbolize the seven deadly sins—pride, uncleanliness, 
gluttony, greed, anger, jealousy, and sloth—so, likewise, do the seven 
horns of the lamb correspond to seven virtues. Tuptalo then describes 
these seven virtues by means of yet another association, namely, with the 
seven archangels who fight in St. Michael’s apocalyptic war against 
evil.” The first archangel is Michael, who carries a two-edged sword, 
one edge representing knowledge of God, and the other representing the 
knowledge of one’s self having been created by God. Thus, knowledge 
of God and of God’s creation is the means by which the first head of the 
dragon, personifying the sin of pride, is severed.* The second archangel, 
Gabriel, carries a lantern in his hand, representing purity of soul, the 
light of which causes the unclean darkness to disappear, thus severing 
the second head of the dragon.” The third angelic hero is Raphael, the 
healer from the Book of Tobit (Tob. 3:17). The medicine that he brings is 
self-denial, achieved through fasting, and by which the third head of the 
dragon, that of gluttony, is destroyed.” The next angel to appear is 
Uriel, whose opponent is the fourth head of the dragon—greed. The 
weapon with which he destroys this sin is love and knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, by which the Christian may mortify the desire for material 
comforts.’ The fifth archangel is Salathiel, who offers prayer as a 
weapon with which to destroy the fifth head of the dragon—anger.” 
The sixth angelic victor is Jehudiel, who provides us with patience as the 
virtue by which the sin of jealousy is defeated.’ The seventh and final 
archangel to appear is Barakiel, who offers God’s blessings and spiritual 
gifts as the means by which the seventh head of the dragon—sloth—is 
destroyed.“ As the scent of flowers draws bees to gather pollen, 
gratitude for divine gifts inspires the Christian to perform acts of spiritual 
fortitude. Thus Tuptalo’s St. Michael Sermon lists the seven virtues by 
which the seven deadly sins are vanquished: knowledge of God, purity 
of soul, self-denial, love and knowledge of Jesus Christ, prayer, patience, 
and remembrance of divine things. 

Not only is the aim of Tuptalo’s writing in keeping with Galjatov- 
s’ky]’s interpretation of epideictic speech: the structure of these sermons 
displays a flexibility of strategies that is also typical of ceremonial 
discourse.” Tuptalo’s choice of themes demonstrates a great deal of 
variety and originality in the introductions of these speeches: he draws 
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from a wide selection of texts, sometimes taking his theme from the 
Gospel reading for a given Sunday or Feastday (e.g., Sermon on the Sixth 
Sunday after Pascha, Sermon on the Twenty-Seventh Sunday after Pente- 
cost, the St. Michael Sermon), sometimes from a different text of Scripture 
(Dormition Sermon, Gizel’ Oration), and other times from biblical texts 
(the two Holy Spirit sermons, Sermon on the Nativity of Christ). 
Tuptalo’s application of dispositio faithfully adheres to the three partes 
oratoriae of exordium, narratio, and conclusio. He carefully follows Galja- 
tovs’kyj’s demand that all three parts be interrelated and that continuity 
of theme be maintained throughout the speech.°° The Sermon on the 
Sixth Sunday after Pascha begins with a theme taken from the Sunday 
Gospel reading: “and this is life eternal, that they might know thee, the 
only true God.” (John 17:3)” The narratio develops the theme based on 
the concept that the only way to know God is through love.” The 
conclusio reiterates this idea, and again quotes the original passage from 
John’s Gospel.” 

The Sermon on the Descent of the Holy Spirit (1693) does not take its 
theme from the Gospel reading of the Feast (Matt. 18:10-20), but instead 
from the prayer of the Doxology, “Glory to the Father and to the Son and 
to the Holy Spirit.” The narratio is divided into three sections, each of 
which describes how to glorify one person of the Holy Trinity. The Father 
is glorified through prayer,” the Son is glorified through suffering,” 
and the Holy Spirit is glorified through purity.” The conclusio repeats 
the Doxology, ending with a prayer of glorification to the Holy Trinity.” 

The theme of the Holy Spirit Monday Sermon (1698) is likewise taken 
from a non-biblical text, rather than from the prescribed Gospel reading 
(john 7:37-52). The theme quotes a verse from the eulogitaria of the 
Resurrection sung at the Sunday office of orthros (matins): “Let us 
worship the Father and his Son and his All-Holy Spirit—the Holy 
Trinity.” The narratio is divided into three sections, elaborating upon 
three different ways in which we are to worship the three persons of the 
Trinity. We worship the Father with our soul, the Son with our 
body,” and the Holy Spirit with our spirit. The third section on the 
worship of the Holy Trinity comprises the conclusio. 

The sermon for the Twenty-Seventh Sunday after Pentecost takes its 
theme from the Sunday Gospel Reading, which describes Jesus’ healing 
of a crippled woman on the Sabbath (Luke 13:11-17). The narratio 
elaborates upon the idea that if one wishes to receive God’s mercies, it is 
necessary first to approach him in love and repentance.” The conclusio 
consists of a prayer beseeching God to show his abundant mercies.”’ 

The theme of the Dormition Sermon is not taken from the Gospel 
reading of the feast (Luke: 10:38-42,11:27-28), but instead from another 
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Gospel text: “and he will gather the wheat into his garner...” (Matt. 3:12, 
Luke 3:17).”" The narratio describes the life of the Theotokos, likening it 
to field of wheat that brings forth an abundant harvest.” The conclusio 
repeats the wheat metaphor and offers a hymn of praise to the Theo- 
tokos.”” 

Tuptalo’s choice of theme for the Nativity Sermon is also original. 
Instead of the Gospel reading (Matt. 2:1-12), Tuptalo introduces a theme 
that quotes the ninth heirmos of the canon for the feast, which is also sung 
during the liturgy in place of the axion esti (i.e., “It is fitting and right to 
call you blessed, O Theotokos”): “I behold a mystery, a strange and 
wonderful mystery: heaven is a cave.”” The narratio elaborates upon the 
mystery of the Incarnation, expressing wonder at God’s son being born 
of an earthly mother, and having chosen the cave in Bethlehem as his 
dwelling place.” The conclusio repeats the theme of “a mystery, a 
strange and wonderful mystery” that offers salvation to the universe. 

The St. Michael Sermon is the most complicated of all the sermons in 
regard to theme. In the year 1697, this church holiday fell on the Twenty- 
Third Sunday after Pentecost, thus giving Tuptalo the opportunity to 
construct his sermon around two themes, one for the Sunday and one for 
the feastday. The Gospel reading for the Sunday is taken from Luke 
8:26-39, which describes the healing of the Gadarene demoniac.” The 
theme for the feastday comes from the book of Revelation, describing the 
war in heaven between St. Michael and his angels against the dragon 
(Rev. 12:7).” Tuptalo’s narratio skillfully intertwines the two themes: 
Jesus’ struggle against the multitude of demons who possess the Gada- 
rene is not only identified with the Archangel Michael’s war against the 
dragon, but the two events are described as one, transposing differences 
of time and setting. The two narratives are combined to present a 
discourse on how the seven virtues can defeat the seven evils that exist 
in the world. The conclusio glorifies the triumph of Jesus over the 
demons, of St. Michael over the dragon, of goodness over evil. 

The theme of the Gizel’ Oration is taken from the book of Sirach: “he 
will be widely praised for his wisdom, and it will never be lost, because 
people for generations to come will remember him. The Gentiles will talk 
about his wisdom, and he will be praised aloud in the assembly...” (Sir. 
39:9-10).”" The narratio continues with a eulogy to Gizel’, praising his 
wisdom and service to God. The speech concludes with an imaginary 
dialogue between Saints Anthony, Theodosius, and the other fathers of 
the Kievan Caves Monastery, in which they call out to Gizel’, commend- 
ing him for his lifelong service to the monastery, and inviting him to 
partake of his heavenly reward.” In this manner, as in all his other 
sermons, Tuptalo carefully ensures that unity of theme is maintained 
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throughout the oration, from exordium to narratio and finally to conclusio. 
Such variety in the subject of a speech’s introduction is permissible—in 
fact, desirable, according to Galjatovs’kyj’s theory.” Similarly, Tuptalo 
pays heed to Galjatovs’kyj’s advice never to construct a sermon without 
a theme, and to avoid substituting a simple retelling of the Gospel narra- 
tive for the theme.” 

Tuptalo’s sermons are extremely rich in the last element of Galjatov- 
s’kyj’s homiletical theory—ornamentation. Galjatovs’ky] suggests a 
number of techniques for attracting an audience’s attention, such as the 
promise of new and unusual ideas, and the use of wordplay, apostrophe, 
loci topici, epithets, and metonymy.” Tuptalo’s orations display a wealth 
of ornament, clearly identifying him as an orator who has mastered the 
art of ceremonial discourse. 

Tuptalo’s love for wooing his audience with new and unusual ideas 
is particularly evident in four of the sermons: the Sixth Sunday after 
Pascha, the Holy Spirit, the Twenty-Seventh Sunday after Pentecost, and 
the Nativity. In each of these, the preacher presents his listeners with a 
paradox, and then proceeds to give a solution to a seemingly impossible 
mystery. 

An example of this is found in the Sermon on the Sixth Sunday after 
Pascha. He places before us what appear to be two irreconcilable beliefs: 
on one hand, in order to have eternal life, it is necessary to know God in 
faith and in love, but, on the other hand, faith and love are not enough 
to know God.* What, then, is missing? Tuptalo solves the mystery by 
explaining that good works are the sign of true love, and without them, 
eternal life is unattainable. He quotes the first Epistle of John, “if a man 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar...” (1 John 4:20), thus 
demonstrating that good works are essential in order to love God. He 
then presents his listeners with yet another problem: even though good 
works are essential to salvation, not all people who perform good deeds 
will be saved. Why not? He compares two women from scripture, Rahab 
the harlot (Josh. 2:1-12) and the sinful woman who anoints Jesus at the 
house of Simon the pharisee (Luke 7:36-38). Rahab saves the lives of 
Joshua’s spies in order to protect her own home, while the woman from 
Luke’s Gospel bathes Jesus’ feet with her tears, wiping them with her 
hair, for no motive other than love. Thus the solution is given: in order 
to find salvation, faith must be accompanied by selfless acts of love 
performed only for the sake of God.™ 

Similar uses of paradox are employed in other sermons in order to 
attract the audience’s attention. The Holy Spirit Sermon presents us with 
the dilemma: “How is it possible to know God without putting him to 
the test?” Tuptalo solves this problem by explaining that it is futile to 
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test God, for the only way to know him is through faith. The Sermon 
on the Twenty-Seventh Sunday after Pentecost describes the Prophet 
Elijah’s condemnation of King Ahab of Gilead, in which he utters the 
words, “the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand” (1 Kings 
17:1). Tuptalo points out the paradox in this statement: Elijah was 
standing before Ahab, not before God; therefore his words do not make 
sense. The preacher unravels this dilemma by explaining that Elijah stood 
before the Lord God in spirit, not in body.*” The theme of the Sermon 
on the Nativity of Christ (see above) is also based on an unusual 
dilemma, that of how all the universe may be contained within the cave 
of Bethlehem. Tuptalo explains how this ceases to be a paradox when it 
is placed within the realm of the spiritual, rather than the physical order 
of being. 

Another ornamental technique used by Tuptalo is the use of word- 
play, especially the use of alliteration and other plays on word sounds 
such as rhymes. A particularly impressive use of this ornamental 
technique is found in the Dormition Sermon, in which the Theotokos is 
likened to a light Gn Ukrainian Church Slavonic: “svit”) and an elaborate 
play is made upon this one sound: 


Vicrounuxs cpbra Mapia craaa nogb KpecToMt, aObl 3aXOJAIy COAHIY, 
cpbruay cpbra, Ha ero Mbcyu, Ako cabrompiumuasa cBbiyja, XOUb TMY TIpoc- 
BbujaAa; aOp1 Bory ymepuly, He ynaAb cBbTb, OHA CBbTeHiIeM’b CBOUMb 
Bcuupaaa. O cabre warp Boropoguye! pocsbuyait Tuy wary! 


Numerous examples of wordplay may be found elsewhere in 
Tuptalo’s sermons. The section of the Dormition Sermon entitled 
“Mudraja Diva” contains an alliteration of the sound “m”: “Mudraja diva, 
precystaja i preblahoslovennaja Marija, Crez more mira Zytija svoeho 
tetenie mila.”*’ This same sermon plays upon a rhyme between the 
word for “mud” (i.e., “blato”) and the word for “gold” (i.e., “zlato”): it 
describes the Theotokos in the following manner: “ves’ mir jak blato, ona 
edyna v nem zlato.”” The St. Michael Sermon contains an alliteration 
based on the consonant “¢”: “¢ystyj Precystoj Divy precystoho zaéa- 
tija.””’ In his introduction to the Sermon for the Twenty-Seventh Sunday 
after Pentecost, we find a play on the syllables “dar” and “dor”: “Slovo 
BoZie...est’ podarkom i dorohoju. Est’ podarkom, a S¢e nad Zloto i 
dorohoe kamen’e.””” 

Apostrophe is another ornamental technique that Tuptalo frequently 
employs. Throughout his sermons we hear him calling out to Jesus Christ 
and to the saints as if they were present in the building. In the Holy 
Spirit Sermon we find an elaborate apostrophe in which Tuptalo cries out 
to Jesus, and laments over the saviour’s agony in the garden of Geth- 
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semane: 


O, Xpucre, Cnacuteato nab! Oro lhoga yxe 6Au3KO 3b BOMCKUM [sic], co 
opyxiemMb M ApeKOAmn, nolimMaTu Te6e, 3b NoBA3amMu cBaA3aTU Tebe! Oro 
6e3yuectie Te6b Tyxb! Oro yxe rory1oTs Ha TeOb kaTOpckin MHCTpyMeHTa— 
6uub, posru! Oro TeulyTb Jepepo Ha KpecTb Ha CpounTHyIo co 3A04bu 
cmMepTb. OTo BHeTb 3A04bu KopaTu Ha Tebe 6yAyT: ale He Obl OplAb cel 
3A04bi, He 6brxom’ ero TeOb npegaaau: BOCMH, BO3MH, pacnun!”” 


Another example of apostrophe is found in the Sermon for the 
Twenty-Seventh Sunday after Pentecost, where he implores the prophet 
Elijah to explain the meaning of his words to King Ahab.” Not only 
does Tuptalo call out to saints for advice, he also thanks them when 
assistance has been given, as in the case of the Sermon on the Sixth 
Sunday after Pascha, when he thanks St. John Chrysostom for helping us 
to unravel the mystery of the knowledge of God.” In addition to saints, 
we also find Tuptalo making apostrophe to individuals who have not 
been canonized, as in the Gizel’ Oration, when he calls out to the late 
archimandrite, commending him for his service to the Kievan Caves 
Monastery and celebrating his eternal memory in the Rus’ church.” 

Use of loci topici as a means of ornamentation has already been 
observed in the episodic structure of the Dormition Sermon and of the 
moral discourse found in the St. Michael Sermon. The technique of 
atomization of a narrative into its component parts, and the extremely 
elaborate associations that are then drawn from these components, 
demonstrate Tuptalo’s skill in the art of Baroque ornament. From the 
above analysis of episodic eulogy in the Dormition Sermon, it is seen 
how Tuptalo develops this sermon by means of various loci topici: he 
begins by atomizing the image of a field into five furrows; he then 
proceeds to associate these five furrows with five periods in the life of the 
Theotokos; he then associates these five periods with the five letters of 
her name; the five letters of her name then provide five titles (i.e., 
“Mudraja Diva,” “Ahnyca Xrystova,” “Raba Hospodnja,” “Istocnyk 
Zyzny,” and “Apostolom Vinec”) by which she is exalted for her role in 
salvation history. In developing the moral discourse found in the St. 
Michael Sermon, the author again utilizes a complex system of loci topici: 
the Gadarene narrative is atomized into seven components, which are 
then associated with seven deadly sins; St. Michael and six other 
archangels are then associated with seven virtues; the author then turns 
his attention to the seven-headed dragon of the apocalypse, whose seven 
heads become associated with the seven deadly sins; likewise, the seven- 
horned lamb from this same incident becomes associated with the same 
seven virtues represented by the seven archangels. 

Epithet and metonymy are also a part of Tuptalo’s ornamental 
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technique. Use of epithet may be seen in his Gizel’ Oration, the theme of 
which is taken from the book of Sirach, and concerns remembrance (Sir. 
39:9). Tuptalo uses two different epithets to describe the concept of 
eternal remembrance—a pyramid and a pillar (in Church Slavonic: 
“stolp”).”” In the narratio, he describes various monuments erected in 
“memory of famous individuals,” all of which may be associated with 
the present honor given to the late archimandrite. Metonymy is also 
employed. An example of this is seen in the Dormition Sermon, where 
two metonymies are used in one sentence. The Blessed Virgin is 
identified as a fresh-water stream, and the world surrounding her is 
described as a salty ocean. In this manner, the purity of Mary’s life amid 
the evils of a sinful world is likened to a stream of fresh water that 
preserves its sweetness even when flowing into the midst of a briny 
ocean.” This, along with the already mentioned examples of ornamenta- 
tion found in these sermons, clearly identifies the author as someone who 
has mastered the art of delighting an audience. | 
Dymytrij Tuptalo’s Ukrainian sermons are superb examples of 
ceremonial oratory. The artful synthesis of humanist strategies of 
expression with theological content in his works places him among the 
most gifted writers of the Ukrainian Baroque. His practical application of 
the classical principles of demonstrative speech testifies to his sound 
humanist training in the rhetorical theories of Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian. His work demonstrates the important role that Latin school 
learning played in seventeenth-century Ukrainian thought, as well as the 
continuity of this tradition in the course of study at the Kievan Mohyla 
Collegium. Although doubtless well read in the works of classical and 
contemporary orators, Tuptalo, like many of his contemporaries, owed 
much to loannikij Galjatovs’kyj and the Kljuc Razuminija. Tuptalo’s 
affinity with Galjatovs’kyj’s theory is especially evident in the epideictic 
profile that reflects the wealth of compositional strategies recommended 
in Galjatovs’kyj’s “Nauka, albo sposob zlozenja kazanja.” The stylistic 
median of delectare, the eulogistic aim, the use of episodic argumentation, 
the object of Christian virtue, the structural freedom, as well as the great 
love for ornamentation expressed in these orations, demonstrate a prac- 
tical application of the principles of ceremonial speech as presented in 
Galjatovs’kyj’s theory. As teacher and mentor, Galjatovs’kyj was instru- 
mental in Tuptalo’s development as an orator. Tuptalo not only remains 
faithful to the basic homiletical principles advocated by Galjatovs’kyj: he 
even surpasses his former teacher and mentor, employing the most 
delightful strategies of association and a luxurious abundance of 
ornamentation. Dymytrij Tuptalo’s Ukrainian sermons fit squarely within 
the Kievan model of demonstrative oratory, offering a unique insight into 
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the late seventeenth-century Ukrainian way of preaching. 


Notes 


1. See Sermons and Rhetoric of Kievan Rus’, Simon Franklin, trans. and ed., 
Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian Literature, English Translations, vol. 5 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1991). 

2. For a summary of humanistic and theological elements in Baroque culture, 
see Jean Krynen, “Apercus sur le Baroque et la Théologie Spirituelle,” 
Baroque revue internationale, no. 1 (1963), pp. 27-35. 

3. Not all Latin schools of the period were attached to religious institutions— 
for example the Cernihiv Collegium. 

4. This article uses the International System of transliteration for Church 
Slavonic, Middle Ukrainian, and the modern languages using the Cyrillic 
alphabet. Transliteration is based on the actual source cited. All transliterated 
quotations from Titov’s redaction of Tuptalo’s sermons reflect the seven- 
teenth-century Ukrainian literary standard; thus the Cyrillic [r] is transliterat- 
ed as [hl], [6] as [i], [u] as [y]. Transliterations from nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century Russian sources will reflect standard contemporary 
Russian orthography (i.e., [b] as [e], genitive [-aro] as [-ogo]). 

5. Following Tuptalo’s death in 1709, his collected homiletical works were 
published in numerous Church Slavonic editions. Differences between the 
surviving Ukrainian witnesses and later Church Slavonic editions of these 
same sermons consist primarily in the substitution of Church Slavonic 
lexicon for Ukrainian words. For a complete list of all publications of 
Tuptalo’s works prior to 1960, see Leonid Maxnovec’, Ukrajins’ki pys’mennyky: 
Bio-bibliohrafi¢ny slounyk, vol. 1: Davnja ukrajins’ka literatura X-XVII ss. (Kiev, 
1960), pp. 569-576. 

6. The text of these sermons is found in Andrej Titov’s Propovedi Sujatitelja 
Dimitrija, Mitropolita Rostovskogo, na ukrainskom narecii (Moscow, 1909). All 
citations from Tuptalo’s Ukrainian Propovidi are according to Titov’s 
redaction. 

7. In this essay all citations from Kljuc razuminija and from “Nauka, albo sposob 
zlozenja kazanja” are from Ioannikij Galjatovs’kyj, Kljué razuminija, 1. Cepiha, 
ed. (Kiev, 1985). 

8. Concerning the Latin humanist school tradition and its influence on I. 
Galjatovs’kyj and other seventeenth-century Ukrainian writers, see: Tadeusz 
Grabowski, Historja literatury polskiej od poczqtkow do dni dzisejszych 1000-1930, 
vol. 1 (Poznan, 1936), pp. 240-250; Nikolaj Petrov, “Iz istorii gomiletiki v 
staroj Kievskoj duxovnoj akademii,” Trudy Kievskoj duxovnoj akademii, no. 1 
(1866), p. 90; Nikolaj Petrov, Ocerki iz istorii ukrainskoj literatury XVII i XVIII 
v. (Kiev, 1911), pp. 20-29; Evgenij Petuxov, Russkaja literatura (Jur’ev, 1912), 
pp. 232-240; Ilija Sljapkin, Svjatitel Dimitrij Rostovskij i ego vremja (St. 
Petersburg, 1891), pp. 52-68; Nikolaj Sumcov, O literaturnyx nravax juzno- 
russkix pisatelej XVIII v. (St. Petersburg, 1906), pp. 18; Konstantin Xarlam- 
povic, Zapadnorusskya pravoslavnyja skoly XVI i nacala XVII vika (Kazan’, 1898), 
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p. 436. 


9. The importance of Galjatovs’kyj’s “Nauka” as a homiletical handbook is 
noted by many scholars, including: Michael Berndt, Die Predigt Dimitrij 
Tuptalos (Frankfurt, 1975), p. 16; Konstantyn Bida, loannikij Galjatovs’kyj i joho 
“Kijuc razuminija” (Rome, 1975), p. xi; Aleksej Galaxov, Istorija russkoj 
slovesnosti drevnej 1 novoj, vol. 1 (St. Petersburg, 1880), p. 359; Johannes 
Langsch, “Zur Charakteristik Simeon Polockijs als Prediger,” Kyrios, no. 5 
(1940/41), p. 92; Metropolitan Iarion (Ohienko), Ukrajins’ka cerkva za cas 
rujiny (Winnipeg, 1956), p. 312; “Iz istorii gomiletiki v staroj Kievskoj 
duxovnoj akademii,” Trudy Kievskoj duxovnoj akademti, no. 1 (1866), p. 92; 
Evgenij Petuxov, Russkaja literatura (Jur’ev, 1912), p. 248; Vasilij Sipovskij, 
Istorija russkoj slovesnosti, vol. 1 (St. Petersburg, 1911), p. 189; Nikolaj Sumcov, 
“Toannikij Galjatovskij,” Kievskaja starina, no. 6 (1884), p. 199; Zoja Xyznjak, 
Kyjevo-Mohyljans’ka akademija (Kiev, 1981), p. 64. 

10. This fact is attested in one of Tuptalo’s own letters, recorded by Ilija Sljapkin 
(in his Sv. Dimitrij Rostovskij i ego vremja (St. Petersburg, 1891), p. 430): 
«Kaioub pa3yMbuia Bb ApocAaBAM %Ke CHUCKaAb, HO HEMOAbHbINM MOO ABa CYTb 
BbIxoga Karov06d Thxb: nepspiiit [leqepckon meyaTu, TOM HENOABHbIM, a Apyrilt 
ApBosckou MeyaTu MOAHbIM 6boAbe Ileuepcxaro. Auje Obl AyaMAOCh YeCHOCTM 
TBoel y Koro OOpbetu K11045 AbBoBCKaro BbIXOJa, MOAIO Ha MaAoe BpeMsA MH 
pucaAaTb: Hy*KAMYa MHb Bb HeEMb HbYTO upilickaTb.» 


11. The first sermon in Titov’s anthology is Tuptalo’s Sermon on the Sixth 
Sunday after Pascha. Titov erroneously identifies this sermon as a Sermon 
for the Seventh Sunday after Pascha. In the church calendar there is no 
seventh Sunday after Pascha—the seventh Sunday following Pascha is 
Trinity Sunday (Pentecost). Also, the theme of the sermon (John 17:2) is 
taken directly from the Gospel reading for the Sixth Sunday after Pascha. No 
date and no location for the sermon are given. Titov’s redaction of this 
sermon is based on three Ukrainian manuscripts found in his collection: nos. 
1277 (fol. 109-115), 1280 (fol. 36-40), and 1286 (fol. 191-202). A fourth 
Ukrainian witness (no. 1293) is found in a mid-nineteenth-century Church 
Slavonic publication of Tuptalo’s works: Socinenija Sujatitelja Dimitrija, 
Mitropolita Rostovskogo, vol. 2 (Moscow, 1857), pp. 238-2510. 

The second is the Sermon on the Descent of the Holy Spirit, which was 
preached in Kiev, at St. Cyril’s Monastery, on Holy Spirit Monday, 1693. 
Two Ukrainian witnesses are found in Titov’s collection: nos. 1277 (fol. 
117-126) and 1286 (fol. 203-220). A third Ukrainian witness is taken from an 
1884 publication of Tuptalo’s Church Slavonic Sermon for Trinity Sunday (E. 
Barsov, “Slovo Svjatitelja Dimitrija, Mitropolita Rostovskogo, v den’ Svjatyja 
Trojey,” Ctenija v Obscestve istorii i drevnostej rossijskix, no. 2 [1884], pp. 
82-106). 

The third Ukrainian sermon is the Sermon on Holy Spirit Monday. Titov 
incorrectly identifies this work as a sermon for the previous day, Trinity 
Sunday. Again, the text of the sermon itself gives us the correct identification 
of the oration. It identifies the Gospel reading for Trinity Sunday as the 
previous day’s Gospel text (i.e., the preacher would have to have been 
speaking on the following day, Holy Spirit Monday). This sermon was 
preached in Baturyn in the year 1698. Titov’s collection has three Ukrainian 
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witnesses of this sermon: numbers 1277 (fol. 126-135), 1280 (fol. 40-48), and 
1294 (fol. 135-154). A fourth witness is also found in Socinenija, vol. 2 [1857], 
pp. 270-293). 

The fourth sermon is on the Twenty-Seventh Sunday after Pentecost. Its 
date and the location where it was preached are unknown. Titov found only 
one witness of the sermon in Ukrainian, no. 1289 (fol. 24-37). According to 
Titov, the authorship of this work is confirmed by a comparison with 
Tuptalo’s Church Slavonic Sermon for the Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
(Socinenija, vol. 2 [1857], pp. 432 ff.), with which it shares a similar introduc- 
tory section. Certain stylistic features, such as the frequent use of apostrophe, 
which are typical of Tuptalo, also bear witness to his authorship. 

The fifth sermon is Tuptalo’s Sermon on the Dormition of the Theotokos. 
It was preached in Kiev, at the Caves Monastery, on 15 August 1693. Only 
one witness exists in Titov’s collection of Ukrainian sermons, no. 1285 (fol. 
395-419). 

The sixth sermon in the anthology is the Sermon on the Nativity of Jesus 
Christ. Four Ukrainian witnesses of it are found in Titov’s collection: nos. 
1277 (fol. 498-505), 1280 (fol. 242-251), 1284 (fol. 1-14), and 1285 (fol. 255-272). 
A fifth witness, no. 1294 (fol. 154-172), is found in Socinenija, vol. 3 (1857), 
pp. 445-469. 

The seventh sermon is the Sermon on the Feastday of St. Michael the 
Archangel. It was preached in Kiev, at St. Michael’s Golden-Domed 
Monastery, on 8 November 1697 (the date coincided with the Twenty-Third 
Sunday after Pentecost). Three Ukrainian witnesses are found in Titov’s 
collection: nos. 1277 (fol. 267-275), 1280 (fol. 147-154), and 1283 (fol. 83-92). 
A fourth witness, no. 1293 (fol. 177-194), is also found in Socinenia, vol. 3 
(i857) pps 5535073: 

The last sermon to be included in Titov’s anthology is Tuptalo’s Oration 
in Memory of Innokentij Gizel’ (d. 18 November 1683). This is the oldest of 
Tuptalo’s surviving sermons. It was preached in Kiev, at the Caves 
Monastery, on 24 February 1685. Three Ukrainian witnesses are found in 
Titov’s collection: numbers 1277 (fol. 365-380), and 1280 (fol. 252-269). A 
fourth witness, no. 1294 (fol. 173-202), is taken from Socinentja, vol. 3 (1857), 
pp. 974-612. 


Galjatovs’kyj’s theory of homiletics follows the Ciceronian concept of style 
based on docere, delectare, movere (cf. Cicero, Orator 6: “erit igitur eloquens 
—hunc enim auctore Antonio quaerimus—is qui in foro causisque civilibus 
ita dicet, ut probet, ut delectet, ut flectat”). During the Baroque, rhetorical 
practice tended toward the stylistic median of delectare. In the “Nauka,” 
Galjatovs’kyj adheres to this middle ground. On one hand, he stresses the 
didactic purpose of the sermon, which is to instruct believers (Kljué, p. 218: 
«Crapatica, *xe6b1 Bch atoge 3po3yMbAM TOE, JO ThI MOBMII'b Ha Kka3aHIo»), while 
emphasizing the need for the sermon to be intelligible, because without this 
quality, the sermon gives rise to confusion, which is tantamount to false 
preaching (Kljuc, p. 218: «€can 6ygeurh cAoBo 602%*K0E MponoBbgatTu, a HbxTO 
er@ He posymberb, cebe camoro 6y Jew NponoBbAaTu MU BbICAAaBAATH, HE CAOBO 
6oxie.») On the other hand, he also suggests that a good preacher should 
delight his audience (Kljuc, p. 216: «Moxeurp nopabuTu Atogelt 40 CAyxXaHbi...»). 
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It is through imaginative wordplay, association, and other ornamental 
devices that the orator entices his audience to listen further. Several sections 
of the “Nauka” are devoted to techniques for “attracting the audience’s 
attention” through the use of delightful language. 

13. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 11: «A ax ckyreuHe caasuTu Bora JoAxKHn....» 


14. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 13: «Xro xoueTb AkoBaro Hay4MTUCA peMecAa, CMOTPUT 
Ha OOpa3ey’b, Ha 3pa3b U Ha KWITAATb Toro AbAaeTb: MaAApb MaeTb KYHUITS 
mpeab cobow, a 6y Josuv4HON— abpuc.» 

15. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 13: «Xro xoueurn Bora caasutu 6aaroropbiino, Wo 6b1 
MorAM ObITH Ha TBOeH AyuIM 360y4oBaHie, a TO MaeTb KYHIITb, TO abpucr: 
Ie€CTOKpbIAHiN Cepadbumu KOAO Boxiaro mpecToaa.» 

16. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 14: «Zjpoxb kpurp Tpe6a, Ja ANI 3aKpbleMb, U THIMH 
ObITh pa3syMbTU MOxeM> 3aBcTHIAaHeca [sic] mpeab Boroms cBoux’b rpbxOBHbIXx’b 
ClIpocHocTeii u cMupeHie, Toe aAbn6ospbMB o6o0e ymbeTb ANyO 3aKpbiIBaTu 
deaoBbry.» 

17. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 15: «Papi ao 6aaroroBbuucTBa Bb CAaBOCAOBIN BooxkoM’b Ha 
3aKPbITie HOMb Hallux BO3MbM®b ceOb 3a KpblAa {Boe Cie: MO3HAaHbe MOAAOCTU 
cBoelt MU OMaCCTBO M OCTPOXHOCTH HagycbaHa Bb ceOb caMoMb....» 

18. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 17: «<E1je *x» aBoux KpuAb Tpe6a JO AeTAaHbA, a ThIMM CYT 
y cpataro Ha3iaH3ena absanie u Bu AbHie, TO ecTb, akiia W KOHTeMMA Ayia, IpocTbi 
MOBAYM—HOJBUI'b Bb MOAMTBB UW GOOroMbICAbHOCTb, aAbOO BHMMaHie Bb 
MOANTBB....» 


19. Like that of his contemporary Ukrainian and Belarusian Orthodox clergy- 
men, Tuptalo’s Mariology is a synthesis of Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
thought. Throughout the Dormition Sermon, he variously identifies Mary as 
the Theotokos (Bohorodycja) and as the Most Pure and Blessed Virgin 
(precystaja 1 preblahoslovennaja Diva). Theotokos is the title given to Mary in 
Eastern theology, while the Blessed Virgin is the title by which she 
commonly is known in the Christian West. Tuptalo’s frequent use of the 
second indicates the Roman Catholic colouring of his Orthodox theology. 
Indeed, four years before the preaching of the Dormition Sermon, in 1689 
Tuptalo was chastised by Patriarch loakim of Moscow for including the 
Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary in his 
Ceti-Minei. See I. Sljapkin, Sv. Dimitrij Rostovskij i ego vremja, pp. 191-193. For 
more on the cult of the Immaculate Conception in Orthodox Ukraine, see 
Sophia Senyk, “The Marian Cult in the Kievan Metropolitanate, XVII-XVIII 
centuries,” De cultu Mariano saeculis XVII-XVIII. Acta congressus Mariologici- 
Mariani internationalis in Republica Melitensi anno 1983 celebrati, vol. 7: De cultu 
Mariano saeculis XVII et XVIII apud varias nationes, Pars altera (Rome, 1988), 
pp. 520-26. 

20. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 56: «Ha nouatky sctynbmb go epsom mpecBaTaro ex 
HKUTbA Opa3 Jbl, aAbbo 4acTH, KOTOpawA MOUWMHACTCHA OTb ZOMY CBATHIX IIpaBeCAHbIx 
poguTeaen loakuma u AHHBI, U UACTH UpPe3b YECPKOBb CoAomonHosy, a TCPMUHh 
eu o6pyuenie.» 


21. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 62: «3% nepsoi npecsataro xuTia Boropoguuna 6pa3 Abi 
NOCTYNUMb JO Apyroi; a Taa ecTb Bb KpoBb locudosb, Bb aomy locucboms; 
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MOUMHAeTCA OTS COAOMOHOBOM YepkBu, a TepMbu’b elt axb BO Bruedvcemb pp 
Bepterb.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 65: <O1m Bueaveema nounnaetca TpeTAA Opa3z a MIpecBaTo- 
ro Boropoguunaro xKUTIA, a MAeTb upesb Eruners, 3b Erunry ao Ha3apery 
MOBOPOT'b YHHUTb UM CATAeTb axk’b 0A’ ropy Poaroecky 6An3Ko.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 68: «UeTsepraa 6pa3aa npecsaroro x*xuTia Boropoauuna 
Ha Toaroeb 10g KpecToM.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 69: «IIaraa ocrarHaa ipecBataro *xuTbA Boropoauuna 
6pa34a oT roppi Toaroeckia, u4eTb 104% ropy Orbsuyio 40 Teecumanin.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 77: «<Eqgupimb CAOBOMb BbIABMANCA CeKpeTa Boxin, 
TauHCTBa; ciibBaeTb HbIH‘ YepKOBb: TAMHCTBO CTpaHHO BIXKAY MU mpecAaBHo. A 
euje uMposHpi cexpeta? [brace He60, 3b COAHYeM’, MbcayemM, 3% 3Bb34amn, Ta 
30 BCbMb MaecTaTOMb Boxiumb BTHCHYAOCA Bb eAUHY WynAyio Bueaeemckyio 
neijepy: He6o cylyy neujepy.» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 83: «I lepmioe Huxiu10e He6o by 4b BueAeeMckas Tetyepa.» 
Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 83: «|pyroe Bpmuuice Heb6o—npeynctraa u mpeOra- 
rocAoBeHHas JI bpa.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 83: «Tperee —natispuuiice emnupelickoe HeO0, 60 OTTONS 
couegpiit Borb BOMAOUJeHHbIM Bb AMTUHHOMD ThA.» 


Edward Corbett (Classical Rhetoric, New York, 1965, p. 29), places the art of 
sermon writing under the category of epideictic oratory. Galjatovs’kyj’s 
“Nauka” is concerned with the eulogistic branch of epideictic speech, in 
which worthy purposes and actions are amplified. The individuals who are 
eulogized in this type of oration are Jesus Christ, the Theotokos, the saints, 
and other pious individuals. Galjatovs’kyj treats these subjects in three 
different chapters of his “Nauka”: “Simple Instruction on the Composing of 
Sermons for the Lord’s Day” («Hayka aa6o0 cnoco6s AaTsbiuilt 3A0%KeHA 
ka3aHbA Ha HeJeAb»), “Simple Instruction on the Composing of Sermons for 
Feast days of the Lord, and of the Theotokos, and of other Saints” («Hayxa 
AaTBbiilad aA6O CHOCOOS 3A0%KeHA Ka3aHA Ha pa3sqgHuKu Tocnoackiu u Boro- 
poguunpim vu Ha Cpaata unum»), and “Instruction on the Composing of 
Sermons for Funerals” («Hayka, aA6o cnoco6b 3A0xKeHA Ka3aHbA Ha Morpeth»). 


The method of persuasion present in Galjatovs’kyj’s theory closely agrees 
with Aristotle’s second mode of persuasion (Aristotle, Rhetoric (1356a 1): tav 
dé did TOD AGyou TopiCopEevOv niotewv tpia eidn eotiv: ai pév yap eiow ev 
TO TOE1 TOD A€yovtOG, ai dé Ev TO TOV KKPOATHYV SrabEivai nw<, ai dé Ev ATO 
TO AGYD, SUK TOD SetkvOvant f| Oaiveobor SetkvOvat) ie., that of putting the 
audience into a frame of mind in which it takes on the speaker’s viewpoint. 
Just as Aristotle advises the ceremonial orator to intersperse the oration with 
bits of episodic eulogy when speaking of the subject’s virtue and describing 
its good results (Aristotle, Rhetoric (1418a 32): év d& totic émderktiKois det TOV 
MOyov Ere1sodiodbv Enaivorc), so Galjatovs’kyj advises his students to remind 
listeners of a particular saint’s virtues, of the good acts by which he or she 
served Christ, and of the miracles that bear testimony to his or her holiness 
(Kljuc, p. 215: «Ecau 3acb Bb CBATO CXOUELLIb Ka3aHbe NOBLAATH, Ha TOM’ Ka3aHIo 
XBaAM TOPO CBATOTO, KOTOpOrO Bb TOM AeHb Mpa3sqHyIOTb, HalpukAadd, 
npeunctyio Absy 6oropoanyy, avA6o anocToaa, aA60 Mpopoka, aA6@ My4eHuKa, 
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aA6oO CBATHTeAA, aAOM NyCTeAHMKa, aAOW VMHUWIOrO CBATOTO, IIpuMOMMHal er@ 
YHOTHI MW AOOpbIM YAMHKM, KOTOPbIN WH MbAB, *KUByU Ha CBbTS, Ak CAYXKUAS 
6ory U YepkBu CBATOM, WO 3a Xpucta Tepaibat, Ake UHHUAD 4yJa U Tenepb 
Akin YWHHUTb AIOJeMb, yTbKalowuMbca JO er@ gobpoasbiicrsa»). Similarly, 
Galjatovs’kyj agrees with Quintilian that a certain amount of proof is 
required in panegyric speech (Quintilian, Institutio oratoria [II vii 5]: “ut 
desiderat autem laus quae negotiis adhibetur, probationem, sic etiam illa 
quae ostentationi componitur habet interim aliquam speciem probationis”); 
in order to be credible, Galjatovs’kyj advises his students to quote frequently 
from other sources that support the speaker’s viewpoint. The suggested 
sources include biblical references, the witness of various saints and church 
fathers, examples, analogies, and, in fact, anything that can lend credibility 
to the sermon (Kljuc, 218: «Zjo Toro, to MoBHIb Ha Ka3aHIO, JOBOAM Toro 
MMCM@Mb CBATBIMd 3b OuOAbU, aAOW cBbAOUCTBOM CBATOPO MTYa AKOPO, YAMTeAA 
YepKOBHaro, aAOW TIpuKAaJOMb, aAO@ MOgZOOeHCTBOM, aAOW AKUM-KOABEK'S 
AOBOAOM NOTBEPAM MU MOAOMpPU CBOIO MOBY, TO BbAAUHbULAA TBOA MOBa Oy AeTD 
MOJEMb, KOTOPbIM Tebe CAYXalOTb, U BEPUTUMYT TOMY, WO MOBUILIb»). 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 61: «Yuutp Myapaa Jbpa cBaoumMb MpukAagoMb ul 
YMCTOTbI, a YMCTOTHI Cyry6or, BHEIUIHbM u BHYTpHeH, ThAeCHOM M AYUIeBHOI.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 63: «ArHuya, poxiad arHya, BHT’ MpUXOAUT Ha MBICAb 
KpbnocTb, MW CHAa, U CAaBa, MU YapcTBo Arnya.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 68: «Takb BbICOKO KAacb CAyxeOHMYeCTBA pabbi 
PocnogHeit Bb Mpaljax’b OKOAO BBIKOPMACHA OTPOKa HO%KECTBEHHAPO XPUCTa, Tak’ 
BbICOKO BUPOCAb, Ke 3acTaAb Auepiio Boxiero.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 68: «O61 4Ba THI MpenancBaTbuid MCTOUHMKU OMbIBAAM 
6oA0TO rpbxoBb HallIMXx’b, OB KPOBbIO, OBb CAe3zamu. VicrouHukb XpUcTOCd Bo 
U3AiaHiM CBOeA KpoBe MpuHOcuAD Bory Oryy 0 Hacb xepTBYy, 3a HbI MO*Kpeca 
Xpucrocs. Acrounuxs Mapia, Bo u3AiaHin CAe3b CBOMX 3b KEPTBOIO AyXa TYK'b 
cTosAa— xepTBa Bory ayx’b COKpylieH'b.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 69: «Bo Bcbxb TeIxb CKOpOHbIXb MWedaAex’b CBATHIM'S 
alOCTOAOMb eguHa OplAa yTbxa, OTpada, MpUTOMHOCTS Bb ThA mpeacris, 
mpe6baarocaosenupia Z| bBbi, Ha KOTOpyi0, 10 cBMaAbTeABCTBY MHOTFUX’b, Obl KTO Ul 
Hauckop6ubumilt cno3spbab, BeceAia AyXOBHaroO UCMOAHUCA.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 124: «Ero yaureaHbixb CAOBeCb CAYXalouN, HEMOLJHbIi 
AKO ACKaPCTBOMb MOCMAAACA, He ero AoOpogbreanoe xuTie B3upaioun, Spat 
KOK Abii, AKO O CTOAIIb, OMMpaaca U Oy AOBAACA: ErO OTYECKYIO MMAOCTH Kb Ccebb 
BUJAYM, AKO AO3A BUHOTpadHasd KOAO CBOerO JepxKaACA; EMy, AKO OBEUKA, 
lacTbIplo cBoemMy MoOcAbsyIOUU, AOBOAHO MMIJeloO AYXOBHOIO IIMTAaACA.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 128: «IIpusHaere, Aacku Bau, *e HbIHb MOMMHaeMpbIit 
BbICOUs mpeBpeae6ublit ErO MMAOCTb AaPXUMAaHAPUTD Thie KPUHbI UMbHIA Cand 
oOcbuTe Bb MOAI, Bb pyKax’b yOorux’b; roMHbI ObIA' AAMY2KHUK', 34O0ONACA TOTS 
AYXOBHbIM CTOAT'b KPHHOBbIMb UBLTOM, AKO MOPCPUpolo AKOBOW, PAbI Tak ObIAS 
MUAOCTMBb Ha yOorie.» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 131: «<M tyr pu rpo6b xpi momMuHaemaro Bb 
6AaxKeCHHOM MaMATH MpecTaBAbIUAarOca, ETO MHAOCTH TOCHOAMHAa OTYa U WacTbIpsA 
Halluero, BYMKY yrlAeratouieca BbHYbI U MOcunyroyieca yBbTu. Bercoub pb Bory 
lIpeBeAeOubiit ErO MMAOCTb FOCHOAUH'b OTE aAPXUMAaHAPUTD Cb l1peBeAeCOHbIMM 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


UX MMAOCTbMM OTYaMM H“ryMeHamu Kiesckumnu u co BCbMH OTYaMM UM OpaTiamn. 
Tapl KOAO Toro *aAo6Haro KaTacbaAky CTaHyT’b, 10 O6brm4alio epKOBHOMY 
OKpyKalouu BKOAO, TO 6ydeTb BbHEYb MO TMCaHHOMy: OKpecT’b ero BbHeyb 
6paTiit; MOUHYTL Nanaxngupm wb ruMua, TO Oy AyT’b YBbTvI.» 


Regarding the aim of eulogistic speech, Galjatovs’kyj affirms that the object 
of such speech is to show virtue and nobility in the subject. Galjatovs’kyj’s 
definition of virtue, however, reflects the basis of his thought in Christian 
ethics. Among the virtues that he gives as examples in the “Nauka” are 
humility, fasting, generosity, love for one’s neighbor, patience, quietness, 
prayer, obedience, purity, living according to God’s commandments, 
meekness, and righteousness (Kljuc, p. 215: «Ecan Bb HeaAbawo CxOueUI'b Ka3aHE 
nopbagatu, WOOLYyU Bb MpOMO3bIybIM WO JAOOpoe XBaAUTH, HallIpuKAad‘b, NOKOpy, 
MOCT'b, AAMYXHY, CTPpaHHOAIObic, TepleHic, MOAUAHIC, MOANTBY, MOCAYLICHCTBO, 
YUCTOCTb JCBUYECKYIO, X%KUBOTb 3aKOHHMUbIM, KPOTOCTb, ClIpaBeAAMBOCTb, aAGO 
uHy!Io yHOTy»). The opposites of these virtues are vices: pride, anger, 
jealousy, sloth, drunkenness, avarice, and other sins (KIjuc, p. 215: «Ecan Tex 
cxouelllb, WObyyi Bb MPONOsbIJbIM WO 3A0€ PaHUTH, HalIpukAad, MbIxy, THbBD, 
3a3APOCTb, AAKOMCTBO, MAHCTBO, BINeTeYeHCTBO aA6o uHIbI rpbx»). In his 
instruction on funeral orations («Hayka, aa60 cnoco6h 3A0%KeHA Ka3aHbA Ha 
norpe6b»), Galjatovs’kyj gives a complete list of good qualities for which the 
subject of an oration may be praised, including the individual's loyalty to the 
Orthodox faith and his various gesta humana. He gives numerous examples 
of such acts, including care and generosity toward the poor; offerings to 
churches, monasteries, hospitals; the welcoming of visitors, travellers, and 
pilgrims; the liberation of slaves from captivity; acts of humility and piety; 
frequent participation in the sacraments of confession and holy communion, 
in addition to fasting, prayer, and other selfless works and efforts for the 
benefit of church and homeland (Kljuc, p. 221: «Bb Happayin BpixBaAsit 
yMepAoro 4eAoBbkKa, BbIAMYAIOUN EPO FHOTHI U AOOpbIM YUMHKH, %*Ke 3axX0BaA Bbpy 
MpaBOCAaBHYIO JO KOHIJa KUBOTA CBOerO, %*Ke GObIAb MUAOCePAHbIit Ha AIOJelt 
yOornx, CNOMaraAb UXSb$ AAMYXKHOIO CBATOIO, KE HakKAaJaA Ha WEPKBbI, Ha 
MOHACTBIpH, Ha wnNTaAb, mpiiiMopaAb Bb JOMb CBOM PocTeli, MpuXOAHEBS, 
M€ATPbIMOB, BbIKYMOBAAb VM BbISBOAAB HEBOAHUKMBb 3b HEBOAS MOraHCKON, %Ke 
ObIA‘S MOKOPHbIMb, HAOOXKHbIM4, WaCTO Mun1aAb CYMACHbE CBOE CHOBbAIO CBATOIO 
U TpiiMopaAb mpenalicpaTbuuilt CakpaMeHTb eVxapictich Thaa uM KpoBe 
XpUCcTOBON, 3aXOBaAA'b MOCTHI, 3acTaHOBAA SCA 3a Llepkosp Boxito u 3a WTUbIsHy, 
BEAUKIN Hpaybl u TpyaAbi aAa Liepxsu Boxen u JAa WTUbI3sHy NOABIMMOBaND»). 
Thus, the object of the sacred oration is to show the presence of Christian 
virtues and the mortification of sin in the subject of the speech. 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 102: «Bt ropax 66 ponisa: To 3Hakb MepBaro rpbxa cMepT- 
Haro—ropJocTu.» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 102: «</Kussaiye Bo rpo6bx: To 3Hak Broparo rpbxa 
CMepTHaro— HeYMCTOTHI.» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 102: «Bx prisy He O6Aayalleca: TO 3Hak’b TpeTbaro rpbxa 
CMepTHaro— OBXKUPCTBa, *KAPAOUTBA, MidHCTBa, KOTOpoe VM MpapeazHuxb Hoesp 
oOHaxkaTH yMbers.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 102: «Huxroxe moxaule MuHyTH NyTeMb ThMb: TO 3HakK 
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yeTBeptaro rpbxa CMepTHarO— AaKOMCTBa.» 


44. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 103: «Pacrep3aa y3br 2*KeAb3HbIA: TO 3Hakb MATaro rpbxa 
CMepTHaro—TrHbsa.» 

45. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 103: «Toaua kameHiemt: TO 3Hakb rpbxa miectaro 
CMepTHaro— 3aBMCTH.» 


46. 


eS 


uptalo, Propovidi, p. 103: «Bb xpambx He xuBAILIe: TO 3Hak’b Cegmaro rpbxa 
cMepTHaro— AGHUBCTBA.» 


47. Tuptalo’s seven archangels reveal his late seventeenth-century, Jesuit-style, 
Ukrainian Orthodox way of thinking. Three of these archangels have unusual 
names: Salathiel, Jehudiel, and Barakiel. According to Tuptalo (Propovidi, pp. 
100-101), the names of these angels, and the descriptions that accompany 
them, are taken from mosaics found in the thermae of Diocletian’s baths 
(restored by Michelangelo and now known as the Church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli) in Rome, and from copies of these images frescoed on the walls 
of the cathedral in Palermo, Sicily. These three names, and the reference to 
the Palermo frescoes, are taken directly from an early seventeenth-century 
commentary on the book of Revelation by the Jesuit scholar Cornelius a 
Lapide (in Dutch: Cornelis Cornelissen van den Steen, 1567-1637). Lapide 
was the Jesuits’ most prolific scriptural exegete of the seventeenth century, 
and his work was circulated throughout Roman Catholic (and Ukrainian 
Orthodox) Europe. According to I. Sljapkin, (Sv. Dimitrij Rostovskij i ego 
vremja, appendix, p. 55) Tuptalo’s library contained ten volumes of Lapide’s 
scriptural commentaria, including his exegesis on the apocalypse. It was 
doubtless a source from which Tuptalo drew when composing his St. 
Michael Sermon. For references to Lapide’s Revelation commentary, 
including these three angelic names and the references to the Palermo 
frescoes, see Theodor Klauser, Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, vol. 5 
(Stuttgart, 1962), pp. 208, 217, 231. For a complete bibliography of Lapide, 
see: Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jésus, vol. 4 (Louvain, 1963), pp. 1511-1526. 





48. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 103: «Ceatsi apxuctpaturs Muxanas, vectu Mu CAaBbI 
Boxoit o6o0poHya, TKHeETb MO 3MieBO TOM TAaBb OTMCTHTCAHUMb MedeM', 
O601IOAY OCTPObIMb KOTOPHIM 3% CAHOM CTOPOHbI HaOWJpeHb MO3HaHiemb Bora 
TBOpUa CBOerO, 3b APyrOM CTOPOHbI HaOWJPeHb WO3HaHieMb cebe, *e CyTb 
CTBOpeHie CO34aTeAto.” 


49. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 104: «Craeth npoTus, Toi HeaNcTOHM rOAOCBbI CBATHII 
Tappinb..a CTraeTb 3b CBBTAOW (AKO Bb HOU) AMXTAPHElO, TMy BIIeTeYeHCTBA 
OTTOHAIOMJe10, a AKOOI Ha rpbxy 3acTaioun, OOAMYaIONN, PPOMAYN, 3aBCTU3alo4H, 
MU Ka3Hb HaHOCAYH, Opa3b UM Cb Mpe30pynCTbIMb CTaeT 3BbpyadAOMd, abl Toe 
IUKapeJAHOe POAOBHCKO, AK 3pa3AuBblit Gasbveuiekb cBoiww Bb 3bpyagAb wirbr- 
HOCTb YBUAbBUIM CaMO OT CBOeETO B3OPKY 34OXAO...a TBOeCPrO CMpOdAY OTBOPO- 
yalOTCA BCM YiAOMYAPeAHHbIM, AyUIy cBo1wo BB TAS, akb cBbuky Bb ANXTAapHb, 
TbMOIO HeEYMCTOTbI HENOMpaveHHylO, 3aXOBaTH YCHAYIOUM, a Bb CYMHeEHE CBOe 
YMCTOR, AKb Bb 3eEpyasAo.» 

50. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 105: «<Bocxutru Pacbaurb AeMoHa..a ThIM MOCTYNKOMb 
KOKAOrO YUMTb: KAage cepaye TBOe Ha xKapucToe yrAie AwbBe Boxia, a 
BUAPOTHOCTh ThAa TBOErO CTpacTHYIO BbICYLUIb, BbINaAb BO34ep2%KaHiem, 
MOCTOM.» 
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Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 105: «Yerseprpiit arreab cBatpiit Ypinrb, CAy2KUTeAb 
602%*KeCTBEHHbIA AlOOBe, Ha TYIO TOAOBy JOObIBeTb Mea a OPa3'b UM OHA... MeY 
OrHb TO cyT AwoOBe 6oxeCTBEHHEIA 3HakH. Kto mbetb cepaye cBoe Alo6osilo 
Boxkielo yA3BAeCHHOe, AKO MeveMb, KTO MbeTb cepsye cBoe %*eAaHiemb bora 
paciaACHHOe, AKO OrHeM’b.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 106: <Craerh npoTuBD TO 3MieBOH APOCTHOM POAOBI 
CBATHIM Ceaaeinnd, BbIHy Kb Bory 0 pogb weaosbuectbmMb MOAAMCA, a MOAMTBAaMi 
CBOUMM AKO pbKOIO OFHb, APOCTb OTHEMAAHYIO BPAxKilO 3aTONAAeTb.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 106: «<Csatnii Eryaivab 3anuctuyto Obcosckylo roAosy, 
IIpOCTUpaeTb ACCHUYY CBOIO 3b BhHYeMb 3AaTbIMb, KOPOHYIONM THIX’b, KOTOPbI 
npereprbsatorb kpbuko 3aBUCTb TaK’b OT'b BparOBb BUAUMBIX’b, OT'b APYFOBb Ul 
cocb4opb Bpaxk JeOHUX'b, AKO M OT BParOBb HEBUAMMBIX’d.» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 107: «Cemyio roAosy 3Miesy ceaMaro rpbxa cMepTHaro 
AbHOCTH CBATHIM Bapaxina’ 3aaxOM’b poxb ObAbIX’b, KOTOPbIMM CyTb 6AarocAo- 
BeHCTBa UM JAapoBpaHin Boxin 4eaosbkomb upe3b pyku ero MOAaBaeMbIM, TbIMM 
OHY!IO TPYHT'b U yOusBaerTs.» 


The treatment of structure in Galjatovs’kyj’s “Nauka” is also typical of 
epideictic speech. Classical rhetoric allows for great freedom in the 
introduction of a speech (Quintilian, Institutio oratoria [III viii 9]: “in 
demonstrativis vero prohoemia esse maxime libera existimat”). Likewise, 
Galjatovs’kyj gives several choices for the subject of the introduction. For 
Sunday sermons, the theme is taken from the Sunday Gospel readings: Kljuc, 
p. 216: «Papi Bb Heabato cxouelb Ka3aHbe TOBbAATU, M3MU GeMa 3b CVaHTe Ain, 
KOTOPOE YNTAHO OBIAO Ha CAYXKOb 6oxel, 1 BEAAY'b TOE ©CMbI YUMHM Ka3aHbe.» 
For festal sermons, the theme is drawn from various books of the Bible, 
including the Pentateuch, Psalms, Proverbs, Prophets, Epistles, the Gospels, 
and the Apocalypse (Kljuc, p. 216: «Gcau 3acb Bb CBATO CXOUELLIb Ka3aHbe 
nopbAaTu, MOxelIb AMOOb 3b KHUrS M@vce@spix’b, AI0Ob 3b WaAMWBp laBn- 
AoBbIX'b, AIOG6b 3b MpunoBbcteit CoAOM@uHosbIX’b, AlOOb 3b MpOopWKa, ar6@ 
anlocTOAa AKOPO, AIO 3b eVaHredia, AlOOD 3% anoKaAauyu»). Less frequently, 
Galjatovs’kyj suggests that a preacher may wish to choose a theme from non- 
biblical sources, such as patristic writings, or from liturgical texts, such as 
troparion, kontakion, stichera, sedalion, antiphon, theotokion, or other church 
hymns appropriate to the given feast day (Kljuc, p. 217: «Ecau Bb KOpOTKOMb 
yack npuTpacdbursca BeAuKasd UM IMAHad MOTpeOa NOB‘ AAT Ka3aHbe, a HE MOXKELIS 
B3ATH OCMbI Bb UMCMb CBATOMD, Bb Ou6AbU, Ha TOM Yacb MOX*KeLI'b 3Hai1TH EeMy 
3b CBATOO WTYa AKOLO, YYUTEAA YEPKOBHOTO, aA6O 3b TponapsA aAGOW 3b KOHAaka, 
aAOW 3b CTUXUPbI, aAGW 3b ChAaAHbI, aAOW 3b aHTHWHa, aA6W 3b Jormata, 
a\OW WHUIOT@ ruMHYy WepKOBHOrO»). 


Galjatovs’kyj, Kljuc, p. 211: «Tpm pcb uactu MaloT Ca 3raxKaTU 3b ©EMOW...4aCTH, 
KOTOPbI CA Bb Ka3aHbIO 3HalAYIOTb, MOBMHHDI CA 3b CEMOIO 3braxKaTH, %*KeObI WO 
ca Bb eeMb 3HaliAyeTb, TOC Bb ECOPALyMd, VM Bb HappaljbIM, MU Bb KOHKAIOSIN CA 
3HaN JOBaAO.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 1: «Ce ectb xuBoT Bbunblii, Aa 3HaloTh Te6e Equuaro 
ucTuHHaro Bora.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 6: «<A To *» ABHO, *Ke TOT THIABKO Bora aoOph 3naer, 
XTO ero AIOONT'b.» 
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59. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 9: «Tako rabi xTo A1o6oBb IpaBAMBYy!0 Bb CepAbI CBOeEMb 
4o bora mbers, Toit 3anesHe goOpb Bora 3Haers, KoUITyeTb ero arwbosilo u 
3HaeT'b CepJeuHOIO CAaJOCTIIO, AKO 6Aarb CCTb, M TaKOBbIi BAACHb JOCTYNMTS 
*KUBOTA BbYHaPoO 3b 1WO3HaHia bora noxogayoro, NO CAOBeCM XpucToBy: Ce ECT 

- 2KUBOT'D BLYHbIM, Aa 3HaloT’ Te6e equnaro ucTuHHaro Bora.» 


60. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 10: «Cxasa Oryy u Corny u Caatomy Jlyxy.» 


61. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 17: «<Baacub teagan Bory Oryy Bb moautsb natieit 
6aaroroBbuHcTBO MpucAyuiaers.» 


62. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 19: «<Ecau teabt xouemb Crtna Boxia Bb ThA‘ Halemb 
TIpocAaButu, MbeMb xe ero MpOCAaBUTM KPeCTOM, CTpadaHbMu.» 


63. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 22: «Aucrotoio y6o0 Teabr Maems bora /lyxa Caatoro 
TIPpOCAaBAATH.» 


64. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 25: «Caapa Oryy, u Crmny, u Caatomy Jjyxy. Caasa Bory 
Otuy, cbaaujemy Ha mpectoas caaspi cpoes! Caasa Bory Crrny, mpekAoHiulemy 
He6eca Hu comleguiemy Ha 3eMAto! Caasa Bora Jjyxy Caatomy, pe3ab cyuyjemy u 
BCA MCHOAHALJeMy!» 


65. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 26: «<[loxaonbmca Otyy u ero Crrnosu u Caatomy Jlyxy, 
cpaton Tponyn.» 


66. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 29: «To noxaont Bory Oruy, a HOKAOH To by AeTb OTS 
Aylin Hamel.» 


.67. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 38: <Takp Tegbi uM Hall’ NOKAOHb, OTb ThAa Hallero 
Opipaempiit Bory Cprny.» 


68. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 42: «Orb ayxa Hatiiero NOKAOH’ Cpatomy Zlyxy.» 


69. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 47: <Tprxp Toapko Tocnogb weaosbKoAoOuBbIMM 3puT’b 
O4MMa, KOTOPbIN TIPHOAWKAIOTCA EMy CepAUeMb, a JaACKO OTCTOALJUM, 3b 
GAY AHBIMb ChIHOMb yAaAAIONJUXCA Ha CTpaHy JaAeye, XOUb U BUAUT'b BCeBM- 
AALJMMb OUNMa Ha UX’b, YeAOCBLKOAIOOHBIMM C4HaK’b M MHAOCePAHbIMM OUNMa Ha 
HbIX He IOPAAHET’b UM AKOObI He JO3PUT'b.» 


70. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 54: «Paayemca u mb o TeOb, Tocnogt Hatem, Xpuctre 
CnacurTeato Halll'b, @ MOAMMb TBOIO OAarocTb: NOKpbIlt Hach MU OTb COHMa UH 
opyxKia BparoBb HallIMx’b BUJUMbIX’S MH HEBUJUMUX’d, BO BCA JHM %KMBOTA Halllero, 
yBpauyl ayiuesubia uv ThAecHbIA Heayru Hau, u Bhunaro yrogusumxb Tebb 
HacAbjia He AIM Hac!» 


71. This text is read during the liturgy on the eve of the feast of the Theophany 
(January 6/19); it quotes the words of St. John the Baptist, prophesying the 
arrival of the Messiah. Its choice as a theme for the feast of the Dormition, 
however, is hardly inappropriate. The Dormition of the Theotokos, which 
falls on August 15 (28), coincides with the harvest period in Ukraine. Much 
of Ukrainian folklore surrounding this holy day is rich in harvest imagery. 
See Stepan Kylymnyk: Ukrajins’kyj rik u narodnix zvycajax v istoryCnomu 
osvitlenni, vol. 5 (Winnipeg, 1962), pp. 95-107. 

72. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 56: «Husa, ako MOBUTCA, ECTb LICCThACCATOABTHOe XKUTIC 
Mpe4ancrTslaA Boropoguupl, MalouawA CBOA 6pa3 4bl, CBOU 4WaCTU, Ha KOTOPUXS KAACHI 
elt AoOpin, a Hag’ Bcbx® cBaTHIX’ Bory npiarnbimin aba.» 

73. Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 74: «<Orgaemb go,xHbIli TOKAOHb u MbI BCH TeOb, 0 
mpeHebecHas xAbOa 2*KUBOTHAPO MILIeHMYe....» 
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Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 76: «TauHcTBo CrpaHHoe BYOKAY MU MpecAaBHo: He6o cylly 
nejepy.» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 79: <«He60 npecrors ect Boxili, a u Bb neujepb Bor 
chaurb Ha mpecToars caatbmb cBoemM’b, Ha pykax’b AbBUGeCKUX’b.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 93: «IIpumieamy Incycosn Bb crpany Vagapunckyvo....» 
Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 93: «Muxauab u aHreAbl ero OpaHb COTBOpPULa Cb 
3Mie€Mb.» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 108: «He orpugerb aMaTb ero, M MMA CPO NOXKUBETD Bb 
podb MU pods, IpemyApoctb ero noBbcrTByloTb ASbIM, UM XBaAy ero UucHOBbCTh 
IJ@PKOBb.» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 133: «<Byau Te6b namatTp shunaa u Bb HeOb nocpeat 
lpenoJO6ubIx’b U 6OrOHOCHbIX’’ OTeEU') Haluuxb AHTOHIa U OeoJocia W MpOUnx'b 
OTeIb MeYepCKUX', aGBbICh TAM CAbIIUAA 3aBle TAaKOBbI MpUBbT....» 


Cf. Galjatovs’kyj, Kljuc, p. 516. 
Cf. Galjatovs’kyj, Kljuc, p. 516. 


Another characteristic of Galjatovs’kyj’s “Nauka” that borrows from classical 
theory about epideictic speech is the great attention that is paid to ornamen- 
tation as a means of delighting the audience. Galjatovs’ky] gives several 
techniques for “enticing the audience to listen” («Ilosa6uTu alogei ao 
cAyxaHba»), including the promise of new and unusual ideas, the use of 
wordplay, apostrophe, epithets, metonymy, and loci topici. One way in which 
the preacher may interest his listeners is by promising them something new 
and wonderful that they have not seen nor heard of before (Kljuc, p. 216: 
«Moxeb nopabuTn Mogeli JO CAyXaHba WObYATU AKyIO HOBYIO peYb WOKa3zaTH, 
KOTOPOM WHM He BUAaAu u He uyBaAnu»). Another technique involves wordplay, 
which is typical of the humanist copia verborum. Poetic effects may be 
achieved by playing with the letters of a subject’s name (e.g., «Born xe 
6oraTb Chili Bb MUAOCTU») and Galjatovs’kyj suggests that it is possible to 
organize an entire sermon based on the structure of a wordplay (Kljuc, p. 
216: «Moxeurb nopabuTu Aloseli AO CAYXaHbA, TAYMadad AKOE iMA, HM MOXKELLI 
YiACE Ka3aHbe YACOMb 3b UMeHH yunHuTu»). Another technique is the use of 
apostrophe, whereby the preacher turns his attention to the individual who 
is the subject of the oration, and addresses him or her directly. Galjatovs’kyj 
suggests that a preacher may wish to call upon Jesus Christ, the Blessed 
Virgin, or the saints, as if they were present in the room, and beseech them 
for help (Kljuc, p. 217: «Moxeurb KOHKAIO3iIO Bb Ka3aHbIO yunHUTH, Wbep- 
HYBIUMCA HW MOBAYM JO Xpucta, aA6o Ao IIpeuncton J[bppr, aaA6@ go wHWOrTO 
cpator@»). Another ornamental technique recommended by Galjatovs’kyj is 
the use of epithets, or the giving of many different names for one thing 
(Kljuc, p. 220: «Equa pews MHOruMM U pPO3HbIMM UMeHaMU Ha3biBacThca»). 
Metonymy is another ornamental technique in which the preacher calls two 
different objects by the same name (Kljucé, 220: «<Beaayrb posmauror@ ceHcy 
MHOFIM WM pO3bHbIM peyww CAHUMb CA MMeHEMD Ha3biBaloT’b.») Yet another 
technique is the use of loci topici, or extended associations between many 
different objects. In his “Nauka,” Galjatovs’kyj suggests the use of loci topici 
as a means of ornamenting sermons. One example he gives is a sermon on 
the feast of St. Nicholas, in which various precious stones are described; 
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these stones are then associated with the decorative stones on St. Nicholas’s 
mitre; and finally, the decorations on St. Nicholas’s mitre are then associated 
with various virtues belonging to the saint (Kljuc, p. 230: «Bb Happaypm 
BbIAMYal THM Aoporin KamMenb—kxap6yHkyAb, actiuch, wadbbpb, xpu30abre, 
6epuA, raraToK'b, aMeTUHCT, UIMaparab, TOMa3iWHb, MarHecb, KOTOpbIM KaMeHb 
Crate Hikoaai Bb KOpOHb cBOcH MacTb U KOKAOPO KaMeHA HATYPy BAaCHOCTH 
M CKYTKU alimAukyi Jo Caatoro Hikoaaa»). A similar example is found in his 
sermon for St. Onuphrius: various threads used for weaving are described; 
from these threads St. Onuphrius (who is portrayed nude in icons) weaves 
himself a garment; finally the threads of this garment are associated with the 
saint’s virtues (Kljuc, p. 230: «Bb Happaybim BbIAMYali THIM HATKM— AHAHYIO, 
BOAHAHYIO, €4BaOHMIO, 30A0TYIO, 3b KOTOpHIX’b Caateiit Onodpiit yrkaab cobb 
WlaTy, KOKAOM HUTKM BAACHOCTH UW CKYTKH ammAukyi Jo Caxtor@ Ouodpito»). 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 1: «[lepuiaa—ne kox api Bora go6ph 3Haers, Wo uepe3'b 
Bbpy Ero 3HaeTt; a 3aTbIMb He KOK AbIM BLPHbIM XpUCTiaHVH'b AOCTYNUTb KUBOTA 
BbYHaro; APyrai—TOTb THIAbKO JoOpb Bora 3HaeTs, koToppim Ero mpu Bbpb u 
Aoburs, a AjobuTS MpaBguBb, U TOT TOABKO JOCTYNUTS «KUBOTA BhuHaro.» 
Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 7: «E1je u To neBHOM 3Hakb MpaBAuBon AtoOBn Boxoit, 
ecTAM xTO AloOuTD Bora gaa camoro THIABKO Bora, a He JAA cebe, TO ECTb He 
4AA CBoeM MpuBaTbI, HE AAA CBOeErO MOXKUTKY, He AAA 3alAarTbl.» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 11: «<A sakoxp..6ya4emb 3HaTu Bora, ekeAM O HeMb...He 
Oy JeMb UCHbITOBAaTH?» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 12: «He spicoxomyapctTByit, HO Oofica; Bbpyit, cAaBb, 
MOKAaHALCA 6BAaroudeCTHO, a He UCTA3YM AIOHOMbITHO.» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 48: «Croto,—mosutb,—nupegb boroms: «usb Tocnods, 
eMyxKe NpeACTOW ped HUM®: TO ecTb: AlOOb ThAOM’d ecMb Ha 3EMAN, HpeACTOIO 
AMY YapA 3EMHOLO, aAe YM MOM, MBICAb MOA, Cepale Moe CaMomy Ha He6ecbxb 
cylemy, Ha XepyBUMCKUXx UpecTorbx nounBaiowsemy, mpeactouts Bory.» 
Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 69. 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 61. 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 60. 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 104. 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 43. 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 18. 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 48: «Caatpiii mpopoue Vnie, ujo *b Tbl MOBMILIb?» 
Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 5: «{Jaxyem» TeOb, yaureaio CBATHIM, 3a HayKy.» 
Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 133: «<Byan tTe6b u Bo sce Poccbii yepksu Bbhunaa 
[IaMAT....» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 110: «IIupamuay aAn6o cToAnb ky BbaHO NamaTu Bb Bory 
3eLUAOMYy BbICOYb mpeBpevebHomMy ero MMAOCTH rocnoguHy oTUY MHHOKeHTIIO 
D3e ato...» 

Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 109: «Hoeso no noromb pa3MHOxKeHHOe MOTOMCTBO, 
3e6paBllIN O TOM pady, MOBUTS: Mpingure, Ja cosmxKAemb ceO6b rpaab U CTOAM, 
emyxke Bepx’b 6yJeTb JO HeOecb, U COTBOPUMb CAaBHO MMA Halle... ABECCaAOMD, 
BTOK MparHyTu Bb4YHOoN y AlOgeu Namatu, MOocTaBuAs 66 croanb ce6b Bo yAoau 


go 
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yapcTBbo.... Camontb Makkabeli, Tak’b %Ke XOTAYM PpOAMYAaM’b MU OpaTaMb CBOUMD, 
TYT Texb u ceOb naMaATb yaMHUTH....» 


Tuptalo, Propovidi, p. 61: «Pbkowo 6p1Aa Myapasa Absa, mpeancras u mpe6raroc- 
AoBeHHasa Mapia: upe3b Mope Mipa »*xMTia CBOero TeYeHie MbAA....» 
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